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ADVERTISEMENT. 


O N the Publication of the Introduction to 

the Latin Tongue, lately printed at this 
Preſs, it was found neceſſary to form new Ex- 
amples for Latin Exerciſes, adapted more par- 
Hcuarl to the Rules of that Grammar, 


To ſay nothing at preſent of former Colle fi- 


ons of this Kind, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that. 


the Examples of this Book are almoſt all found- 


ed on Cali cal Auiborit ies. 


For the farther Benefit of Tuition, a new 


Publication is preparing for the Preſs, for the | 


earl inſtruct in of Youth in Antient Hiſtory, 
will ſoon be publiſhed, under the Title of 
Hiſtoria Antiqua. 


-  " Jathlary . 1789, „„ a. 


— 1 — 
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| Hflioria Antiqua, or, Antient Hiſtory, to be turned 
into Latin, containing, 

1. The Hiſtory of the Heathen Deities. 

2. The Antient Hiſtory of Greece, 

3. The Antient Hiſtory of Rome, 

4. The Antient Hiſtory of Britain, 


With an Account of the Principal Greek and | Roman 


Claſſic Writers, and other eminent Perſons of each 
Nation, The whole adapted to the early improve- 
ment of Youth in the Knowledge of Hiſtory : The 


ſeventh Edition reviſed and improved. To which is 


now firſt added, Maps of Antient Greece and Britain, 
| with a Plan of Old — 1792. 


THE 


Firſt CONCORD. 


The — of the Nominative Caſe 
and the Verb. 


Verbum Perſonale concordat, &c. 


4 Perſonal (or, a Verb that has Perſons ; 5 
as, firſt, ſecond. and third,) mit be of the 

ſame Number and Perſon with the N ominative 
| Caſe; as, 


. Virtue excelleth all Things i in itſelf, all goo! 

Things are at Hand, with whom is Virtue. 

2. Good Men hate to fin, from a Love of Virtue. 

3. Wicked Men fancy that they can appeaſe the 
| Gods with Gifts and Victims, but they /o/e both 

their Labour and Coſt. 
4. Dear are Parents, Children, Kinsfolke, 
Friends, but our Country alone contains the Af- 
fections of all theſe: What good Man therefore 
would Frags to die, if he can be ſerviceable to his 


we 
Man enjoys perpetual Good. 
6. Play * not ay age. 


7. Where 
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7. Where prudent Counſellors are wanting, a 
Nation goes to wreck, as a Ship does without a 
Pilot: Nor 1s one ſufficient ; for then only is a 
Country ſafe, when many wiſe Men govern Affairs. 

8. The ian who has done his beſt, is ace 


guitted tho' the Patient die, and ſo is the an 
cate, tho the Client loſe his Cauſe. 


9. It is beiter to be called too liberal than une 


grateful ; good Men will praiſe the one, — bad 
Men will condemn the other. 


10. Too much Liberty will end at laſt i in ſome 
great Evil. 


Note, If two or more Win Caſes FR 
with or without a Conjunttion copulative, come be- 


2 1 the 2 may he — in the Fiural 
Nun 


. Wai be audio the Health 
of the Body, perm 


2. The Wife end Huſband ought never to be. 
angry both at once. 


Life, Death, Maltb, Paverty, have greed 
4 1. 5 


ence over all Men. 
Nominativus Proncmioum raro, &c. 


FH E Neminative Cafe of the Pronouns, Ego, 

Tu, Nos, Vos, are . expreſſed in Latin, 
 anleſs for Diftinfion's Sake, or when an Emphaſis 
(i. e. a particular Streſs or Vebemence of Expreſſion) 
require it ; as, 


1. When 7 regard wot your Buſvels, do not 
23 es. 9 | 


Exclisu EXAMPLES. 5 


2. I knew not the Way of ſpeaking ill ; but ye 
— now my Leaders, and 7 am determined to fol- 
W you. 
— Jam the unhappieſt Man in the 
| World; if any Miſchief happens to our Family, 7 
feel it firſt, J know it firſt. 
4. As we are happy or miſerable, compared with 
others, ſo other 2 are miſerable or happy. 
compared with us. 
5. Ichink you are of a mild Diſpoſition towards 
your Children, and that your Son is dutiful ; but 
he did not know you enough, nor you him; this 
often happens, where they live not well. 


6. You are a Judge ; ſee that you are not accuſed 
of any Thing. 


. Me are Rulers of the State ; ye, not even of 
Slaves. 


So if He or They {or Men, Perſons, People, 
Spoken in general) come before a Verb, you muſt leave 
out the Nominative Caſe in Latin, unleſs as in the 


f egoing Rule it be required by ſome — or 
Emphatis of Expreſſion; as, 


1. He was accounted noble among iu Equals, 


2. They direct us well, who forbid us to do 
what we doubt whether it be juſt or unjuſt, 


Aliquando Oratio eſt Verbo, &c. 
G Ometimes a whole Sentence, or Part of a Sen- 


tence, or an Infinitive Mocd, ſtands inſtead Es a 
Neminative Caſe to the Verb ; as, 


5 1 : 1. To 
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1. To & what any one may think of Bim, 1s 
D but of one 
diffolute. 

2. I is the Part of a Man to reverence 
dis Elders, and to chuſe the beſt and moſt approved 
of them, on whoſe Counſel and Authority he may 


3. It is right even for us old Men to obey old 

en. | | 

4. To unteach is more difficult than to teach. 
S ing of Wiſdom. 


Fs in ſpeaking there is Gravity mi ved with 
Aſh ning can be more admirable, eſpecially 


| 1 7. ee not 7 what is before us, but even 
to fereſee thoſe Things that are future, is Wiſdom. 
8. It is not enough to know, unleſs we do what 
1 for weak 
eat D:iffioulty is to begin; 
Minds breed new — i 
10. hat Hall fall ont, is not in our power to 
cChuſe; but it is in our Power to manage and improve 
that which happens, and turn it to our Advantage. 
11. Such a Virtue it is 10 be filent, that he, Who 
underſtands nothing, is deemed wiſe fo long as 
he holds his Peace. 
12. To live is common to Men with Brutes, 5 
but to live well is our main Bufineſs. 
13. J is no Shame not to overtake a Man, if we 
follow him as faſt as we can. 
14. 1t is a great Pleaſure, to ſee a Friend pleaſed, 
but a greater 78 make him ſo. 
15. If it be great Wiſdom in a private Man, i: 
is fall greater in a Nation, to know ic. 44 
16. It 


Excrnn Exaneins. 7 
16. I will cure no Man, to tell him his Noigh 


Jour was cured. 


| Aliquando Adverbium, Kc. 


A! D ſometimes an Adverb, with a Genitive 
Caſe, is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb, 


1. 4 ſmall Part of the Booty ſatisfied me. 
2. For a great Fault, a /mall Puniſhment 15 
enough from a Father. 


— Co 
to pleaſe « Fool. 


wy Werres 
I. Verba infinitivi modi, &c. 
. R B&S of the Infinitive Mood only, have an: 
Accuſative Caſe before them, as the reft haus 
Nominative ;. ſo that if a Noun, or Pronoun, with 
abs Conjun#tion that before it, either expreſſed on 
underſtood, comes before a Verb, you may in Latin: 
leave out the Conj unction, and put the Noun, or Pro- 
noun, inthe Atcuſative Caſe, and the Verb in the 


Fnfinitrve Mood; which is goyern'd of that Accu- 
ſative Caſe. 


1. Nothing, can be more fooliſh than thoſe 
aki they call —— ex they pretend that they: 
they know nothing. | 


know all Things, and 
ies. — envy me, than 


1 Ia 
1 my Enemies. 
t is to be obſerved that there is no greater 
Fin Palin than Flatery, 5 1 
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4. It is certain that Man, obedient to Nature, 
cannot injure Man, . 

5. No one thinks that he owes us any Thing, 
who hath borrowed” our Time, when this is the 


only Thing, which even a grateful Man cannot 


6. I do not ſay I have that Portion, which is 
commonly called a Portion, but Chaſtity, and 
Modeſty, the Love of my Parents, and the Fear 
of God. 

. Baniſhment is not terrible to thoſe who take 
che whole Earth to be one City. 

8. No Man can think that he did any Thing' to- 
wards procuring his natural Beauty or Wit; and 
therefore he ought not to value himſelf for them. 
9. He that deals fincerely in all his Actions, is 
both ſafe and ſecure; but he that relies upon 
Fraud and Tricks of decriving, thall find his Cun- 
q ning fail him at laſt. 
| 10. All who are a little down in the World, 

are very ſuſpicious ; they take every Thing as an 
Affront, and always think themſelves {ft gated on 
the Account of their Misfortunes. 

11. If any Thing be ſaid in Jeſt, it is not right 
For you to tate it ſeriouſly. 

12. It becomes him, who hath not done amiſs, 
to be bold, and ſpeak confidently ſor himſelf. 


II. Verbum inter duos nominativos, &c. 


We EN a Ferb comes betwcen two Nominative 
Caſes, one of which is ſingular, the other plu= 
ral, the Verb m . with either of them : ( Be- 

cauſe the Sub) et and Pra:dicate may be uſed reci- 
procathy, as, — Patria eſt Athenæ, my Country 3s 
Athens, 


Excrisn Eia uri. 9 


Athens, er, Athens is my Country) but the Verb 
generally agrees with the formor. | 


1. All Things were Sea. 

2. Toys were the Beginning of our Sorrow. 

3. Great Riches by the Law of — are 2 
—_ and compoſed Poverty. 

To be content with our own is the greateſt 
* moſt ſure Riches. 

8 Her Portion is ten Talents. 

The Delights of a Fool are Folly and Mad- 
nefs ; Letters to him are a Thing of nought ; and 
Firtuc ſeems a Trifle ; his Eloquence is Curſing, 

and Threatning is the Dialect of his Commands, 
| HI. Nomen Multitudinis, &c. 
AN Noun = Jenin Many, or more than One, fuch 
» populus, turba, civitas, ; pare, ma- 
nus, 5 ook, uterque, aliquis, quiſque, neu- 
ter, &c. have ſometimes (not always) a Ferb 


| Plural after them, 1b the Noun be of the Singu- 
tar Number. 55 


. What the 7 ulgar make light and eaſ 


facing, the wiſe Man ſoftens to nmtel by by — 
Meditation. 


2. Some Men in all their Actions court and hunt 
after Fame; which Sort of Men are commonly 
much tall d of, but inwardly little reverenced. 

3. Beware even of falſe Accuſations, for the 
common People, being ignorant of the Truth, judge 
by Opinion and Re 

4. How happy am l. when whoever ſees me, 


_ they congratulate my good Fortune 
5. Both. 


N 
| 
. 
1 
4 
5 
x 
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's. Both were at home. | 
8. Both are impeſed upon in an extraordinary 
Manner. . 5 
7. Part ſought „ 2 from 
Magnanimity, and others from Impetuoſity, or 
for the vans of Victory. * _ 
8. All the Youth were met together. 


LE _ Tus 
Second CONCORD. 
The Agreement of the Subſtantive, and the 
Adjective, Participle, &c. 
Adjectiva, Participia, et Pronomina, &c. 
J. ADJECTIVES. 


F Djeftives, Participles and Pronouns, muſt agree | 
2 „ with the Subſtantive, in Gender, Number, and 
aſe. FF 


1. What does it profit a Man to hide himſelf, 


and to ſhun the Eyes and Ears of Men! A good 


Conſcicuce ſummons a Croud, and a bad one, even 
in Solitude is anxious and wncaſy. 


2. To me the Remembrance of Friends is plea- 


Hing and agreeable: I enjoyed them while living, 


as if | was about to loſe them; and | parted from 
them, as if I was to meet them again. 
3. Evi. 


Exciisn EXAMPLES: n 


3. Evil Communication corrupts good Manners, 

4. He is miſerable, who ſeeks for ſomething to 
eat, and finds it with difficulty; and he is more 
mi ſerable, who ſeeks it with pain and finds nothing, 
and mo/? miſerable is he, who, when he is hungry, 
has nothing to cat. - 

5. There is more Satisfaction in a bit of dry 
Bread in the open Field, with Love and Con- 
cord, than in an Houſe 2 of the beſt Chear, 
attended with Brawling, Contention, and Strife. 

6. An Action will not be right if the Mill be 
mot /, for on the Will depends the Action; and 
the Habit of the Mind cannot be perfe#, unleſs 
it perceives the whole Duty of Life, knows how 
to judge of Things, and reduceth them all to 


Truth. 


7. Poverty becomes the heavier, if Infamy is 
added thereto. 

8. The [nfamy of Men is immortal. 

9. As to Riches, they are defired partly for the 
neceſſary Uſes of Lite, and partly for Pleaſures. 

10. The Deſires and Fears of the Covetous ; 
the Impatience and Rage of the angry Man, are 
greater Pain than the me laborious Wort. 

11. True Wiſdem is ſuch an ingſtimable Jewel, 
that the mo/? precious Pearls are not worthy to come 
in Competition with it. 

12. Nature brought us into the World naked 
and unarmed, and furniſned us with no Weapons 


3 of Offence. 


. | II. PARA- 


Exe LISH ExANPL18. 


NI. PanrrcrieLED 


| oy which reaches us 
we love, even in their Abſence ; but it 
- whereas the Preſence and 
ng of a 
if we ſee not onl 
a one as we would wi 


4. Wealth gotton by diſhonourable Means ſoon 
waſtes away, but what is gained by honeſt Labour 
ſwells to a greater Heap, which moulders not, but 
Kill increaſes. = 85 
5. It the Fields lie fallow and neglatted, a Fa- 
mine muſt needs follow; but govd Huſbandry be- 
flowed upon them, makes great Plenty. 
6. Old Age is venerable, when a Man's paſt 
Life hath been truly virtuous and uſeful. | 
Pp He that willingly receives a Command, takes 
he ſevereſt Part of Servitude : Not he that is 
commanded 1s wretched, but he that does a Thing 
unwillingly, _ 


him to be. 


III. P R 0 
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n | 

1. Come, my Friend, (it is Time) leave low 

and ſordid Cares to others, apply your Mind to 

your Studies; let this be your Buſineſs, and your 

Recreation, your Labour, and your Reſt ; the Ob- 

je& of your Vigils, and of your Dreams; plan out 

and compoſe ſome Work, that may be always your 

2. If a good Man and a Wicked Man fail both 

ina the ſame Ship, it is impoſſible that the ſame Wind 
which favours the one, ſhould croſs the other. 

3 . As for Charity, it is never to be expected 
from a {covetous Man, who dreads to leſſen his 
one Heaps, more than to ſtarve his poor Neigh- 

Our. | 
4. Lock round on all Things; every one hath 
its proper Colour, its own Figure, and Dimen- 
fions. And this, among other Things, ſtrikes me 
with Admiration at the infinite Wiſdom of our 
cat Creator, that, in ſuch à vaſt Variety of 

Things, he hath made none exactly alike; t 

which ſeem ſo, when compared, will appear diffe- 


rent: Among ſuch Variety of Leaves every one is 
marked with its own Propriety. | 
Aliquando Oratio ſupplet, &c. — 


© Ometimes a Sentence, or Part of a Sentence, fup= 
plies the Place of the Subſtantive; the Adjettrus 
being put in the Neuter Gender. 


1. It is abſurd to anticipate Evil, and to pre- 
fuppoſe that, which it will be Time enough to 
bear whey it happens; and thereby loſe the En- 

| B joyment 
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joyment of the preſent Time, through Fear of 
what is to come. 
A os rh Tren Pi 
to us, we 
do not the Works of Philoſophy. 
te dhe; dence eee WAG for another 
is :nhumax ; — eo la 


ſhould be loth to travel foe the Improvement of 
their Underſtanding. 

. It is a Favour, I confefs, to cure a Wound 
or Diſeaſe; vut.co abs ods Piand or Difcaſe fer 
yr Sake of —_— is barbarous. 

6. 424 Lb by File mere-preferable than to 
ve one's 

7. [tis to ſand the Shore, and 
ſee a Ship the Waves: It is pleaſant to 
Aand in the Wi of a Caſtle, to ſee a Battle, 


and the various Events below. 

$. If we confider the 1 and Dign 
of Nature, we ſhall quickly find how = it 
is to diſſolve into a luxurious and Deli 


cacy. And how becoming on the other Side, to 
live frugally, temperately, | par, and fer; 


THE 


Third CONCORD. 
The Agreement of ibe Relative and Antecedent. 
Relativum cum Antecedent, &c. 


| T's E Relative muſt agree with the Antecedent, 
41 geing before it. in Gender, Num- | 
en (but not always in Caſe) as, 


1. We muſt propoſe ſome End as the 


pal Good, at which we muſt aim ſtrenuouſly, * 
to which every Tho „Word, and Action, muſt 
de addreſſed: as a 


ſteers his Corſe by a 


* 
not Contumely, but Judgment; 
let him bluſh n 
— 

Abs ara tn then 
_ W I $ 

[ties nothing what you + 5 

* t nothing w Condition is 
if it ſeems a bad one: I 
* d not think himſelf ſo. | f 
—_ s The 
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5. The Good, which may be given, may like- 
wile be taken away. 

6. It 1s a Sign of a Mind greatly improved, 
when it ſees its Faults, which it knew not before: 
as we congratuiate ſome ſick Perſons, on knowing 
themſelves to be fick. | 

7. Raſhneſs ſpoils the beſt Defions ; which muſt 
be carried on prudently, and with good Advice, 

if we would have them prove fucceſsful. 

8. To /me Men, eſpecially ſuch as ſubfiſt b 

Dealings in the world. a g Name is * 
fary, that it may well be reckoned as a means of 
their Livelihood ; ſurely then it is no light Matter 
to rob a Man of what is ſo valuable to him. 

9. The Honor and Comfort of Parents con- 
fiſt in a numerous Offspring, which degenerate not 
from the antient Virtue of the Fami 
10. This is commonly the Fortune of theſe that 

ſpoil and deceive others, they at laſt meet with 
ſome who do the like to them. 

11. What 1s there comparable to a oredent 


Mind, which is not crafty to. deceive, but ſo cau- 


tious as not my deceived n 
12. That Frundfhip is mo which 
| L—_ of 1 formed. - 

That is true Friend ſbip, which neither 
1 ear, nor any Proſpect of Intereſt can diſu- 
nite; wih which Men die, and for wars they 
icruple not to die. 

14. He Jooked well to the Safety of ay Citt= 
zens, wherein he underftood his own to be com- 
prehended. - 

15. Theſe have worked but one Hour, and you 
have made them equal to vs, who have borne the 
- Burden ** we 

16. Some 
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16. Some men travel here and there to ſhake 
off the inward Load of the Mind, which by ſuch 
Agitation only becomes more irkſome : as in a 
Ship, a Burthen that is fixed and immoveable, 
ſtrains it the leſs, while ſuch as are moveable are 
apt to fink the Side, to which they roll, by their 
unequal Preſſure. Ys „ 

17. Either in hearing or reading, we muſt not 
ch at old or new-coined Words, or extravagant 
Meta „ and rhetorical Flouriſhes of Speech; 
but ve ſuch Precepts as may prove of ule; 
and remark ſuch noble and manly Sentences as 
may be tranferred to Things. Let us ſo learn, 
that what were Words, may become Works, 


Aliquando Oratio ponityr, &c. 


metimes a Sentence, or Part of a Sontence, an= 
ſwering to the Dueſiion. who or what? ſupplies 
the Place of an Antecedent ; and then the Relative 
muſ? be in the Neuter Gender. 55 


1. We ſpend our Time in idle and unprofitable 
Laboars, which makes Life 22 ſhort — 1 
is long enough to accompliſh the greateſt Things, 
if we know how to uſe it rightly. 


2. The Poſſeſſion of Riches, and all external Things, 
is precarious and uncertain; which makes the wiſe 
Man deſpiſe them, and reſt contented in the  Pof- 
ſeſſion of Virtue and a good Conſcience. f 

3. Old Men have weak Defires, which makes 
4. When 2 vain-glorious Man fails of his Aim, 
when be miſſes the Praife, and perhaps meet with 


e 33 dea) 


e 


23% » rr 
* 
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ous) then what Diſturbances and Diſquiets, and 


even Tortures, is he under? 
5. 4 Fool (like a Beaft) 7s no ſooncy provoked | 


Þut be grows angry; and which is worle, it ap- 


pears immediately in his Countenance, Words, | 


and Attons: Whereas a prudent Man is not 


unſeemly tranſported by his Paſſion; but ſtifles 
his Reſentment even by the moſt reproachful In- 
Juries. 


Relativum inter duo, &c. 


F a Relatis ov comes Sernuens two Subſlantives not 


of the ſame Gender; the Relatives may agree in 
Cheer, with the latter of the Subſlantrves ; as, 


* How full of Reaſon and Counſel is that 


Animal, whom we call Man! 


2. Ovid was born in the Town, which is called 


Sulma. 


Or with the For mer. 


1. Nothing is wretched, but when you ; Dink: | 
it to, this very Place, which you call Ban iſbment, 


is to the Natives their dear Country ; and how 


many, were they to enjoy, from the Remains of 
your Fortune, but the leaſt Part, would _ 
themſelves near Heaven; 

2. The World was formed of that confuled 
Heap of Matter which was called Chaos. | 

. That reatonable Creature, whom we call 

Man, doth many unreaſonable Things. 

4. Thoſe heavenly Fires, which Men call Stars, 
| thine brighteſt when the Night is darkeſt. 
Aliquando 
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Aliquando Relativum concordat, &c. 


metimes a Relative, alſo a Noun Adjective, or 
Participle agrees with.the Primitive under ſtoad 
in the Pete, as, meas Fortunas, qui—where 
qui agrees with the Primitive Pronoun mei, undcr- 
flood in the Poſſeſſive meas, 


1. By ſome miſtake, perhaps in Battle, I may 
wound my Fellow- Soldier and ſpare the Enemy; 
but this is an Accident, not my Fault, who in- 
tended to ſtrike an Enemy. _ | 5 
2. Let a Man be ever ſo ungrateful or inhu- 
man, he ſhall never deſtroy my Satisfaction, who 

e a good _ 1 

3. J envy : appineſs, who having a great 
deal, thinkeſt — +. gong "a " 85 
4 No body regards my Words, calling for Help; 

am poor. 
5. Truſt your Secrets to no one, unleſs it be as 
much to the Advantage of the Perſon that hears 
them, to conceal them, as to yours, that tell them. 
6. I hate to fee thy Face, who haſt ſlandered 
me behind my Back. ES a. 
7. I wonder at your Folly ts waſh a Blackamoor. 


Si Nominativus Relativo et Verbo, &c. 


JF a Nominative Caſe is put between a Relative 
and a Verb, the Relative is governed by the Ver b, 
er by ſome other Mord in the ſame Sentence with the 
Vierò; becauſe a Relative, when tis not the Nomi- 
native oF to the Verb, is uſed as a Subſtantive in 
the ſame Variety of Cafes ; And if you turn y Re- 
. | | ale, 
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lative, as is neceſſary in Parſing, or making Latin. 

into the Pronoun is, ea, id. &c. you will plainly per- 
ceive what it is govern'd of ; as in the Example be- 
fore you; cujus N umen adoro, whoſe Deity I adore; 
i. e. * Deity, or, the Deity of him, ejus Numen. 


The Relative governed of the Verb: as, 


nothing, but what ſhe 
gave: But ſhe gives not Virtue ; therefore Virtue 
is a Good, klcd the ctact wie awe: | 

2. It is much more tolerable not to 
than to loſe; and therefore ſee thoſe 
more cheartul, whew Fortune never wok any No- 
tice of, than thoſe whom ſhe hath deſerted. 

3. Happy is the man, who loves God, and 
whom God loveth. 


+; A god Man does good to thoſe whom it is 
in his Power to ferve, and injures no one. 


5. That Virtue, which Fortune governs not, 
75 8 

a and 2 have ſometimes ef- 
hings, wh Threats and Blows 

— | 
7. That Man, we may be fure, is a Perſon of 
true Worth, whom we find thoſe that envy him 
moſt, are yet forced to commend. 


8. <7 makes us run into thofe 
1 which our Prudence might have pre- 


Tre to overcome ſuch Things, as it is 
me for the Mind to be a Slave to; as, Gain, 
A Pleaſure, Grief, c. 

10. Wicked Men oftentimes draw 2 


1. Fortune takes 1 


| 
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4 that which they fear, by thoſe very Means 
whereby they ſtudy to avoid it. | 
11. The greateft Art that a truly wiſe Man ſtu- 
dies, is to underſtand what he ought to do, and 
what to avoid upon all Ocaſions. 
132. The more any Man knows, the lefs he i 1$ 
apt to talk; for his Wiſdom makes him coolly 
deliberate what and when it is fit to ſpeak. 


13.1 have paid the Money to the Man I owed 
It. 


Or of PR other Ford in the Sentence; as, 


What Happineſs, what: an honourable old 
Ages waits him, who hath given himſelf up to the 
Patronage and Direction of the wife Men! He 
will have thoſe with «whom he may deliberate con- 
cerning the leaſt and greateſt Affairs; whom he 
may conſult daily co — himſelf; ; from whom 
he may hear che Truth without Contumely, and 
2 * without Flattery ; and to whoſe Like- 
neſs he may form himſelf. 
hy We muſt firft iaſpe& ourſelves, and examine 

our own Strength; then the Buſineſs we are going 
upon; then thoſe for whoſe Sake, or with whom, 
it is to be tranſacted; and undertake that only, the 


End of which we can accompliſh, or at leaſt * 
to do fo, 

Nothin ſo much delights the Mind 2s facet: 

and faithful riendſhip; ; how great a good is it, 

to find a 2 in which you may ſafely lodge 


every Secret; whoſe Converſation may eaſe your 


Anxiety, ibo /e Judgment may give you Counſel, 
and whoſe — diſppate all Sorrow? 1 
+ » 
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4. As there is nothing more n than 2 
Friend, ſo a principal Point of Wiſdom conſiſts | 
in the Choice of him: concerning which, obſerve 
this Rule among others; Enter not into Familia- 
rity with a Man prone to Anger. 

Every one loves, or pretends to love him, 
whoſe Liberality is fo well known every where, 
— rang procured him the Name of à bounti- 
ver 


6. Beauty is a Good, than which nothing is 
more frat. 
7. Next unto Virtue, let Children be bred up 
to Indaſtry ; without which indeed cannot 
be virtuous; for both and Fraud are 


2 the Fruit of Negligence and Sloth ; 
when an aQtive - . — 


W 


|  Conflrultion of SU IS TAN TIVES. 
Quum duo Subſtantivi, cc. 


Jy) HEN two Subftantives of differ rrent Sighifica- 
| tion meet together, with the Particle Oh, before 


them, or implied, the latte ſhall be put feb Ge- 
niti ue Caſe, 


n Admo- 
nition perhaps does not inſtruct, hut it makes the 
—— — * 
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the the memory : The Mind alſo ſometimes pretend 


„Things that are evident; it is 
5 | - w_i—s | 
_ of the "aſe . n firm and laſti 
0 is ng; 
* 
it is it not 

2 Thing foreign, nor wants the Applauſc 
of Men. 
3. The Mind of the wiſe Man is never free from 

Joy ; but this Joy cometh not but from the Co- 
Seirouſneſs of Virtue : No one can truly rejoice, but 
the brave, the juſt, the temperate, 
tha Things witich — a 5 
| 0 en , 

be your Polen. There is but Es Good: oh 
Cauſe and Foundation A an happy Life, and that 
. Be Tage of « Crime inthe rſt $ 

e of Crime is t 

| 3 for he that knows not that he ack 

finned, will not defire to be reformed. 
6. Wickedneſs will never get to ſuch an Height; 
will never ſo conſpire againſt Virtue, as not to leave 
the Name of Philoſophy venerable and ſacred. 

7. Without a panion, the Poſſeſſion of n 
'Grod can be agreeable. 

of Virtue : We juſtly 


8. Calamity is the Occafion 
call them miſerable, who grow liſtleſs with too 


much Happineſs, whom a ſluggiſh . Tranquility 
detains as it were in a calm Sea. 

9. Let neither Love of Friends, nor Hatred 2 

Enemies; neither Hope of Pleaſure or Gain, nor 

Fear of Pain or Damage, neither proſperous nor 


croſs Events, ever move ne to turn aſide from 
the Rule of Virtue, | 
10. * 
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10. Perſons of eminent Virtue, when they are 
advanced, are leſs envied; for their — 
ſeems but due unto them ; and no Man envies the 
Payment of a Debt. 

11. Children inereaſe the Cares of Life, but 
they mitigate the Remembrance of Death. 

7. dm © great Place are thrice Servants ; 
Servants o | a: the King, Servants of Fame, and Ser- 
_ 4 100 neſs. 

ndignation is a Grief for i Proſperity of 

4 Man unworthy, = 

14. Shame is a Diferder of of the Mind, ariſing 

from the Apprebenſion of Zoll ſt, preſent, or to 

come, to the Prejudice of a 's own, or his 

Friend's Reputation, 
186. Let the Father's Care in educating his Chil- 
_ e A Son, the Heir of the Family, 

to the Joy he will have in their well- 

: And lett eee beware, that her In- 

yn. hy not ſpoil them. 

156. Stripes, F — Wearineſs, Hunger, Cold, 

are the Rewards of Idleneſs. 

17. If we ſhould diſtinguiſh the Canrſes of our 

Fear, we ſhall find that ſome are real, and others 

enly in Appearance: We fear not Death, but 


only the Thought of Death; for we are not farther 


from 1 it at one Time than another. 


Adjectivum in Neutro Genere, &c. 


A* N or, (ſuch as, little, more, leſs, ny | 

wy; none, and the like) in the Neuter 
EA put abſolutely (i. &. without a Subſtantive) 
ſometimes requires a Genitive Caſe 


1. Ayarice 
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1. Avarice in old Age is moſt ſcandalous; for 
what can be more abſurd, than, by how much the 
leſs Way remains in Life, to ſeek ſo much the more 
Proviſien? 5 _ 
2. There is jo much Good in Friendſhip, that the 
Gifts, both of the Gods and Men, ſeem to join in 
the Perfection of it. 1 
3. The leſs Delight a Man 
the leſs he Death. 
4. It is not right to 


hath known in Life, 


judge of Things, before 
you know what Truth there is in them. 
5. In War, Prudence and Skill is of more Con- 
ſequence than Strength void of Counſel, _ 

6. In War it is of more ConJequence, what Sort 
of ſoldiers you command, than how many. 

7. No one likes to ride an unbridled Horſe; 
but there is more Danger from an unbridled 

8. When old Age comes, if it brings uo other 
Evil with it, this one is ſufficient; that by living 
long a Man ſees many Things, he would wiſh not 

All our Care ought always to be thus applied: 

5 [ome Good, if we can; if not to do no Evil. 

10. Malicious Men will do Things by which 
themſelves reap n Gond ; nay, often much Harm; 
only that they may vex-and grieve others. 

11. You will find ns Truth, no Cxrtainty in the 
Things which are extolled by common Fame. 

12. What Advantage is there in Life? | 


Nay ra- 
ther, what Labour and Trouble is there not in it ? 


13. All Things paſs away, but to return again; 
I ſee nothing new. 


14. This is 1 Time for Idleneſs and Sloth. 
15. ow much Time _ Leiſure doth he gain, 
e of | wad 
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who is not curious to know what his Neighbour 
| hath faid or done, but only what he doth himſelf 
that it muſt be juſt and right. | 

| 16. We muſt not ſpend too much Time upon 
q Recreations, but remember that the End of Re- 

| creation is to fit us for Buſineſs, not to be itſelf a 
1 Buſineſs to us. 

157. He is an 1 t Huſbandman, who 
to ſave a little Seed " ſo thin, as, at Harveſt- 
time, to have liitle or no Crop. 

18. As full Ears load and lay the Corn, ſo does 
too much goed Fortune bend break the Mind. 

19. The leſs Art and. Eloguence is uſed in telling 
2 the more likely it is to gain Belief. 

20. From a numerous Attendance there is more 
Trouble and Danger, than uſeful Service. 

21. He that thinks highly of himſelf, ex- 
13 much Submiſſion and Obſervance from others ; 
is therefore angry when he thinks it is not 

knee paid him. 
2. It is great Folly to be proud of the Gifts 
of Fortune, for certain they add no true Worth 
to the Man; ſomew — outward Pomp and Bra- 

very they may 1 him to, but that makes no 

N in the Perſon. 

23. We ſhould often turn our Thoughts upon 
our er, and look into that. Part of the Wallet 
which Men commonly fling behind their Backs, 
that they may not ſee their own Faults. 
22. Death hath this Good in it, that it puts an 

End to old Age. 


Exorisk EXAMPLES. 9 
Ponitur interdum Genitivus, &c. 
——— a Genitive Caſe flands alone by itſelf ; 


” the former Subſtantive of which it is govern'd 
being underflood by the Figure Ellipfis. act 


1. Where lives your Bookſeller? At the Lamb, 
not far from St. Pauls. 
2. When you went laſt to Find/er, where did 
you dine? At the White Hart. | | 
3 Yeſterday my Father preach'd at St. Mary's, 
and on Sunday he will preach at the Temple. 
4. No Poſleſhon is better than Friendſbip. 
Duo Subſtantiva rei ejuſdem, &c. 
WW E N two Subſtantives come together, re- 
ſpecting the ſame Thing, or when the latter ex- 
plains the . of the former, they are both put in 
the ſame Caſe, by what is called Appoſition, as in 
the Example given (Opes jrritamenta malorum.) 


Irritamenta is put in Appofition with Opes, and 


eros the Nature of Riches, as an Iuſtigation to all 
manner Vice. _ rage? Es 

Note, Appoſition is uſed alike in all Cafes, where the 
Sign being may be put between the two Subſtantives, 


I. Forecaſt, an indiſputable Good in human Life, 
| - — by unneceſſary Fears turned into 
vil. ik | 

2. In the Conduct of Life three Things are 
principally to be avoided, Hatred Envy, and Con- 

- tempt; and how this may be done, Wiſdom alone 

can ſhew. 1 | | 
3. But by one Thing is the Mind perfected, 2he 

immutable Knowledge of Goog and Evil ; which be- 


* 
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Iongs to Phil 
;tlelf with it. 

4. There are certain Inclinations within us, 
which will make us flow and lazy in ſome Affairs, 
and bold and raſh in others; nor can this Raſh- 
neſs be reſtrained, nor this  Sluggifhneſs quickened, 
unleſs the Cauſes of them are extirpated ; falſe A- 
miration and falſe Fear. 

5. Frugalty comprehends theſe three Virtues ; | 
Ferri Tu 4 Toft and Prudence. 


n are contented with Glory,” the 
Record 1 of Virtue. 
the Poor, 


7. He is not to be reckoned among 
who hath acquired to himſelf the good Arts, and 
Hong Friends ; the ſureſt Proviſion for old Age. 
8. Be not idle, but_diligent in Buſineſs ; the 
induſtrious Bee drives the Drones, @ fuggiſh Crea- 


ture, from their Hives 
upon Man Friendſhip, 


9. Nature has beftowed 
an Aſſiflant to his Virtues, not the Companion of 
his Vices ; that as Ares when unmated cannot 


arrive at Exce m__ to it, when 
paired and matched By anot 


10. Obſequĩouſneſs muſt be attended with Po- 


liteneſs, but let Flateery, the Promoter of Vice, be 
_ Og. 


7 . Envy an Attendant on virtue, generally 
Wy at good Men. 
12. There are two Things, -which chiefly drive 
Men to villainous Actions; Luxury and Axa- 


rice. 
Pleaſure, the Mother of all Evil, yet pre- 


. f 


14 Juſtice, that mof excellent Virtue, can do 
| much 


olophy alone; no other Art concerns : ; 


77 
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much without Prudence, but Prudence without 


_ Juſtice, nothing. 


15. When we oblige thoſe that can hevet pay 
us again, as a Stranger upon his laſt Farewell, or 
a neceſſitous Perſon upon his Death · bed, we make 
Providence our Debtor, and rejoice in the Con- 
ſcience, even, of a fruitleſs Benefit. 

16. Anger is certainly a mean Thing, and be- 


low the Dignity of Man: This Appears by Con- 


fidering thoſe Perſons in whom it . ; who are 
generally of the weaker Sort, — Women, 
od and fick Folks. 


Laus et Vieperines, &c. 


HEN two Sub/lantives come together, and 
the latter is ſpoken in Praile, or Diſpraile of 
a Thing, ſhewing the Nature, Quality, or Character 
of ſuch a Thane, it Hall be put in the Genittve or 

Ablative Caſe. 


1. In the Genitive, 


EF. What can bs fo chr iT Wat; when 
mw __— the Heavens, and contemplate Hea- 


ly Things, as that there is a Deity of infinite 
75 dom, who governs the Univerſe? 


A Man of true Piety will bear whatever 
0 to him, with Equanimity ;. for he will 


know that it proceeds from the Divine Law, that 


governs the Univerſe. 
Shame, as it hinders many from doing what 


right, fo it ſometimes keeps Men of a wicked 
255 poſition from baſe Actions. 


+ Some Men. are 2 ſuch tyrannous Humour, 
C3. 


- 
te of RR Os, A 
* 


one /a great, and yet be the more 
for Liberality 1s to be meaſured not ſo much by 
what is given, as by the Atny of the Girer. | 


for long Life. 
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that, upon the leaſt Pretence, they take a Plea- 
Jure in iormenting thoſe who are in their Power. 

- 5. He was neither for Stature big, nor to the 
View ſtrong, but a Man of admirable Wiſdom. 

6. He th that is of a ſervile Nature is not to be. 


amended by Reaſon and Perſuaſion, but by Stripes. 


7. There 7 is no Man of ſo choleric a Temper, but 
if he hcartily endeavoured, he would find it 


ble to Ln Fg by Fj: 
lies diſquiet us not their Strength; but 

by heir Numbers: ſo, great Affairs do not vex us 
much, as many Things of little Value. | 

9. A Man of a mean Eſtate may give leſs than 
way "Ar Perfon ; 


2. inthe Ablative. es 
i 1. Such as are of à malevolent Diſpeftion are 


4 the worle for being aſked a Favour. 


2. Young Men of great Genius are rather to be 
checked than on to Glory. 


3- He that Delight to hear his Neigh- 
bour defamed may well be preſumed to be of ſo 


malevolent an Humour, that it is not likely he ſhould 


Alick at ſpreading the Slander. 


4. To be of a fo fre and chearf\ ul Mind, at Hours 
of Meat and End deb rate 


4 Health! is more ſweet to thoſe who are re- 


covered from a fore Diſeaſe, than to thoſe who 
were always of a ſcund and healthful — 


6. Simonides was accounted a Man 
Alemory, 


90 great 
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The Vulgar, of a reftleſs Diſpeſit ion, are ſe- 
4 and = 1 of a Change of Go- 
' vernment. 8 

8. If ſach as are born of good Parents, are of 
a bad Diſpeſition, they become degenerate by their 
own Fault, and diſgrace their Family. 

9. A Perſon of Integrity will not be prevailed 
upon, either for Fear or Favour, to juſtify the 
leaſt Untruth : But a Man of no Conſcience, who 
hath accuſtomed himſelf to Lying. cares not how 
many Falſhoods he teſtifies, which he utters — 
out any Difficulty. 

10. It is hard for a Man of baſe Cendition, o 
bear a ſudden — decently. 


Opus et Uſus, &c. 


o PUS and Uſus, when they ſignify Need, Want, 
Occaſion, require an Ablative Caſe. 


1. Wiſdom among other Things, teaches us 
to receive all Accidents with as much Equani- 
mity, as if they were — by the Will of 
Heaven; and plainly ' he is the hap- 
pieſt Man, who Ag in no Ted of Proſperity, 
and he the mo powerful, who can command 
himſelf. 

2. There is x0 Need of Exhortation, or Advice 
to underſtand the Qualities of Colours; the Eye 
will diſtinguiſh white from black without a Teach- 
er; but the Mind ſtands in Need of many Precepts, 
44 it may ſee the Fitneſs of every Action in 

| 
3. There is Need of Mexiftrates, without the | 


Prudence and Diligence of — a State can - 
not be well ſupported. 


4. *'T'was 
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4. Tuns an eaſy Matter to bid Defiance to 
abſent Evils : Behold, the Pains now threaten, 


which you ſaid were tolerable; behold Death, 
againſt the Fear of which you have often ſpoken 


| fo courageouſly ; now then is the Time for Courage, 
_ a firong Reſolution. 


rave Men have zo Need of Wells. 
What Need would there be of Fortitude, was 


Juſtice, of its own Accord, to give every one their 


own ? 

7. To ſecure ourſelves on Land, we have Need 
ef Ships at Sea. 

8. He is fo Dihgent, he wants no Monitor. 


| 9. There is Need of great Care and Prudence in | 
the Choice of a Wife. 


Ufus. 


1. Let him go; there is no. Need I ſhould follow 
him ; for I know he hates us all. 


m_— = reſent F da not want it. 
My Fr iend defires you would lend him three 


— Pounds; for he has Occafion for one hundred 


to-day ; and he wil, want two hundred to- morrow. 


4. Now is the Time for Strength, and every * 
9 Enemy. 


Opus autem adjective, Ke 


BY 7 Oues ; is ſometimes uſed as an Abietive vue 
declined, for needful, neceſſary, and then it 15 


ezly uſed in the Nominative or —_—— Caſe. 
n 


2. Keep the Money I lent you ſtill in your 


? 
, 
6 
' 
. 
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1. When you have done a Kindneſs, what need 
is there to ſpeak of it? This is to invade another's 
Province, who would declare it with a better Grace; 
and add even this to your Praiſe, that you have 
not ſpoken of it yourſelf, 4 
2. Wiſh, that you may be able to return a 
TH it ſhall be neceſſary, not that it may 

0. | 
3. Much Patience is neceſſary to bear the Loſs 
of a Friend decently. | 

4. Nothing is more neceſſary for the ſetting up a 
Fortune-Teller, than Impudence on one Side, and 
Credulity on the other. | | | 
J The Soldier who guards the Ammunition 

_ Baggage is as neceſſary as he that fights the 
| ttle. | | | 

6. It is manifeſt that few Things are neceſſary to 
_ fatisfy Nature. | e 


Conſtruction of ADjecTiIvEs. 
Adjectiva que deſiderium, &c. 


| eue ſignifying Deſire, Know Me- 

1 mory, and the Contraries to theſe, as, Averfion 
Ignorance, Forgetfulneſs, or other Paſſions of the 
Mind, govern a Genitive Caſe ; the Signs of and for. 


1. DSS IRA Z. 


„ Valour is de/irous of Danger, and thinks 
how to behave, not what it is about to ſuffer ; for 
this is the Part of Glory. 


2. Every 


—— ——— — 


— — — 
——— * 


— 
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„ 
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2. Every one that hath the leaſt Generoſity in 
him, is defirous of Fame. 
*3- Young Men are de/frous of Honour, and Vic- 
tory, more than Money; as, not having yet been 


4. He that is ſo greedy of Money, as not to care 


| how he gets it, inſtead of raifing his Family, con- 


founds it, but the Man who hateth Bribes, and 
all unlawful Ways of Gain, ſhall proſper. 
5. Wiſdom extols her Children, and ſuccours | 
thoſe who are zealous for her. 
6. By Nature Mortals are greedy of Demi nion. 
7. We are deſirous of our Friends Company, be- 
cauſe we know not how long we may enjoy them. 
8. Many, and eſpecially they who are ambitieus 


— Grandeur and Glory, take from ſome, that 


hey may give to others, and account themſelves 
generous to their Friends, if they enrich them at 
any Rate; but this is ſo far from being conſiſtent 
with, that nothing can be more contrary to, our 


* 


2. AVERSION, or CARELESSNESS. 


1. Moſt Men are zmpatient of Labour, in ſearch- 


Ing after Truth, and embrace ſooneſt the Things 
that are at hand. | | 


2. All Power cannot bear an Aſfeciate. 
3. The richeſt Man, careleſs of his Affairs, is 


ſoon reduced to Poverty. 


4. We are apt to extol ancient Things, regard- 
tefs of modern, * 


5. Virtue regards not Fortune. 


* 


3+ K NOW - 
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3. KnowLEzDGr. 


i & Mind, conſcious of its own Integrity, trĩ- 
umphs over unjuft 
2, A Man, well filed in the Law, has an Op- 
portunity of doing as much Harm as Good. 

Men often neglect, and proudly overlook, 
the modeſt and harmleſs ; but — the auda- 
cious, tho* guilty of abominable Crimes. | 

4. Can you preſume to viſit me, when you know 
yon played ſuch an audacious Prank ? 

$5. Tis both pleaſant and honourable to be Ma f 
ter of the ancient Writers. 


+4 lononance. 


1. If in ſpeaking we make not uſe of liberal | 
Arts; yet it cafily appears, whether we are ign0- 
rant of them, or * learned them. 

2. The Ant, in no wiſe ignorant of what is it. 

ceme, lays up Food againſt Winter. 
3 aſcfal that a Man be willingly ignorant 
of thoſe Things, which are beyond his Capacity. 

4. He was ſo ſtupid that he knew nothing. 5 

5. Having taſted Miſery * I have learned 
to aſſiſt the Wretched. 


5. MEMORY. 


1. Reaſon is the ſole Arbitreſs of Good and 
Evil : Senſe cannot give its Opinion, but of the 
Things Preſent, is not provident of what 1s to 
come, nor mindfer of what is paſi, knows no 


Conſequence, 
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Conſequence, tho on this depends that conſtant 
Tah: Perfection. 

= ways mindful of your Duty to God, your 
Neighbour, and — r 

3. You have a Leader, mindful of you, unmind- 
4 oma. a Happineſs not always to be met 
4. A Man of Probity will be always mindful ef 


bis. Friend. * 
5. When you have ſufficiently provided for 
yourſelf, remember me. F 


6. FonGETFULNESS. 
1. He that is thinking of what he ſhall ſtil! re- 
ceive, generally forgets what he has received; nor 
has Covetouſnels any greater Evil in itſelf, than it - 
is teful. . 5 
2. Fortune is continually making Choice of new 


|  FEvils to remind us of her Power, as i er ban 


Forgot it. | | | 
3. All Men hate thoſe who are anmindful of Be- 
fs. | 1 2 


4 [ will be gigdful of you, tho' I am forgetful 


of myſelf. 1 1 
5, 80 is Integrity, and ſo juſt his Ac- 
lateſt Poſterity ſhall tot be anmind- 


- tions, that 

ful of theſe Things. 
Adjectiva verbalia-in as, &c. 

72 R BAL Adjeftives in ax i. e. Adjefives 

derived from Verbs, and ending in ax) govern a 

_ Genitive Caſe : The Sign of, or in; as in the Exam- 


ple given, Audax Ingenii, / of, or, in Diſpeftias. 
e 
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1. In what conſiſts an happy Life? In Security 
and uninte 1 ; Which proceeds 
from Grea of Mind, from Conſtancy. 
tenacious of a right Judgment. 

2. No one can maintain Fuftice, who is poſſeſſed 

of the Defire of heaping up more than is enough. 
3. The Memory of a Kindneſs is oftentimes 

very ſhort, but it is apt to retain an Injury. 

4. The Heart of a Fool, like a broken Veſſel, 
is not able to hold any Knowledge, 

5. Gluttony is conſumptive of an Eſtate, whereas 
Temperance preſerves it. 

6. Moſt Men are ſagacions in their own Profit ; 
but who endeavours the 7 155 ” 2 a 
7. I that was ever ye e/s, and bor! 

theughtleſs Eaſe, 276 Extremities, 

8. Inſtruct a Child, as foon as he is capable of 
Inſtruqtion, and ſeaſon his Mind with the Princt- 

ples of Virtue, before he receives other Impreſ- 
ions, and probably they will grow up with him, ſo 

that he will not forſake them, as long as he lives. 


Nomina Partiti va, & c. 


N OUNS Partitive, called ſo becauſe they fignify 
Part, or ſome one or more, as, aliquis noſtrum : 
Alſo, Nouns of Number, {as, one, two, three, firſt, 
ſecond, third); alſo, Adjectives of the Comparative 
and Superlative Degree ; and ſome, put partitively, 
having of, or, among after them, gourn a Genitive 
Caſe, from which they borrow their Gender, that is, 
are of the ſame Gender with the Genitive Caſe they 
govern; and the Reaſon is plain, for ſome Caſe or 
other of that Word which is the Genitive, is under - 


flora, 


Grief, becauſe a Man's Self, or ſome of his, either 
are, or ſeem to be negleQed. 
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Hood, as in the Examples given: Primus Regum ; 
Primus is of the ſame Gender with Regum, becauſe 
Rex is wiader/iood, Primus Regum, i. e. Primus 
Rex Regum: /o, Dextra Manuum, i. e. Dextra 
Manus Mannum. 


I. Nouns PARTITIVE, and put partitively. 


1. The Fortune, which is common and un- 
certain, and which none of us can ſhun, or by any 


Means make better, we muſt bear with Patience - 
and Diſcretion. | 


2. Not any of us can be formed, or the Life and 
Diſpoſition of any one be changed on a ſudden. 
3. Of all the Degrees of Socicty, none is more 


excellent, zone more ſtabl n when worthy 
Men, through a — — are inti- 
nnn together. | 
= 


here is none of us, who have had a liberal 
Education, who thinks not upon his Maſters, 


Tutors, and the very Place itſelf, with a pleafing 


Remembrance. 
5. Of all Things, there is not any more proper 


to ſecure Power, than to be beloved; nor any 


more unlikely, than to be feared! _ 
6. Anger is a Defire of Revenge, joined with 


7. Of all theſe Things my Father knew nothing 


at all 


8. Of all Men living there is none I had rather 
meet than you, my Friend. | : 
9. We often ſpoil a good Office, not only after 
we have conferred a Benefit, but in conferring 4 
*. 
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for who of us is ſatisfied with being aſked ſlightly, 


or but once ? . th , 
10. Nothing ſupports the Reputation of an ex- 
cellent Maſter: more than when almoſt every one 
among his Boys prove good Scholars. 
11. No Mortal is wile at all ,T imes. 
12. Is there any Man ſo happy as [? 
13. I eſteem no Men more. 
14. Of Woels, the black take no Dye. 
15. Diſcord embroils even the leaſt Things. 


II. Num E RAL 8, or Nouns of Number. 


I. The firſt Men, and their immediate Deſcen- 
dants followed Nature, pure and untorrupt, and 
held the ſame, as their Leader and Law, by 
an orderly SubritWÞdn of the worſe to the better; 
for this was ever the Rule of ſimple Nature. | 

2. Of my Brothers, one is dead, and the other 
Ike w ac. . - - N 5 

3. Of the Fudges, fix gave it to me, and one 
againſt me. | | WT” 

4. It is no Wonder, that ef /o many thouſand 
Dangers, that are conſtantly hovering about us, 
one ſhould hit us at laft. : 

5. As for Praiſe, conſider how many who were 
once much commended, are now already quite 
forgotten, yea how many even of thoſe who com- 
-— ogy them, are long fince dead and gone them 
elves. On 18 N 
6. In all our Undertakings, theſe three Things 
are to be regarded; firſt, that Appetite be ſubſer- 
vient to Reaſon; ſecondly,. to examine the Im- 
portance of our Undertaking, that our Attention 
and Labour be neither more nor leſs than the Oc= 
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caſion * * Thirdly, that thoſe Things which 
_ to Digaity and Magnifience, be moderate ; 
and of theſe three Things, the firſt is moſt excellent. 


II. inde ECTIVES of the Comparative Degree. 
. The beſt of Guards to preſerve the Perſon of 


a Ni and ſecure the Government, are Bounty 
and J uſtice; and of the two, Bounty is the Aronger; 
for this engageth all Men's Affections. 
2. Would not he who ſhould pretend to teach 
a Mad-man how to ſpeak, walk, and behave him- 
ſelf, be the mere Mad man of the two? 
3- It is probable, the Elder of the two Sons will 
ſucceed to a great Eſtate ; but he has not half the 
Share in Learning which his Brother has. 
4+ The younger of bis two Sons fell with Honour 
in the Service of his Country. 
Fo. Of my Feet the Left is the weaker ; of my Arms 
the Right is the ſtronger; and of my Eyes the Right 
is the clearer. 


IV. of the Superlative Degree. 


exvels the Carbuncle is the moft precious; 
EA. Enopa hy oy dry hs 

2. Of Metals Gold is the moſt per .x tag becauſe 

5tis the mof pure, and the ae wet . 
3. The Lion, when he is —— to his full 

| Growth, is the moſt undaunted and heroic of all 

Animals. * wk Wh PD Gra = 30 
. all Animals the Dolphin is to be . 

40 But this may more properly be ſaid of the 


5. A Civil War is the moſt perniciows of all. 


Pain 
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6. Pain of all Evils is to be accounted the 
greateſt : for it is not only evil in itſelf, but is ſuch 
a one as permits us not, while we labour under it, 
to enjoy any, Good. 
J. Every one thinks what he ſuffers himſelf, to 
be the moſt grievous of all. 1 
8. The firſt Step to Wiſdom, is for a Man to 
know himſelf, which, as it is the meſt diſſicult of all 
Things, ſo it is far the moſt uſeful. | 5 
. Admonition is the moſt precious of all Kind- 
neſſes; and therefore they, to whom we owe this, 
ſhould be looked upon as our chief and greateſt 
Benefactors. | 
10. Gratitude to Benefactors is a duty ſo ge- 
nerally acknowledged by all, even the moſt ſavage 
% Men, that he muſt have put off much of his 


human Nature, who refuſes to perform it. 


11. He is ungratefal, who having received a 
Kindneſs, denies that he has received it; he is 
ungrateful, who diffiembles it; he is ungrateful 
who does not make a Return when Opportunity 
offers; but the moſt ungratefal of all, is he who 
forgets it. FE 

12. I am apt to wonder, when I ſee Men aſking 
Time and the Perſons, whom they aſk, moſt rea- 
dily granting it; both regard that for which it is 
aſked ; but neither of them Time itſelf; and thus 
the moſt precious of all Things is ſported with. 


Uſurpantur autem, &c. 

N OUNS Partitive, Numerals, &c. often change 
 +Y their Genitive Caſe into an Ablative, with theſe 
Prepoſitions, a, or ab, de, e, or ex; or into an Ac- 
cuſative, with inter, or ante, before them. 

a 4, or 
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A, or Ab. 


1. Of Evils we muſt not only tack the leaftt ; 


but even from theſe, if there be any Good in them, 
extract it. 


| De. 
1. Of Men a are none ſo ſavage and untrac- 


table, but they know there is a God, though they 
know not his proper Attributes. 


- 2. Of twenty, for the Veſſel carried ſo many, 
J was the only Man left. | 


3 1 am the only one of fo many Brothers. 


E, or Ex. 


1. M will profeſs themſelves to be kind, 
R os Deas Goes, but alas! in Time of 


Trial *tis hard to find one of them, who will be as 
A Word. 


Some of the Men called An a ſhort 
"eh wiſe Men ger 


3 There are no greater Wretches in the World, 
than many of thoſe whom People take to be moſt 
ha 


nd one Man of a Thouſand is Proof againſt 


5. . OF all human Things, nothing is more excellent 


zhan to deſerve well of the State. 

6. Of all Rewards of Virtue, Glory is the 
29/3 ample ; which aſeth the Shortneſs of 
Life with the Remembrance of Pofterity ; and 

makes the abſent — and the as 

| it were _ 8 


Inter, 


tmat he is /econd 1% none. 5 
2. Her Beauty is ſo far from being inferior to all, 
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Inter. 


1. Of the whole Race of Mankind, how few are 


there who know themſelves ? 


2. He was the leaſt heard among all the Orators, 


as Ante. 

1. He is a good Boy indeed, who is at School 
every Morning the fir/t of all his School. ello ws. 
Secundus aliquando, &c. 


H I'S one Ordinal, fecundus, fignifying ſecond, 
© or inferior to, ſometimes governs a Dative Caſe. 


1. He fo diligently applies himſelf to Learning, 


that it is ſecond to none. 


Interrogativum et ejus Redditivum, &c. 


| P” i» Interrogative and its Redditive ( ie. the Ward 


which anſwers-it) ſhall be of the ſame ＋ and 


Tenſe; that is, when a Quęſtion is aſked, the Anſwer 
in Latin muſt be made by the ſame Caſe of the Noun, 


Pronoun, or Participle, and by the ſame Tenſe of the 


Verb, that the Dueſiion is aſked by: Except when 
Words of a different Conſtruftion be made uſe of. 
1. Of the ſame Caſe, | 
1. Mat is Good? The Knowledge of Things: 
bat is Evil? Ignorance. * 


2.” 
2 _ 
„ - 


2. What 


- 
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2. What Labour is vain and frivolous ? That 
which is laid out in Trifles. 

3- To what may we compare the Life of Man ? 
To a Game at Cheſs. 

4. What makes us reliſh Health? Sickneſs. Fhat 
enhanceth the Value of Plenty? The Experience 
of Want. | 

5. What is a Benefit? A voluntary and kind 
Action, that gives Delight, and in giving it, re- 
ceives the ſame itſelf? it conſiſts therefore not in 
the Thing given, but in the Intention of the 
Giver. 1 

6. It is a great Part of Goodneſs to deſire to be 
good: Do you know whom I call good ? One that 
zs perfect, abſolute, whom no Force, no Neceſſity 
can induce to do a bad Thing. SY 


Hp 
2. Of the ſame Tenſe. 


1. What will you do, if you are called upon to 
ſerve your Country? Behave myſelf manfully. 
2. Hearing your Father reviled, what will you 

do ? Vindicate my Father's Honour. - 
3. How does my Friend do, having loſt his 
Son? He is in great Grief ; but comforts himſelf 
in ſome Meaſure with this Reflection, that he died 

honourably. 3 — 

_ ExcErP TIONS. 


I. From the Quęſtion being aſked by cujus, cuja, 
= whoſe, when the An wer is put in the Genitive 
Caſe. 55 


. 5 


1. Did be 7 ſhe was his own Daughter---No. 
2. Wheſe 


Whoſe then? His Brother's, 
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2. Mpoſe Son was that you —— hither to 
play with you? My Maſter's. | 


II. From the Verb reguiring another Caſe. 


1. Was he accuſed of Bribery or a Conſpiracy ? ? 
of Neither. (Abl.) 
2. Did you ſell your Horſe for Twenty Pounds ? 


For more, or perhaps 4%; I am not obliged to ell 
you. 


III. Frem the Quęſtion's being anſwered by a Pro- 
_ - noun Poſſeſive, meus, tuus, &c. when the An- 
ſwer agrees with the Interrogative. © 


1. Whoſe Company do you love above any ? 


Tine. 


2. Whoſe Servant was he you parted 


now: 2 on. 
Serengeti eo 


C onfrudtion of AdjeFives governing a 
Dative Caſe. 


Adjectiva quibus commodum, &c. 


of ver /ignifying Advantage, Fitneſs, Suita- 
bleneſs, aud the Contraries, Diſadvantage, Un- 
fitneſs, Unſuitableneſs; Likeneſs, er Unlikeneſs; 
Pleaſure, or Diſpleaſure ; Submiſſion, or Refiſt- 
ance ; or that have any Manner of Relation to a 
Thing require a Dative Caſe. The Sign to, or for. 


Ap vAx- 


= "3's ed 2 - 
— - 
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ApvAN TAGE, &c. 


i; He that has a Heartto be kind and bountiful 


to his Neighbour, will not deny what 1s fit and 


convenient to himſelf ; whereas the covetous Man 
pinches his own Fleſh. 


2. Ii is much more for the Child's God, that his 


Parents ſhould chooſe for him, than he be left to 


the filly Choice he would make for himſelf. 
3: When a Father ſees a Child diſobedient and 

ſtubborn, what can be more agreeable to fatherly 
Afﬀettion, than to chaſten and correct him, if by 
_ Means he may amend him. 

Men may be happy in all Places, if their 
Mind be but /uited to their Condition. 
p 5. The Morning is the Time convenient for 

tudy. | 

6. God beſt knows what is good for us, and 
what not. 


7. It is a Pleaſure to lead a Life equal and 


. agreeable to one's Words; and ſo to live, that every 


Speech may agree with one's Morals. 
8. The Lite of the retired indeed is more eaſy, 


and more ſafe; but the Life of thoſe that apply 


themſelves to the Affairs of Government, is more 


Zeneficial to Mankind, and more conduciveto Glory 


and Renown. 


DisADVANTAGE. 


1. You judge wrong of yourſelf, if you fem 
of no Uſe but to the Afiified; a Man may ſhew 
himſelf of Service to his F riend under all Cir- 


2. Meck» 


cumſtances of Life. 
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2. Meekneſs reftrains that mad Paſſion of An- 


ger, which is not only wncaſy to ourſelves, but of- 


tentimes very detrimental to our Neighbour, 
3. The ſame Labour is not equally grievous 
to a General and common Soldier; for in the Caſe 
of a General, Honour makes the Toil eaſy. 
4. I ſhall be glad to ſee you at my houſe to- 
morrow, if it be not inconvenient for you. 
5. An ungrateful Man is his own 1 
| b. As Nature or Providence hath given to 
Man nothing more valuable than his own Foul; 


nothing is 1o deſtructive as Pleaſure to that divine 


| Ineftimable Gift. 


7. Pleaſure embarraſſeth Deliberation, is an Ene- 


my to Reaſon, and hood-winks the Mind; it keeps 


her from having any Communication with Virtue. 
8. Old Age, in great Poverty, cannot indeed 


be light even to a wiſe Man; nor in the greateſt 
Plenty, not burthenſome to a Fool. 


9. Cruelty is very diſagreeable to the Nature of | 


10. An envious Man is as uſeleſs to a State, as 
Cockle among the Wheat, or a Coward in War. 


 LikEeNnEss, &c. 


1. How like Frienuſbip is Flattery | It nos onl 
imitates, but it outdoes it; it is received wi 
open Ears, and is then moſt grateful, when moſt 
hurtful. | „ 

2. The Life of Man is lite a Game at Tables; 
the Chance is not in our Power, but to play it 
well, is. 8 | 

3. Forſake not an old Friend, for a new * 
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is not lite bim: A Friend is lite Vine, the better 

and more pleaſant for being old. 

4. The Life of Man is lite Iron; if you uſe it, 

it wears away; if you uſe it not, the Ruſt con- 
5. Fame is lite a River, thar beareth up Things 

light and ſwoln; and drowns Things weighty 


aud ſolid. 


6. When a Quarrel is once broke out, tis like 
a violent Flame, which cannot ſo ſoon be quenched, 
as it have been, whilſt it was only a ſmother- 
= - | WE = 
"% Nature hath ordered Man not to think any 
thing more beautiful than Man; for ſo great is 
1 of Nature, that Man; defires to be liſte 
Man; as an Ant to an Ant. 
8. He that ſpeaks the Truth, being always con- 
8 to himſelf, can never be diſproved ; but a 
Lyar is ſoon contuted ; for he is apt to contradi& 
himſelf. SEO 85 EG 
9. Nothing is more lite a Madman, than one 
who is drunk. 
' 10. He was a great deal more like his Mother 
than his Father. ” 
11. The Sickneſs of the Mind is ng like ſick 
Fo Rn | 3 
12. [| compare not the Man that does theſe 
Things with the beſt of Men, but I think him 
moſt like God. | + 


UNnLIXENESS. = 
I. There are two Sorts of Humility ; one 
conſiſts in the having a mean Opinion of our- 
felves ; and another in being content that _— 
| ald 
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ſhould have ſo of us; the former is contrary to 
Pride, the latter to vain Glory, 

2. He that contends where he cannot but be 
overcome, is not unlike the Viper, that bit the 
Fi. | 

. Nothing is ſo contrary to Reaſon and C onſlancy 
Fortune. 


=. Nothing be to be ſtrange to a wiſe — 
but what 1s joi Vice. 

5. Is there an Doubt, but that Injury is con- 
trary to Kindreſs ? As then to do an Injury is 2 
Thing to be avoided in itſelf, fo Kindneſs 1 is for 


itſelf to be — 


IIA un, &c. 


1. Piety is acceptable to O. 
2. It is not the Incenſe, or the Offering that is 


acceptable to God, but the Purity and Devotion of 
the Worſhipper. 


3. He that loves a Perſon, is defirous to approve 
himſelf to him, and to do whatſocver he thinks 
will be pleaſing to him. 

2. He that is full, loaths an Honey .comb, but 
to the Hungry, the moſt bitter Thing is b 

5. How /evory is a Piece of Bread tb one who :5 
ah; and how delicious is Water to bim tho is 
thir | 

2 Learn to 2 what Nature bath nds 


| — is ſuperfluous ; what eaſy 
Laws — = hath enacted; and how grateful and 


Pleaſant Life may — to theſe who obey them ; but 
how ſevere and intricate to thoſe, who rather truſt 
to — than to _ 


D I 8 


* for — Life virtuous and N 


City. 
to ſollicit any great Thi 


young Peres le 


| promote the Good of others. 
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DisyLEASVURE, &c. 


1. When Men have within themſelves no Re. 


fuch Men every Age of Life is diſagreeable; but to 
thoſe who require from themſelves all that is Good, 
nothing can ſeem an Evil, which the Neceſſity of 
Nature with it. 

2. Exile is terrible to theſe, who, as it were, 


int themſelves to one Dwelling place; but not 


20 theſe, who look upon the whole Globe as one 


3. Te is painful to a modeſt and generous Mind 

ngs from one whom he 
thinks he hack quonty ebliged ; left he ſhould ſeem 
to claim, rather than aſk it, and it ſhould be reck- 


| 6— — Favour. 


SUBMISSION, 


othing is more ef e tas for 

ve to their Parents. 
2. I have Behaviour in Life, 

and in all his ; ions, have found him fe ec 


to you. | 
in the Offender, 


3- It is a Sign of R 
when he is fupplicane to the Perſon e dnt 
141 bids a Man | 
* his Companions ; | 
entle and condeſcending to all ; * 
. and her own chief Good, is to 


RESsrsTAN E. 
„ 
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RESISTAN Ok. 


1. Children that are refractory, and contuma- 
cious to their Parents, ſhall be cut off- from the 
Land of the Living. 


2. They who are diſobedient to the Voice of the 
Lord ſhall — 


RELATION, or belonging to any Thing. 


1. So great is the Power of Virtue, that though 
we only ſee it in others, it moves us, and makes 


2 Friendly to the Perſon that ſeems to be yon, 
of it. 


2. Anger is next Kind to Gods. — 

3. All Art will recede from natural Simplicity, 
ſo ö is it 1 * 

4. To healthful Bodies the plaineſt eats arc 
generally the _ wholeſome. 

5. The covetous Man is unjuft to his Body, for 
he often denies it the moſt neceſſary. Refreſhment. = 
6. Bad Manners are contagious as well as Diſ- 

-eaſes ; and the Mind is at leaſt as much, if not 
more, liable to Infection than the Bod 

7. Recreations are ſometimes ae, both to 
the Body and Mind of Man, as neither of them is 
able to endure a conſtant Toll, without ſome Re- 
freſhment between. 

8. He that conceives in his Mind ſome arduous 
Taſk, ought firſt to aſk of Heaven Strength equal 


| thereto. 


9. People, generally ſpeaking, are kind to their 
| Neighbours for their own Sakes, 


E 2 8 10. It 


\ 


5 Comradg 
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10. It is honourable for a Man to ceaſe fiom 
Strife, but every Fool will be meddling. | 
11. Nothing but Moderation and Greatneſs of 
Mind can make cither a proſperous or adverſe 


Fortune ea 0 / to us. 
Het 


oy, the very Beginning of Wiſdom makes 


eaſy to us. 


Hue referuntur Nomina ex con, &c. 
O this Rule 1 alfo Nouns compounded of 


T 


commilito, &c. 


„ Inſolence, as he was 


but; my Fellaw Servant to the ſame Maſter. 


2. It was his Cuſtom to adapt Nzcknames to 
Things. 


3- He 


Italy. 


4. He was conſcious to himſelf of the Crime, 
denied it. 


tho 
5. Nothing can make a Man happier, than a 
_ to itſelf of its own Integri . 


: 1 Quædam ex his, &c. 


8 OME of theſe Adjetves, that fignify Like- 


nefs, Unlikeneſs, er Relation to, _ have a 
Genitive Caſe after them. 


1. S 


ie, and whom we wiſh to be lite. 


at is perfectly wiſe is perfectly Ti 


the Prepofition con; as, conſervus, _cognatus, 


s my Fellow - Soldier in Greece, and my 


2. May 
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2. May he be happy, and no: 2 
his e 


3. He was very unlike you, though ye were bred 


4. Great Wits are allied to Madmen. | 
1 Lou miſtake the Perſon; he whom you fear 1 
was like this Man. 1 
6. He that regards not the Inſtruction of his 1 
Father, or Tutor, or other Superior, whoſe Love 
is equal to his Authority, will always be a Fool. 


Communis, alienus, immunis, &c. 


E ACH of tbeſe three Adjectives govern ſeveral 
Cafes. | 


I. Communis. 
With [/4 Genitive. 


1. Every Body can tell you, that Calamities are 
common to all Mankind. 
2. Death is common to all living Creatures. 
3. Even ſo it is with all worldly Things; their 
Spring comes, and they are put forth.; then blows 
the Wind, and they go down: And in their Place 


| e up others like unto them: So that to endure 
t for a while only, is common to all. 


4. It is an old Proverb; all Things are common 
among Friends. | 


With a Dattve. | 


r. Univerſal Experience ſhews, that Death is 
common to all Agen 


2. We are not to condemn any Thing that is | 
eemmen is @ Nation; for Cuſtom defends „ 


E 3 3. Is 
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3. It is common to all, but ſuch as are of the 
vileſt W to love their Country. 


A Dative with an Ablative and the Prepofiti on cum. 


1. It is not agreeable to Reaſon, to think highly 
of ourſelves for ſuch,Things as are common to us 
with Beafts and Plants. - 5 

2. I will bear manfully thoſe Dangers which 
are common to me with the refl of Mankind, 


3- They conſpire together, and diſplay their 
Villainies f in common to one another. 8 


Note, When two Perſons or Things follow the 
Adjective, with the Conjunttion and between them ; 
and muſt not be rendered in Latin by et, but by the 
* cum, with an Ablative Caſe. 


Fo To move and breathe, to fleep and wake, to 
hunger and thirſt, to live and die, are — 
common to Princes and Peaſants. 

2. A ſudden Death is equally | common to Good 


and Bad. Therefore it is horrible indeed to die 


all, but not to die ſuddenly. . - 
3. Perfect Reaſon is the proper Good of Man; 
other Things are common to him and brute Animals; 
Is he ftrong ? So are Lions; Is he beautiful? 80 
is the Peacock; 1s he ſwift? So are Horſes. 


| II. Alienus. 
. 72 th a Genitive Coſe. _ 
. A frank Nature is bow fer 2 


2. He 
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2. s e en but it was wide of 
Truth. 


With a Hints, 
to {| 


id our Time in the Purſuit 
ly ＋ to our Buſineſs. 


1. We are | 
of Things. that are 


only forſake him; but ha ompany, as a 
Diigrace and Trouble to \ therefore no 


firange to him. 
3. I know how averſe you are to Ambition, who 
delight ſo much in Study and Retirement. 


A 
With an Ablative Caſe. 


It is not conſiſtent with the Dignity of a Judge, 
oe he is aboat to pronounce Sentence, to fhew 
any Signs of Anger in his Looks, Words, or Geſ- 

ture. 
2. We muſt take Care chat what we ſay be not 
petulant, nor proud, nor unſuitable in Time or 
Place. 
. Injuſtice may be done two Ways ; by Frand 
orce ; Fraud is the Property + a Fox, and 
Form of a Lion, both very unbecoming of a Man ; ; 
but Fraud is the more deteſtable. 


And with the Prepoſition A, or Ab. 


1 I dijaffefied to me, my 
Letters will do no Good. ef m7 


2. Have 


2. The Kindred generally 1 r Man, not 


Wonder if his Companions "nd Familiars grow 


N 


„ „ZK„»—ẽ . . „ 


for as we allow 
but what is confiffent with genteel Bebavionr ; 16 


other, which is his Pr 
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2. Have you ſo much Leiſure from your ow 
Buſineſs as to take Care of other Men's Affairs, 


and ſuch as do not at all concern ? Tama Man, 


and therefore think no Office of Humanity not per- 
taining to me. 

3. Our Manner of Joking ſhould neither be 
profuſe nor indecent, but genteel and facetious ; 
Boys no other Liberty of playing, 


our very Jokes, ſomewhat of a generous Dip 
tion 222 be diſplayed. 


4. It is not agreeable to that Fuſtice, for which 
we ſeem to be born, to take any Thing from an- 


operty. 
5 It behoves Man not to be averſe 10 Man, on 
W 


III. Immunis. 
Wi th © Gandtive Caſe 
1. Let thoſe who have offended be afraid; as 


_ Conſcience /ree from Guilt can laugh at falſe 'Ac- 
cuſers. 


2. Happy is the City that enjoys Tranquillity, 
without being involved in fo great a War. 


| With an Ablative Cafe. 
1. So general was the Report, that no one 


throughout the Nation was 2 from Fear. 


2. He ſo well ordered the Retreat, that his whole 
Amy met with ne Misfortuns. 


Aua 
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And a Prepeſition. 


1. He but aukwardly objects a Vice to another 
from which himſelt is not free. | 'Y 
2. In the Grave there is no Diſtinction; but 
the Servant is free from the Power of his Maſter. 
af No one ts ſo happy as to live always free from 

Mi fortunes. | ; 

4. Children, when they are once grown up, are 
apt to think themſelves rg? from all Obedience to 
their Parents; but their Duty is ſtill the ſame, 

And in many Caſes, they ought to be as much un- 
der Command now as before. 


a — 


Natus, commodus, incommodus, &c. 


TH ESE ſeven Adjefives, natus, commodus, 
8 incommodue, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, aptus, 
with ſeveral others, as, promptus, proclivis, ſeg- 
nis, rudis, &c. govern an Accuſatiue Caſe, with the 
Prepofition ad, (or in); which Accuſative Caſe ſigni- 
foes the End, Purpoſe, or Uſe, to or for which any 
thing is made, born, fit, or unfit,, as in the Ex- 
ample given ( Natus ad Gloriam, be was born te 
Glory :) Glory is the Accident, or End to which ſuch 
@ one is born. | 


1. When we begin to look about, and conſider 
who we are, and wherein we differ from brute 
Animals ; we ſhall begin to purſue thoſe Things 
for which we were born. | 

2. Every one is not made to govern States, to 

diſtribute Juſtice, to reſolve great Doubts, and to 
end Controverſies. 


4 
— p „ ot 


3- T here 
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3. There is implanted in us a certain Defire of 
Knowledge ; and we are born for Soctety and the 
Communion of Mankind. Re 
4. Man being made to do Good to others, when 
he doth Good to any one, he doth that for wh:ch 
he was born, and therefore can require no more. 
S. The Mind attains not Virtue, but by In- 
ſtruction and continual Exerciſe : To this indeed 
we are born; and in the beſt of Men, without 
Study and Application, there is the Ground of 
_—_ but nof 1 — itſe if. 5 | 
. Money, like Dung, is good for nothing, ex- 
Nn . s 5 
7. It is enough for ſuch a little Creature as 
Man, to be good for one Thing. 
38. A Member, wnprofitable to the Commonwealth, 
is more worthy to be cut off than preſerved. _ 
9. He that uſes himſelf only to Books, is fit 
For nothing but a Book; and he that converſeth 
with No- body, is fit to converſe with No-body. 
10. The Wit of Man, if properly exerciſed, 
is accommodated to the beft Things; but if it degene- 
Tates into Vice, it is far below the dumb Beaſts. 
11. Nothing is ſo agreeable to the Nature of 
Man as Friendſhip ; nothing ſo fitted for a State of 
Proſperity or Adverſity. | 
12. Nothing if more conducive to true Felicity, 
than to love Virtue for itſelf: And for itſelf to 
- hate Vice. | | | 
I * It is true, he did amiſs, but I did not 
think the Cauſe frong enough for Rebuke or Cha ſ- 
ti ſement. . | F 
14. How prone are we to Anger, and how fow 
to Love 5 29 


15. Nature 
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15. Nature of herſelf is prone to Humani 

all and Cl * 11 
” of 4 Fool has all Vices, but he is not prone t6 
all by Nature: Some are inclined to Ferulance, ſome 
to Avarice, and ſome to Luxury. 
17. There are two Things, whereby we do 

amiſs; either the Mind hath gontracted a Ma- 
lignity from falſe Opinions ; or if not, it is inclined 
thereto ; and from this wrong Riaſs, or from ſpe- 
cious it is ſoon 
18. 22 3 of others that 
— I ealou * if once it be 

4 pad abroad, ſerve jo that Puig — SA a 

FIT nger is prone to S3 will it is 

Me upon harming the 1 it ſees not its 
own Advantage. 
20. A ſerious and ſevere Behaviour, no doubt, 
has its Weight ; but Friendſhip ought to be more 


remiſs, more free, more endearing, and more ws 
to all Manner of Politeneſs. 


21. The World thinks him ſtupid who is pa- 
tient; and without Senſe of Honour who paſſes by 


Injuries ; but the more Underſtanding any Man 
hath, the flower he is to Anger. 


22. They performed exceeding well, confider- 
ing they were freſh Soldiers, and unexperienced in 


War. 


 Verbalia i in bilis, &c. 


N RB ALS, (or, Adjectives diced 5 om 
Verbs, and) ending i in bilis, of a Paſſive Signi- 


fication 3 as alſo Participles in dus, govern a Dative 
Caſe of the Thing or Perſon. 


Note, 
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Note, The Difference between a Participial and « 

Participle is, that the former has no Reſpeci to any 

particular Tenſe or Time; but the latter carries with 
it the Senſe of Time future: As, Memorandus, 
in the Rule, Hue, ever memorable, fit to be men- 


tioned at all Times ; but the Participle Memoran- 
dus, ſignifies to be mentioned hereafter. 


1. The Skin of the Rhinoceros is ſo hard, that - 
no Arrow can pierce it. 
2. How many warlike Nations and ſtrong Ci- 
ties, that ſtood z:wincible to Attacks and Sieges, hath 
Luxury overcome? 

+ ho' u0 one could overcome him by Force, yet 
he had a Heart apt to yield to humble Entreaties. 

4. Inward Wounds of the Mind are not curable 
by outward Salves applied to the Body. b 

5. After a Life well-ſpent, he lived and died, 
beloved of all Men. | 


PARTICIPIALS. 


1. God, as a pure Being, is by Man to be wor - 
ſhipped with a pure Mind. 5 . 
2. Poverty is then juſtly to be condemned by all, 
when it is joined with Pride and Ill- manners. 
3- He died indeed to be lamented by many, but ts 
. be lamented by none more than myſelf, 


0 —— 4 K„Kͤ —ʃ—h0120i 4 * 
* LY 
« * 
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AdjeAives governing an Actuſative 
RS 


Magnitudinis Menſura, 


7H E Meaſure of Quantity, (as, an Inch, Foot, 
Yard, Kll, Sc.) is put after Adjedtives that 
fgnify Dimen/ion, ſas, long, broad, thick, ) in an 
Accuſative Caſe; and ſometimes in a Genitive, or As 
tative. Min in an Accuſative, the Prepoſition ad 
is underſtaod, as; in the Rule. Alta centum F 
7. e. alta ad centum pedes. hen in the Ablative, 
the Prepoſitions, a, ab, er de, are underſtood ; as, 
Latus pedibus tribus, i. e. Latus a — tribus. 
M ben in the Genitive, there is an Ellipſis of ſome 
ſuch Mord, as, latitudine, longitudine, as Lata 
pedum denum, i. e. Latitudinem pedum denum. 


I. Accu ſati ve. 


1. A Wall an Hundred Feet high, and thirty 
Feet thick, will defend a Town well; eſpecially 
if it be encompaſſed with a Ditch fxty Feet wide, 
and thirty Feet deep. 2 N g 

2. The Roof between the Pillars, was an hun- 
ared and twenty Feet broad, and ſixty Feet long. 

3. The Walls of Babylon, the Capital City of 
Egypt, it is laid, were three Hundred Feet bigh, 
und ſeventy Feet thick, 


F II. ABlative, 


—— — — 
* . 2 * —— 


* — 
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II. Ablative. | 
1. That muſt have been a noble City, whoſe 


| Walls were two hundred Feet high, and fifty 


broad. 
2. The Pillars of the Gallery, with their Squares 


and Chapiters, were a forth Part of its Diameter 
high. 


3. In my Father's Garden is a River more than 


| awelve Feet wide. 


m. Gutter. - 


= 1. That Ship cannot but be ſtrong, which 
is made of Planks thirty Inches bread, and twenty 
Inches thick. 
. The Buttreſſes which ſupported the Beten, 


were eighteen Feet broad, 


Accuſativus aliquando, &c. 


4 Aceuſative C aſe is ſometimes put after both 
A ares 2 articiples, when the Prepeſition 
ſecundum ſeems to be under flood. | 


1. In this one Thing indeed, he was nat fo 


conſiderate as he ought to have been; but in all 


Reſpefts, he was truly a prudent, and careful 


Maſter of a Family. 

2. It is an agrecable Sight, to ſee the induſtrious 
Bees, returning home in the Evening, beſmeared 
on the Thighs with Wild-Thyme. 

3. He Sos like his Brother, in Voice and Com- 


Nevis, but à Cripple in bis Limbs. 


' Adjeftives 
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Aljecbives governing an Ablative Caſe. 
AdjeQtiva quæ ad Copiam, &c. 
4 — which celate 10 Plenty, ( as, rich, full, 


laden with, fruitful of, &c. in Latin, Hives, | 


plenus, an fertilis, &c.) or, relating to Want, 
(as, poor, deſtitute, void of, &c. in Latin, pauper, 


indigens, egenus, vacuus, expers, &c.) govern an 


Ablative Caſe, and ſometimes a Genitive. 


* Adjectives Kiba Plenty. 
Wi th an Ablative Caſe. 


1. It is ſtrange that a Man cannot be content, 
when he is rich þ Good in Land, and in Money put 
out to Uſe. 

2. What can be a more beautiful Sight, than 
the Heavens Full of Splendor ? | 

3- The Converſation of a great Part of Men, 
is deſigning and infidious, full of Flattery and 
2 of good Words, and II- Offices. 


| — he teaches. 
The Ship that came in laden with Corn, was 
"7 acceptable to the Poor. 


Where „ rich, and abounding in 


genial 


| How happy am I, to have ſuch a Preceptor, 
who is eaſy 21 free, and full of the. Hu- 


” ” —— 
m — * _ — 
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genial Moiſture, the Meadows are covered with 
Graſs, and the Vales fand thick with Corn. 


With a Genitive, 


1. He was rich in Horſes ; richer in Cattle ; and 
moſt rich in Land, 
2. All Places abound with Fool. All are full of 
Perfidy and Deceit. 
bel. When the Mind of Man is inwardly ſatis- 
and full of Foy, it does good to the Body too, 
as appears in his chearful Countenance. 
4. He truly may be ſaid to be full of Days, who 
deſires no more to be added to his Life, for his own 
_ but for theirs only to whom he is ſervice- 
5 The Land, tho' barren of Corn, was full of 
divers Metals. 
. The Land abounded both with Men and Corn. 
7. It is a melancholy Truth; but after my Mo- 
ther's IIneſs, ſhe was deprived a Sight. 
8. If a folitary Life, without nd, is fult of 
Trouble and Diſquiet, then Reaſon herſelf Points 
out, chat we ſhould procure Friends. 


II. Adjectivet fignifying Want. 
. With an Ablative Caſe. © 


I. 1 ens this Book will prove of Uſe to. Boys, 

tho it be poorer in Examples, than I could wiſh. it, 

_— He is poor indeed, who is in want of every 

iN : 

" fe had an excellent Genius, but for want 
of m_ and — he was poor in 1 

4: Swearing 
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Swearing is a Sin to which there is no Tem 
*. either from Pleaſure or Profit ; other Sins 
may offer us- ſomewhat of one or the other, but 
this Sin is entirely void of both. | 
S8. They are ſturdy, not generous, who are 
void of all Grief. 
6. How happy is ĩt to be free from Danger, when 
all the Nations round us are plunged in War. 
7. When we are free from neceſſary Buſineſs and 
Cares, we are deſirous to ſee, hear, and learn ſome- 
thing ; and we think the Knowledge of Things, 
either hidden or wonderful, conducive to our liv- 
ing well and happily. 5 . 
8. Do what is juſt and right, that you may be 
free from Fear, e 


77 ith a Genitive. 


1. I ſhould always wiſh to be pooreſt in thoſe 
Goods, which make the Owner of them unhappy. 
2. A Man may be happy in himſelf, though in 
want of Silver and Gold. 5 | 

3. Life is not ſhort, but we make it ſo; we 
are not in want of it, but prodigal. FE 

4-x Virtue flands in no need of Fortune. | 
5. A Man, who is utterly deſtitute of Virtue 
himſelf, commonly envies Virtue in another. 

6. Simplicity, without Art, prevails more upon 


the minds of Men, than Art without Simplicity) _ 
7. A Maſter who is rich, and not uſed to Labour, 
will not conſider, whether what he commands be 
juſt or unjuſt, | 
8. Strength, void of Judgment, often falls by 
its own Weight. . 
9. He was ſo abandoned a Wretch, that he 
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was not only void of Virtue, but of common 
Humanity. 

10. Then ſhall we be happy, when having left 
theſe Bodies, we ſhall be free from all Defire and 


Emulation. 


Adjectiva regunt Ablativum, &c. 


l Ae, which fignify the Cauſe, or the Man- 

ner and Fafhion sf a Thing, govern an Abla- 
tive Caſe; the Prepofition, a, ab, cum, or de, 
being generally under load. 


1. A Man diſpoſed to learn, will grow w:/er 
even by Reprebenſion; whereas. a Scorner grows 
worſe, by Endeavours to reform him, and is only 

made more incapable of good Advice, by being 
exaſperated at it. FFF 
2. An obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill Diſ- 
poſition ; as a barren Soil is made fruztful by Care 
and Tillage. 5 

3. Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but they 

may he ſweetened, if not overcome; and our Lives 
? made happy by Philoſophy. | 
| 4. We may make that /ight by Patience and Cane 
4, fancy, which cannot otherwiſe be amended. 
| 5. He that is afhamed to be ſeen in a mean Con- 
dition, would be proud in a ſplendid ons. | 
6. That which is fair and plaufble in Appear- 
ance, rather pleaſeth us than that which is plain 
and profitable in Effet. 
I 7. They are to be blamed who are faithful in 
; 


Deed, but ſpoil the Duty by the Aſperity of 
their Language ; but they are worſe, who are 
kind in Speech, but injure you in Fatt; but 2 

| W 


= — 
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worſt are thev, who are troubleſome in their Fords, 
and in their Doings hurtful. | 5 
8A Speech ought to be more adorned with Sen- 
ti ment than with Words. | 

9. He that is excellent in Deeds, make amends 

for any Defe& of the Tongue. 

10. Tho' many are equa/ in Dignity, yet one 
alone can obtain the higheſt Place. 

11. Crafty and-audacious Counſels are joyful in 
the Expectation, difficult in the Management, and 
fad in the Event. Ea 

12. A Favour is rendered greater or leſs (tho 

it be the ſame) from the Time, Place, and Manner; N 
it often happens, that a thouſand Pence given 
opportunely, does more Good, than a Maſs of 

Treaſure would at another Time. DD 
13. A Thang is ſaid to be honeſt, or fit, not 
upon the Account that it is praiſed by many; 
but becauſe it is of ſuch a Nature, as to be com- 

mendable from its own intrinſic Beauty and Loveli- 
neſs, tho' Mankind had neither Underſtanding to 

diſcern, nor a Tongue to praiſe it. 2 

14. Whatever is probable in Appearance, thouglr 
not altogether certain, yet if nothing offers to 

deſtroy that Probability, the wiſe Man will take 
up with it : And this is ſufficient for the whole 

Condud of Life. 


Dignus, indignus, &c. 


FH ESE feven Adjectives dignus, indignus, 

{the Sign of,) præditus, contentus, (the Sign 

with, captus, (the Sign in,) extorris, (the Sign 

from,) and fretus, {the Sign in, ar upon;) aa 

Adjectivesſigniſying Price, require an Ablative Ca ſer 
ET | WH 1 


I 


Diſcretion, at 
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which Caſe is rather governed of ſome Prepofiti ons 
not expreſſed in Latin. 


I. Dignus 


1. Mt is the Part of a good Man ſo to behave, 
that his Integrity may be thought more worthy of 
Belief, than the Oath of another Man. | 

2. There is nothing more commendable, or mare 
werthy a generous Perſon, than Cle 4 | 

4 Not he that merely finds Fault, but he that 
finds Fault with Reaſon, is worthy of Praiſe. 

4. Few Men hunt after Praiſe, without diſco- 
vering it in themſelves; which is ſure to eclipſe 
whatever praiſe-worthy Thing they do. mr” 
5. Neither Phyſicians, nor Generale, nor Ora- 
tors, can perform any Thing worthy of great 


Praiſe, without Uſe and Experience. 


6. It is praiſe worthy to Misfortunes with 
not to be broke down by ill For- 
tune, but to maintain Dignity, even in the moſt 
ſevere Adverſity. 3 
7. True Virtue deſerves true Praiſe; for what- 
ever Virtue hath the Management of, ſhe renders 
amiable, conſpicuous, and worthy Admiration. 
8. Doth any one contemn me, let him look to 
that, my Care ſhall be not to ſpeak, or do any 
Thang truly deſerving Contempt. 


9. The higheſt and moſt perfect Glory of a po- - 


pular Man, conſiſts in three Things; firſt, when 
the Public loves him ; ſecondly, when it truſts 
him; and thirdly, when, with a certain Degree 
of Admiration, it judges him to be worthy the 
higheſt Honours, + rt, 
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10. Some Studies are called liberal, becauſe 
they are worthy of a Man who is free · born; but 
there is only one Study, that is truly liberal ; the 

Study of Wiſdom, f dns: ſtrong, and magna- 
oy" all other are trifling and puerile. | 
It is very miſbecoming, upon any ſerious 
Subject, to introduce gay — mare worthy 
„ a Banquet. 
12. An envious Man is more worthy of Pity 
_ than Anger. 

13. He is not worthy the Name of a Man, who 
would MY, one whole Day in Pleaſure. 
he World is a Temple worthy of God, 
in which Man being placed, ought to walk ho- 
neftly and ſoberly, as in the Eg him, whe 
deholdeth all Things. 


II. Indignus. 


1. Some are ſo proud and arrogant, that they 
ſuperciliouſly overlook all other Men, as if they 
were not worthy of the leaſt Re/pef from them. 
2. The vain Babbling of a api Speech, is un - 
worthy an Anſwer. = 

3. Nothing is ſo unwerthy the Gravity and Con- 
fancy of a wiſe Man, as either to think falſely, 
or to defend, without Heſitation, what is not ſuf- 
ficiently examined and known. 

4x Nothirig is more to be abhorred, nothing 
mare unworthy a Man, than Diſhoneſty. @_ 

5. An ungrateful Man, by complaining, does 
not ſhew himſelf worthy of greater Things, but 
anwor thy of wwhat is given. 

6. It is aſked, whether new Friends, ſuch as 
are worthy our Friendſhip, are to be preferred » 
4 ol 
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old ones: A Doubt unworthy of a Man ; for there 
9 ries Apa Friendihip, « as of other 


7 17 W. muſt take Care chat our Labour be not 

in vain, and without Effect; nor the Effect un- 
worthy our Labour. 
8. An amicable Difference of Opinion ought 
never to give riſe to bad Language: Railings, 
_ » Paſfion, obſtinate' Heats, and Wrang- 
Ii iſputations, on: to be aura of Pbi- 

e . EE 


111. Preditus, : 


I. Art thou endued with Reaſon 5 I am. Why 
then do you make no Uſe of it? If thy Reaſon 
does her Part, what more can you require ? 

2. He is moſt miſerably poor, who is not en- 
dued with Virtue, 

XThey, who are endued with Virtue, are the 
ane 
who have nothing elſe but 
of their Anceſtors, are * in Opinion, more 
truly than in Fact; but he that is endued with 
Virtue, has true and genuine Nobili 
5. We cannot otherwiſe conceive of God. 
than as a Spirit, abſolute free, perceivi 


ring an 
moving all Things, and endued himſelf * ever 
laſting Mot ian. 


IV. Contentus. | 
1. W is contrary to Ambition ; 


the ambitious Man always diſlikes his preſent 
Condition, and therefore greedily ſeeks an — ; 
WAcreas 


d 
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whereas he that is content with his own, lies quite 
out of the Road of this Tem 

2. A wiſe Man 1s contented with his Lot, what - 

ever it be, without wiſhing for what he has not; 
„% 

3. Moſt Men have Reaſon to be contented with the 
Shortneſs of Life, becauſe, there is nothing can 
induce them to wiſh it longer. 5 

4. He that is content with bis. own is truly the 
: 44 Man. 
* that contents himſelf with a few and 1 ne» 
ry Things, makes himſelf a cheap Market. 
6. Nothing ie better than the Remembrance of 
good Deeds, and being content with Liberty, to 
deſpiſe worldly Affair s. 

7. There are ſome, and they not the leſs happy, 
who deſpiſe Riches, being contented with a little; 
and even Honour, with the Defire of which others 
are ſo much enfamed, they ſo little admire, as to 
think nothing more light and vain. 

8. Philoſophy is contented with a few Judges, 

and ſhnnning TT. Vegas, becomes ſuſpected and 

| hated by them. 

9. Virtue defires no other Reward on Earth, 

chan that of Praife and Glory; and if diſappointed 
herein, it is however contented in it/clf. | 

10. Hither let all your Thoughts: tend, wiſh 
for this alone, leaving the reſt to Providence, that 
you may be ſausfied with yourſelf, and contented with 
your own Endowments. 

11. The Art of being eaſy at all Times, is, to 


be content with your Station, and to look on thoſe 
below you. 


„„ v. Captus. 
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— 


1 Soldier di 1 in his Limbs cage: to be 
gs 
2. What Condition in Life can be more miſe- 
'rable, than to be both deaf and blind ? 

3- It becomes a Man to think and ſpeak with 
Propriety, to act with Deliberation, and in every 
Thing, to find out and perſevere in the Truth; 5 
on the other Hand, to be impoſed upon, to wil- 
take, to faulter, and to be deceived, is as diſgraceful 
as hace 


t. Being Bani * my otun „ Country, [ was 
forced to betake myſelf for Safety to my Enemies. 
2.1Being driven from Home, he was obliged to 
wage War with a fierce and cruel Nation. 
3. A wife Man is always at Home, even when 
baniſhed his own Country; becauſe to him all the 
: Houle. is AY one City, and every Place i in it is his 
o 


VII. Fretus. 


1. | negleQed my own Sa relying upon your 
 Honefly, which, you — 2 224 E 2 4 
2K A Man relying wholly zpon his own Fudgment, 

is like to miſcarry, becauſe he follows the Conduct 

ofa Fool. 
3. Theſe Things 1 have wrote to you more 

freely, 0 Ae upon the Conſciouſneſs of my Since- 
; I Aion to you. 


 AdgeAives 
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Adjectibes ſignifying Price. 


1. By Gold Fidelity is deſtroyed, and for Gold 
the very Laws are ſold. 
2. M think the Horſe you bought the other Day 
not dear at twenty Pounds £ 

3. What you have no Need of is dear at a Penny}. 


\ Horum nonnulla, &c. 
JE of theſe Adjectives alſo govern @ Genie : 


& wwe Caſe, 
1. I thank you, but I am not worthy your Sake 
kation. | | 
2. It is very commendable in a Gentleman, to 
do nothing that is unworthy his great Anceſtors. 
3. He hved contented with the Equeſtrian Order. 


Comparativa, cum exponantur, &cg 


Didi of the Comparative Degree, when 
they are explained by than, ( in Latin quam) 
govern an Ablative Caſe, leaving out the Conjune- 
tion; which if expreſſed (contrary to this Rute) 
would have the Noun following of the ſame Caſe 
with that which is joined by it, 


1. Nothing is more beantifal, nothing more 
lovely than Virtue; whatever is performed at her 
Command is good and defirable. 

2.\Nothing is more excellent than Knowledge. 

3- Nothing is more pleaſant than the Sweets of 


Science. | : 
G 44̃. Nothing 


Y 
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Nothing in Life ought to be dearer to us 


| than our Country. 
5. How happy is Life, while 1 converſe only 


with myſelf and my Books ! O ſweet and i inno- 
cent Amuſement, almoſt preferable to every Kind 


| of Employment. 
Þ 6. No 1 can be greater than the Pleaſure 


of the Mind. 
7. Nothing is more defirable, or more worthy a 
=_— Man than Wiſdom : They, therefore, who court 
. her are termed Philoſophers ; for Philoſophy im- 
| Plies nothing but the love of Wiſdom. 

8. Nothing is more endearing than the Returns 
of Tp,” rang and the Intercourſe of Kindneſs and 
9. What can be more unjuſt than a Bloct head, 
who thinks nothing right but what he does him- . 


ſelf. 
10. Nothing is more unjuſt then a tardy Friend. 


11. Nothing is more dete/table than Diſgrace. 
12. Nothing is more vile than Slavery. Bo'nto 
Liberty and Honour, even Death is better than 


Slavery. 
13. * a free State nothing is more ſcandalous 


hn a Defire to reign. 
* Nothing is more vile than Vanity. 
5. Nothing is more inconfiſlent with * Gravity 
ofa a 9 Man, than Error, Levity, and Raſhneſs. 
16. Money is generally _ of more Value than 
_ thoſe who are poo N 
I hey are fo rick, t that if you make them a 
Pre ent, the Favour is lighter than a Feather. 
18. As in extreme Pain Minutes ſeem longer 
than Days; ſo, in extreme Pleaſure, Days ſeem 


Jo» ifter than Minutes. 
; | 19. 2 
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19. He that, under the Pretence of K indneſs, 
betrays his Neighbour, is worſe than a Man, who 
openly profeſſes his Malice. | 
20. What am l better than the pooreſt Man, who 
begs Alms, unleſs I be the — than him, and 
more virtuos. 2 5 Wy 
21. A Man's good Name is a Thing he holds 
moſt precious, oftentimes dearer _— Life. 
22. What Obligation can be greater than thoſe 
that Children receive from their Parents? 

223. What can be more excellent than the young 
Man, who can fay to himſelf, (for it is not Right 
to ſay it to others,) I have excelled my Father in 
Obligations ? And what more happy than the old 
Man, who proclaims it every where that he is ſo 

_ excelled ? 5 5 

24. None are more miſerable than thoſe who are 
come to ſuch a Paſs, as to make even Superfluites 
ry. They do notenjoy Pleaſures, who are 

Slaves to them; and there is no Hope of a Cure, 
where Vice is become an Habit. =, 
25. No pleaſure is ſweeter to ingenuous Minds 
than Liberty. = Res — 

26. The Liberty of a State is dearer than Life ; 
nor does he fall inglorioufly, who, dies, fighting 
for his Country. 34S 

27. Glory obtained by excellent Actions is 
Aronger than all Envy © 5 

2828. Facts are more ſtubborn Things than Words. 

2209. To get fo much Wiſdom as to know the 
Difterence between Good and Evil, and to under- 
ſtand how to behave a Man's Self upon all Occa- 

ſions, is more defirable than Treaſures of Gold 
and Silver. | 1 


„„ 
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30. There is nothing more vile thau a lazy Fel- 
low, that lives by cheating ; who ſeldom, if he 
catches, is able to keep, his Prey: But he is a va- 
luable Man, who by honeft Diligence geneth 
Wealth, which ſhall durably remain with him. - 

31. The meaneſt Fare, with the love of h'm 
that ĩ invites, and with Agreement among the Gueſts, 
is much better than the mot ſumptuous Antertain- 
ment of him that hates us; or among thoſe that 
uarrel and contend, even then when all Dit- | 
ferences ſhould be forgotten. 

32. Of all gainful Profeſſions, nothing i is better, 
nothing more delightful, nothing more worthy a 
"= even a Gentleman, than Agriculture. 

33. Than a well improved Field nothing can be 


= 
and old Age is ſo far from debarring us from, that 
it invites us to, rural Enjoyments - 
„ Duties of Juſtice are to be prefer 
to the Studies and Duties of Knowledge; becauſe 
they belong to the Welfare — ve of the hu 
man Race, than which nothing out to be dearer 
to Mankind. | 
. 35 Of all the Things which Wiſdom has pro- 
vided for a happy Life, none is more powerful, 
none more profitable, and none more delectabis than 
Friendſhip. 
: 36. Nature or rather God, hath given us a 
Soul, than which nothing is mare excellent, no- 
Wore vine. 


Tanta, Gans, &c. 


75 ESE Allatives, tanto, quanto, hoc, eo- 


ud with ther, * nify the 
a hb I yu ” 0 ich fig | An 


? profitable for Uſe, or more beautiful in Sher; 
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Degree of Exceſs ; alſo the Ablatives ætate and 
natu, are joined with Adjectives of the Comparative 
and Superlative Degree. PLS = 
Note, The Comparative may have any Ablative 
| Caſe after it; but the Superlative admits only theſe 
three, tanto quanto multo ; the Sign by, which is 
ſometimes expreſſed in Engliſh, but oftner underſtoode 


1. By how much the more and greater Things  - 


Man hath done, beyond his State and Condition, 
fo much the more admirable is he eſteemed among 
all Men. | 8 : 

2. They direct us well, who adviſe, that he 
greater we are, to behave ourſelves the more ſub - 
mi ſſi vely. 3 
3. It is a great Atchievement to gain a King- 
dom; but a much greater to keep it. 
4. It is mach eafier to contend with any Thing 
than with Hunger. — 
5. The more we ſtruggle with our Neceſſities we 
draw the Knot the harder, and the worſe it is with 
us; and the more the Bird flaps and flutters in the 
Snare; the ſurer ſhe is caught; ſo that the beſt 
Way is to ſubmit, | I 

6. The Benefit is never the greater for the mak- 
ing a Buſtle and Norſe about it; but the Benefac- 
tor is much ths leſs for the Oſtentation of lus good 
Deeds. | | = 
7. Men will think that he is ns better Phyſician 
2 the reſt, who has no better Succeſs in his 

ures. 1 

8. The more difficult any thing is, the more ho- 
_— | - Pp _ 

9. The longer my Friend is abſent/ /o much the 
more I deſire to ſee him. MT IO / 


3 G3 30. It 


0 
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10. It is vile to ſpeak one Thing, and to think 
another; but how much the viler is it to write one 
Thing, and to think another. 

11. He that will dare to tell a Lye and deceive 
Bis Father, by ſe much the more will he deceive 


| When we have no Opinion of a Man's 
Probiry, the more cunning and crafty he ſeems, the 
W r 
13. Praiſe is nothing but a little Air, 2 Blaft, 
abe reath of Man; it nothing of real Ad- 
vantage; for I am made never the wiſer, nor the 
* ork LR 
by _ It is not for a n 
A ortune, ſince he is never the 
greater 


ES The r cue te Mick and by how 
much the more vehement, by /o _ the more mere lively 
1 46 H 4 
Impulſe to good 


16. by Tas nat he 


amidſt civil 

tions of the 

ar leſs can the Mind, if at Veriance 

with itſelf, taſte the leaſt Particle of pure and un- 

—— of Life be interrupted b 
I ure in 

the Ming P Pains of the Body, how much * 


r 


18. If Pleaſure which has ſo many Advocates, 
is not however to be ranked — Things, 
and if the greater it is, the more it di 
diſorders the Mind ; ſurely, to live well 1 = 
_ ily, is _ more than 29 lead a virtudes knd 
"mM * 


Broils, nor a Houſe amidſt the Di 
Maſters; 


19. A 
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19. A Man can with @ much better Grace be 
anxious in the pecuniary Concerns of his Funny 
than in his own. 

20. T am older than you by twenty Years 

21. The older we grow, the wiſer. one would 
think we ſhould be. 
— ere 
bornneſs in Youth, that'they cannot abide to ſub- 
1 and Directions of their El. 

„ 

As you are wi/er by Age, ought to be 
of 1 ving jor by 4s Ang your Goods 
nefy my Simplicity may fund Protection. S608 

24. "As I am be lg, L think I ſhould beferved 
c 


75 
The Conſtructia of PRRON OUR s. | 
Mei, tui, ſui, &c. 


„HE SE Conctive Ca ſes, mei, tut, ſwi, noftri, 
veſtri, of their Primitives, ego, tu, &c. ars 


x/ed when 4 * ts Sognified thereby. 


1. Having always done my D 8 
wherem I have 3 that he ule have any 
Diſguſt again/# me. 

- 2. ths Diipofition to in. was the Conſe- 
ny of his Affection towards me. 


rs oi Want of your A 
48-4 LP * 


— 


even in your Race. 


| 
| 
2 
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4. My not writing to you ſo often as uſual, is 


not owing to any Forgetfulneſs of you, but to my 
bad State 6 f Health, "which however is now ſome- 


what mended; and you may be aſſured I fhall al- 


A115 keep the Remembrafice of you, with great 


Sion. 
5. I only wiſh you the Command of yourſelf, 


| that the Mind, ; lng a agitated with vain T houghis, 
Reſt, | 


_ at laſt find and pleaſe itſelf. 
I know you want no Admenitiens, but my 
Affection for you calls upon me to encourage you 


'7. He was preparing ſome great Work [to per- 
te his Momory. 

8. Your Remembrance of me, which you have 
intimated by your Letters, is very grateful; and 


not doubting the Conſtancy of your Friendſhip, 


but merely in Compliance of a cuſtomary Form, 
I entreat you to preſerve it. 


g. Were we to entertain any Suſpicion or Fear 


of you, we ſhould act unirke our ſelves. 


10. It ſeems better to ſeek Glory by the Works 
of Genius, than of Strength; and, as the Life we 
enjoy is thort, to 0 Remembrance of us as 


long as poſſible. 


11. Since we have fuch an incredible Defire 0 


M you, we ſhall no longer defer our Journey. 


12. All good Men, like you, in giving Judg- 
ment, prefer Clemency d to Severity. 


Meus, tuus, ſuus, &c. 


5 SE Pronouns Poſſeſſive, meus, a. a. 
noſter, veſter, are wjed when Action, or the 


Poiſon of a Thing i is * thereby. 1.1 * 
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1. | have ſuch an Opinion of your Wiſdom, 
that I ſhall never pretend to prefer my Judgment 


to your 5. 
2. | ſhould think myſelf a Diſgrace to human 


Nature, if I did not juſtify your Opinion, by the 
7 Affection towards · you, and by every Kind 
of good Office in my Power. 
3. How beautiful is it for a Man to finiſh Life 
before Death; and then wait the remaining Part 
of bis Time in the Poſſeſſion of an happy Life ! 
4. I am ſurprized that a Man of your fingular 
Wiſdom, ſhould not rather enjoy your own good 


Fortune, than vainl uiet yourſelf with the 
Miſesies of others. * 


Fa of. They were leſs offended at OO, 
= Ups 1 to my 
Houle : = 1 do not fo much wonder, that he 
ſhould not call firſt at your's, as that he did not go 
direQly a 1 
7. Nothing co more grateful to me E: 
* Letters; wherein I behold the Firmaeſs of. 
your Mind, aud which 1 ſhould think the moſt 
Reproach to me not to imitate. . 
8. You may deal me as you pleaſe, and think 
moſt convenient, for | am rs. 
9. Let us agree to paſs our Lives in 
theſe Studies, which we before uſed as eur Amuſe- 
ment, but which now are our only Comfort and 
W 


10. Lam determined to follow your Opinion. 


4 


9 


Hitec © 
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Hæc Poſſeſſiva, &c. 


HE Sa Pronouns Poſſeffive alſo admit after 


unius, duorum, trium, c. omnium, plurium, 
paucorum, cujuſque ; {as in the Rule, Tuo ipſius 
Studio, i. e. Tuo tui ĩpſius Studio: (Alfe the Ge- 
nitive Cafe of Participles, which agree with the 
Genitive Caſe of the Primitive under ſtood in the 


Poſſeſſive ; (as, Mea timentis (cripta, i. e. Mea 


mei timentis ſcripta.) 


— 1 had-rather your wanting in ie . 
had been owing to my Death, than to that Acci- 
| dent by which I am grievouſly afflicted, and know 


not how to fupport in your Abſence. 

2. Let me intteat you to diſpel your Sorrows, 
to return to the Society of your Friends, and to 
thoſe Occupations, which were: either common to 
us both, or neculiar to your ſelf. 


--. 3AWithout any further Claim to your dais 
| I | reft ſatisfied with. our own perſonal Amity... 


4. In you is all my Hope; and I doubt not but 


by your ſingle Concurrence, I ſhall be able to 1 4 


form my Engagement. 

5. Your Advice alone was ſufficient to determine 
me to act in the Manner you recommend; but it 
adds Strength to our Reſolutions, to find them 


dicious a Friend. 


6. If our Maſter is pleaſed to reward us two for 
eur Diligence, we will agee to ſhare his Bounty. 


7. In the Memory 7 us all, a Comet * ; 


them the following Genitive Caſe, ipſius, ſolius, 


to the Sentiments of ſo faithful and ju- 


{2 


' s - 1-4" with 
5-4 » n * 
— 4 . 
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in terrible Splendor ; and one much more ſplen- 
did, and terrible, is expected next Year. 


8. Few as ye are, if agree together, your 
Strength is by no Means deſpicable. | 35 

9. As every Man holds his ewn, each poſſeſſes 
that Portion which fell to his Share of thoſe Things 
that by Nature were common; from whence no 
one can covet another's Property, without violat- 
ing tlic Laws of human Society, 

10. In deliberating upon a proper Scheme of 
Life, the whole Reſult of it muſt be determined 
by every one conſulting heir own Genius. | 

11. If the Praifes we beſtow upon others, are 
wont to be received with an un willing Ear, it can- 
not be expected, but that my Diſcourſe ſhould ap- 
pear diſagreeable, when I talk of nothing but my- - 

ſelf and my Relations. „ 
132. I know not by what Means, yet certainly 

Diffidence becomes Men of Learning better than 
Sufficiency ; his Bluſhes therefore, and the Anxi- 
ety of his Countenance, wete a great Ornament 2 
his Rehearſal. ONT, 


Sui et ſuus reciproca ſunt, &c. 


FO Ul and ſuus are Reciprocal, i. e. they have al- 
mays Relation to the principal Mord that went 
before them in the ſame Clauſe; or in a Clauſe con- 
netted by a Copulative (ne, ut ſi) as in the Exam- 
ples given; Peter tos muoh admires himſelf (ſe,) 
becauſe himſelf means Peter, and refers to him in 
the ſame Clauſe. But moſt earneſtly defires that 
you would not forſake him (ſe, not illum ;) for 
though him be not in the ſame Clauſe, yet it can 

| mean 


* 
24 


but augments and 


Exctien Exaurrks. 
= only Peter, and is connecteu with the former 
Clauſe by the'Copulative ne. 


5 therefore, when him, it, them, may be ter ned 
into himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, you muff uſe ſome 


' Caſe of the Primitive ſui ; ſo when his, theirs, its, 


be turned into his own, their own, its own, 


— ſome Caſe of the Poſſeſſve favs, and 


14t is is a hard Mater to cure thoſe who will 
A Man 


n 
may as as well wonder that he ſhould 


= 
A Wimer, hot in bummer, as 


=p 
Things, and that _ 
many 1 ed by them. | 

The wiſe Men ſay, that the Man who pro- 
$ he is the Guardian of others, ought fir 
ee 


6. In the beſt Arts which either adorn or pre- 


ſerve Liſe. he that thinks he owes nothing more 


than what he bargained for, is ungrateful. 
7. The ungrateful Man tortures himſelf; he 


hates a Gift conferred upon him becauſe he muſt 


make a Return, and conſcquently undervalues it, 
magnifies an Injury. 

8. He is truly obliging and liberal, who is for- 
getful of bis own 2 while he regards mine; 
— do to aſſiſt, but a Defire; 


was 
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who thinks be receives a Benefit, when he confers 
one; who gives, as not to receive again, and re- 
ceives, as if he had not given; who ſeeks an Op- 
portunity to do Good, and makes uſe of it. | 
9. Let this Maxim be eſtabliſhed in Friendſhip, 
never to require our Friends to.do any Thing 
_ that is wicked, or obey them if They require us: 
for it 1s a ſhameful Excuſe, ahd not to be accepted, 
for a Man to urge, when he has been guilty of an 
Offence, that he did it on Account of his Fiend. 
10. A Man muſt have 1 to the End, as 
well as to the Beginning of 5 Benefits ; there are 
many who will ſay—l know this will do him no 
Good, let him look to it; he will complain of | 
himſelf, not of me : But this is falſe, he 'will com- 
plain of you, and not unjuſtly, when he returns 
to a right Mind, and the Paſſion, that inflamed | 
his Mind, is gone off. | | 


11. The whole Kingdom prays you, not to 
forſake it in its Diſtreſs, bat bs pron it in its 

Dangers. 8 . 
12. Who is there ſo mean, as that he had ra- 
ther he and all Bis ſhould peniſh, than contribute 
Part of his Fortue for himſelf and others. 

13. Men are generally ſo unreaſonable, ſo for- 
getful of what they are, and whither ny are 

ing, that they are amazed they ſhould loſe any 
hing, though it is certain muſt one Day 
o 


14. 1 am a Fool in requiring to command my 
M aſter; he brought me to be obcdicnt to his 
Word, and not to be his Commander. 


15, He that loves his Jeſt better than his Friend, 
may have his Jeſt, . his Friend, = 


16. All 


f 
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16. All Nature deſires to be its ewn Guardian, 
1 ſafe, and preſerved in its 
I 
17. Every one thinks what he has is the beſt ; 
there ſcarce ever was an _ Orator or Poet, who 
thought anot 
18. Virt who uſe it; from 


Men ſhould be 
hired to live well, when Vi is abundantly 
zts — | 

19. Luxury is contin inventing ſome new 
Thing, which myſt at dal be its ntng 

20. Maliee drinks the Part of its own 
' Poiſon; The Venom of nts is not like this ; 
for they throw it out for the Aion of others, 
but retain it without any Prejudice o themſelves ; 
whereas this is moſt deſtructive to the Poſleſſor 


* 


Hæc demonſtrativa, &c. 


HE SE e hic, iſte, and ille, 
are thus diſtinguiſhed : Hic eus the Per ſon 
＋ to me (the 1— r;) "ft the Perſon neareſt 
u (Spoken de gr and Ilie the * who is at 

« D; ance from both, 


13 This Gentleman I greatly reſpect, for he i is 

my Tutor, and that, ; who fits by yo you, I * for 

be is my Brother; but he, that walks yo 

claims not only my bare Reſpect and X but 

every Thing that comes under the Name of Duty, 
for he is my Father, 


Hic 
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Hic et ille, &c. 


JD = E N hic and ille are referred to two Subs 
flantives (Things or Perk going before ; 
Hic (this, the one) is generall d to the latter 
of the two Subſtantg „the other) 
to the former agree with them. 


1.\Reverence the Gods religiouſly, not only in 
doing Sacrifice, but in keeping your Oaths ; for 
that is a Sign of a large Fortune, this an Argu- 
ment of [ntegrity. 2: 

2. Place me among Princes, ot among Beggars 3 
that ſhall not make me proud, nor this aſhamed. 

. Uſe yourſelf not to be 67 a ſtern, but of a com- 
pofed Countenance ; for this will be imputed to Pru- 
_ dence, that to Inſolence. | 
4. A Man had better fall in with Crows, than 
with Flatterers ; tor ibeſe Gxrour the Living, but 

thoſe the Dead. | 

5. The Difference between Splendor and Light, 
is, that this hath its own certain Origin, but zhat 
ſhines with borrowed Rays. 

6. As there is a great Difference between Ava- 
rice and Wealth ; foraſmnch as that covers, and this 
is covetcd ; ſo there is between Philoſophy and 
Wiſdom ; foraſmuch as this is the Effect, and the 
Reward of the other; the one is the Road, and the 
other 1s the End of the Journey. 

7. The Vulgar are reſtrained from finning by 
the Laws; the Philoſopher takes Reaſon for 
Laws; doing that which is right, not becauſe the 
Law commands it; and refraining from Wicked- 
+ neſs, not becauſe the * forbids it ; but w_ — 

ts 4 


down by their own Load. 
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he knows hat is right in itſelf, and this in itſelf 
is ſcandalous. | 


38. It is the Part of a great Mind, to contemn 


Grandeur, and rather to wiſh for a Competency, 
than @ Store of Wealth; for that is uſeful, and 7:15, 
In _ ſuperfluous, is prejudicial ; as too great 


are broken 
N 
The Conſtructian of VERS. 
I. Tbe Nominative Caſe after a Verb. 
Verba ſubſtantiva, &c. 


| R B 8 Sub ant ivę 72 Les os iar fruity R 


ing; as, ſum, forem, fio, exiſto) and certain 
Paſſiue Verbs, (as, nominor, appellor, dicor, vo- 
cor, nuncupor, ſalutor; alſe habeor, exiſtimor, 
videor, naſcor, + 4g op a Nominative, 4 = 
Caſe. after them, the as before them: Becauſe 
2 Cafes belang to the ſame Thong or Perſon ; and 
the latter Caſe ſeems rather te be put in Appofition 
with the former, than to be governed by the Verb. 


1. \Rel:igion is the Foundation and Support of 
Morality. Anger is a ſhort Madneſs. ES 
3 Firtue of Proſperity is Temperance, the 
Virtue of Adverſity :s Fortitude. = 
LTiberality is a Virtue, by which a Man, out 
of Nis own private Fortune, ranſoms VS | 
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ſtands engaged for the Debts of his Friend, or 
otherwiſe contributes, either to his acquiring or 
improving a Fortune. 

4. Magnanimity is a Vertue, by which a Man is 
incited to do great and noble Actions; and to 
look upon all the Revolutions and Turns of For- 
tune, as weak and of no Influence, when they 
come in Competition with Virtue. _ | 

5. Mere Poverty is not ſo great an Afiifion, as 
Poverty after Riches, and Want after Abundance. 

6. Philoſophy, if we would rightly interpret it, 
is nothing elie than the Study of Wildom. 

7. Folly is a mean Thing, abje&, ſordid, ſervile, 
ſubje& to many, and the moſt cruel Paffions ;- and 
from theſe grievous Maſters nothing can deliver 
you, but Wiſdom, whzch is the only true Liberty. 

8. Firtue would be a melancholy and uncomfort- 
able Thing, if it ſhould never meet with due Eſ- 
teem and Approbation. ny 
9. Piety is the Foundation of all Virtues : Was 
this. removed, Fidelity, Society, and that moſt 
excellent Virtue, Juſtice, muſt neceſſarily be de- 
ſtroyed. | | 

10. Temperance is that Virtue, which directs us 
to follow a Mean in every Thing we either purſue 
or avoid. | | 3 
11. If Fortune pleaſes, of a common Soldier 
von Hall be made a Captain; of a Rhetorician, a 
Conſul, of a Beggar, a Prince. — 
12. Honeſty or Juſtice, from which Virtues 
alone Menu are called good, ſeem ſomething great 
and wonderful to the Multitude; and no Wonder; 
for no Man can be juſt, who fears Death, Pain, 


Exile, or Poverty, or who prefers their Contraries, 
[48] Juſtice, : | 


Sa 13. A5 
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13. As that Knowledge, which is divided from 
Juſtice, :5 called Craft, rather than Witdom ; 
10 that Courage, which is bold and adventurous, 
N rd to the — » ſhould be called 
in, a Neceſſity ſpurs — Def ll be called 

pair will be ca 
17 1 M | 


Perfect Reaſon i is called Virtue; and Virtue 
2 the chief Good of Man : He therefore who hath 
perſected his Reaſon, cannot but be happy. | 

16. All Things which feem Evils to other Men, 
w1ll be ſoftened and turned to Good, if your Vir- 
Tue riſeth eminent above them; only be aſſured, 
that nothing is good but what is right and fit; 
and all the - Inconventencies attending it will, in 
their own Right, be called Good, when Virtue 
hath adorned them, and given them a Grace. 

17. There is ſo little Difference between a 
flothful Man and a Prodigal, that they may be called 
Brethren ; for he that looks not after his own Bu- 
fineſs muſt needs come to Poverty, as well as he 
that is a Spendthrift. 

18. Adviſedneſs is acconnied ſo neceſſary a Par: 
of Wiſdom, that no Man is accounted wiſe with- 
out it; a raſh Man is looked upon as next m De- 
gree to a Fool. 

19. All who place their Studies in the Contem - 
=_ of Things are acconnted and named wife 

en. 

20. They who are * with the Virtues, 

are called both wiſe and good Men. 

21. He that is born a Prince, and he that is bern 

a Beggar, are equal before are born, and will 
* equal after they are dead, --— 


J 
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Item omnia fere Verba, &c. 


2 N like Manner almoſt all Verbs take an Adjefive 
after them, which muſt agree with the Subſtan- 


| tive before them, in Caſe, Gender and Number : 


I. e. when the one has a Reſpecꝛ or Relation to the 


other. 


1. What Things ave 4 may become better | 


1 ; and thoſe which are 4 tÞe beft, may in 
ſome Meaſure be corrected and heightened thereby. 


2, Time makes Proof of a Friend, who, if he 
be fincere, continues fedfaſt | in Adveriy 2s well as 


in Proſperity. 


(and perhaps great and powerful) Friends, though 
he had none before: But he that has moſt Need 
of them, is ſo far from getting any, that if he 
had one, he loſes even him, when he grows poor. 
4. Muſt I be poor ? I ſhall find Companions 
enough. Muſt I be baniſhed ? I will look u 


3. Together with Riches a Man gets m _ 
ug 


upon 
tbe Flace where I am ſent, as my native Home. 


Muſt I be bound ? What then? Am | now free? 
Nature hath bound me to this heavy Load of Bo- 


dy? Muſt I die? | can then be no more fick or 


bound ; I can die no more. 
8. Every Mort appears hard, before you have | 

tried it. . 
6. Have not fome, without ſuch Difcipline and 


ſubtile Inſtructions, proved good Men, and made 


great Proficiency in the School of Virtue, _ 
obedient only to bare Precepts ? I grant it; but 


** | 
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| | natural Parts, which at firſt View apprehend what 
| is fit and right. 


J. The Souls of all are immortal; bat of the 
Good and Brave, divine. 


8. Thoſe Things which ſeem nfeful; as Honours, - 
Riches, Pleaſure: and the like, are never to be 
preferred to Friendſhip. 

9. Real Legacics icem to me not honourable, 
when they ate acquired by the Arts of Fawning, 
i Decen, and Flattery ; by Hypocriſy, and not by 
{ t Sincerity Ye | 


10. They are to be accounted brave and magnani- 


i mous, who do not an Injury, but repel one 
| 11. Plain Dealing is a Jewel, but he that wears 
i it all die poor. | 
if 12. What avails it, a Man to have lived "Ou 
N ſcore Years ſpent in Idleneſs? Such a one hath 
5 not lived, but only exiſted, and tarried in the 
W World? he cannot be ſaid to die lately, for he 
if has been long dead. Another Man died young, 
but he lived a good Citizen, a faithful Friend, and 
||| <a dutiful Son ; however imperfeR therefore his Age 
i! may be, his Life was complete and perfett. | 


" Note; The Iafinitive Mood eſſe, 4 other In- 
| finitives, both Newter and Paſſive, like 16 elle in 
li —Srgnification, require the ſame Caſe after them, thee 
þ flands next before them, whether it be Nen nales 
Accu ſat ive, or Dative, | 


1. Artificers 3 the P 
Welcome in all Countries * ſo that Banifment” 


"WH 


- 
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to an excellent Workman, can hardly be called a 
Puniſhment. . 8 
2. Make not to much Haſte to be rich; for tho? 
with a great deal of Buſtle and Stir, an Eſtate 
may in a ſhort Time be huddled up; yet the 
Foundation of it being laid in Rapine, Extortion, 
or Fraud, it moulders away frequently as ſuddenly 
* 05 * good P 700d Go 
3- One may be a 1 Phy/ician, a good Go- 
Man, A — Grammarian, without being a good 
4. He that would be truly happy, muſt think 
his own Lot beſt; and ſo live with Men, as confi- 
dering that God ſees him; and ſo ſpeak to God, 


_ as if Men heard him. 


F. The true Art of Converſation ſeems to be 
this; an appearing Freedom and Candour, with a 
reſalute ReEtervedneſs as little appearing as poſſible. 
65. A ſtraight Stick appears in the Water to be 
' crooked. 
J. All Vices ſometimes bear a Shew of Virtue; 
thus, Prodigality takes to itſelf the Name of 


Bounty; Covetouſneſs defires t be called Thrifti=» 


xeſs ; and Revenge looks like Greatneſs of Spirit. 
$8. You cannot indeed avoid Difficulties; but 
you may overcome them: Philoſophy will ſhew 
you the Way; have Recourſe to this, if you 
would continue ſafe, ſecure, and happy; in a 
Word, if, what is the greateſt of all, you would 
be free. | 

jolie or Honeſty, without which nothing 
can be commendable, is the Foundation of perpetual 
Fame and Glory. RR 
10. Of all Injuſtice, the Capital is gg . 

fe | Ole 
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| thoſe who commit it, under the — of 
being good Men. 


II. Accu ſative. 


1. Wiſdom allows no Man to be happy, but he 
that needs no further Happineſs, than what he has 
within himſelf; no Man to be great or powerful, 
| that is not Maſter of himſelf. 
l 


fl 2. Obſerve the Man, that is not raſh, but yet 

1 quick and dexterous in the Diſpatch of any Buſi- 

neſs that he is charged with; and you may foretel, 

| that he will not long continue obſcure, but b taken | 
Notice of and be preferred. 

3- Do not think that every one who laughs i FL 
| merry, or that profuſe and immoderate Foy is true 
Pleaſure; for it leaves the Heart more heavy and 

" ſad afterwards, eſpecially when the Mind reflects 
n it. | 


4. Men always judge the preſent: 2 wherein 


| they live, to be the greateſt ; andy Wc it is paſt, 
; admire more thoſe FM were befouyj 
5. So think, nat that you are ral, but this 
Body. | 
6. It is a joyful Thing to be Wea, and d $2 
pular ; foraſmuch as this mak ite to be more * 


__ Ja afe, and Pleaſure more compley - 4 OI 
{7 7. The Flatterer always mall FM excefſive, 
1 which the Perſon whom e of ould have 79 


reat. 
| „ X Away with all that Cra 3 Oonniag which 
affects to be like Prudence, Y 3 * different 
3 it. 1 
This I would adviſe yl l | you would 
think _ zo be ſucha 8 as ou are; * 


2 
8 
hg * 4 
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that Indecency of Expreſſion may be as far from 
. = th as Baſeneſs of Action is from your 

ndu | 


10. 4 Man oftentimes cannot be what he would 
if Circumſtances do not permit him. 


- III. Dative. 


| . He that knows how to own a Courteſy, and 
at wiſhes that he could requite it, has requited 

it: ek that uy Man may be as grateful as he 
| es. | 
- 2. Every one, that will, may be honeft in all 
Conditions of Life. 

3. I may be poor, but ſtill 7 may be juſt, and 
may be contented. 

4. In every State of Life we may be good: A 
Tyrant may make me ſuffer Torments, but he can- 

not make me do a diſhoneſt Action. 
. If it were more advantageous for Men to be 
Chriſtians, there would no Doubt be a World of 
H ites, and counterfeit Profeſſors. - 
A Man in Power may be mild and good- 

natured; yet is he formidable, fince he may be in- 
Jurious if he pleaſes, 


II. The 


96 
II. The Genitive Caſe after the Verb. . 
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Sum Genitivum poſtulat, &c. 
fies Po be Th on, governs 


7H Verb ſum, when it ni 
a Genitive Caſe; (becaſe He ng poſſe efſed is 
under ſtood; as, . Pecus eſt M ecus e 
Fecus or Res Melibcei:) /o 1 it frnikes Duty, 
Part, Property, or Sign, it is ſaid to govern the ſame 
Caſe, (becauſe Ofhcium, or ſome ſuch Word is under- 
flood; as, Adoleſcentis eſt, i. e. . cf Ado- 


leſcentis. ) . 
-- PossESSION. 


1K The Houſe I live in is my Father's, was my 


Grandfather's, and will be, I hope, my Son's 
2. If a Saying be good, it matters not whether 


it be a Civ lane, or an Heathen's. 
+ Is there no End of adding Houſe to Houſe, 
and Field to Field? Vain Man! Thou muſt 


E1 ſhortly remove thy Dwelling, and then whefe ſhall 

| all theſe Things be? 

EZ 4- You not only know my native Borough, but 
that upon all Occaſions I zcalouſly — pp 

Intereſts of the ſame. 


x Pane. Dory, &e. 


Al: is the Part of a w bete good Man neither 
I 05 60 Ge works, 
but cannot be the 

5 8 2. 'Tis 
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2. Tt is the Part of a wiſe Man to prefer Things 
+ before ſuch as relate only to Ornament 
or Pleaſure. #; _ 

3. It is the Part of a brave and generous Mind 
to look upon thoſe Things as little, which many 
account to be great and glonous. 3 
4. Tt is the Part of a conſtant and invincible Mind. 
ſo to bear all Sorts of Calamity and Affliction, as 

not to deſcend below the Dignity of a wiſe Man. 
| 5. Tt is the Part of a brave and reſolute Man, 
not to be diſcompoſed at Diſaſters, or put beſide 
his Guard; but to maintain a Preſence of Mind, 
without departing from Reaſon. 

6. It is the Part of a Madman to wiſh for a 
Storm; but of a wi/e Man to weather a Tempeſt 
the beſt he can, when he falls into it. 
. In taking Revenge, a Man is but equal with 
his Enemy; but in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior ; 
for it is prencely to pardon. 
3. Ht is the Duty of a Subjecł to obey his Prince, 
__ a Servant, to execute his Maſter's Com- 

$. | _ 
9. Ut is « General's Duty, not only to be brave 
_ himſelf; but alſo to take Care that thoſe under 
him acquit themlelves with Courage. 

10. I is the Part of Prudence thus to think; and 
of Fortitude thus to act; but, beth to think and 
act well, belongs to perfect and accumulated Virtue. 
11. I is the Mark of an excellent Underſtanding. 
to forecaſt in our Thoughts, the Event of Thi 
to come, that we may never be put to the foolfi 
Exclamation of, ho would baue thought it! 

12. Ir is the Mark of Ingenzity to make no Dif- 
ference or Reſpect of Perſons, but to give our Aſ- 
S : 


14%. 8: 


— I. — 
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15. It is an Argument of a narrow and wretched 
| Mind to doat upon Money; nothing is more ho- 
nourable than to deſpiſe it, if we have it not; and 
to employ it generouſly, and to do Good with it, 
if we have it. | 
14. Let us in Proſperity, and when we have the 
World at Will, avoid, as much as poſſible, Pride 
and Arrogance ; for as it is an Effe# of Levity to 
be caſt down with bad Fortune, the is it to 
be tranſported with good. + 
15. A certain Reverence ſhould be uſed towards 
all Men, both high and low; for tis the Humour, 
ot only of an arrogant, but alſo ＋ 4 a very diſſo- 
ute Man, not to care what the World thinks of 
16. It is a Folly to mind another Man's Buſi- 
neſs at the Hazard of our own. 7 
17. Ii fooliſh to grieve at what is loſt, rather 
than to rejoice in what is left. og 
18. Any one may err; but tis for a Fool to 
therein. 
Ig. Je is 4 Sign of a vain Man to praiſe him- 
ſelf; and of a Fool to diſcommend himſelf. 
20. Why are you idle? It is not the Part of a 
Man to dread the Sweat of his Brow. 
' 21. II is extreme 1dleneſs, not to exhibit a brave 
Mind, when Boldneſs gives Hope of y ; but 
Timidity promiſes nothing but ſure Deſtruftion. 
22. Tt 1s for @ poor Man to count his Flock. 
23. It is for a brave Man, ſo far to excel in 
Virtae, as not to dread the Power of Fortune. 
24. tt 7s for excellent Men, to deſpiſe the Con- 
tumely that comes from ſuch as are manifeſtiy 
wicked, by whom it is even ſcandalous to be 


26. ER 


A 
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25. It is N to deceive any one, and 
much more a Parent, by a Lye. _ 
26. No great Art is required to force a Man to 
do that, to which he is naturally prone, X 
2297. I is for the Law to perſuade, and not ta 
compel all I hings by Threats and Force. © 
28. It is no Fortitude, but Madneſs, for a Man 
cauſeleſsly to fling himſelf into Danger of his Life. 
29. Young Men muſt reverence their Elders ; 
and, from among them, ſele& the beſt and wor- 
thieſt, on whoſe Advice and Authority they may 
rely. 1 : | | 
3 I think it is the Part of a wiſe Man ta be 
cautious not to expoſe himſclf, by any indiſcreer 
Word or Action, to the Reſentment of thoſe in 
Power. | 1 
31. I is the Part of a wiſe Man to hope for the 
beſt; to wn for the worſt; and to bear 
with Equanimity whatever may happen. 
32. It is a Sign of a great eben, not to ac- 
cept the Apology of a Friend for a ſhort Letter, 
altho* you are aſſured that it is founded in Reaſon. 
33. None but the moſi abandoned Wretch, would 
at the ſame Time violate the Laws of Friendſhip, 
and deceive the Man who would not otherwiſe 
have been injured, if he had not truſted him. 
34. He thought proper to ſteer a middle Courſe, 
when it was mean to yield, and Obſtinancy to reſiſt. 
35. It is for the Curious to with to know every 
Thing; but it is the Property of great Men to be 
led by the Contemplation of ſublime Objects. 
36. It is not for him, who meaſures the greateſt 
Evil by Pain, to mention Virtue, TE 
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Excipiuntur hi Nominativi &c. 


H1sS is an Exception to the latter Part of tb 
| foregoing Rule (id quod ad rem quampiam per- 
tinet) as, meum, tuum, ſuum, noftrum, veſtrum, 
humanum, belluinum and the like, are excepted ; 
For inrendering the 27 ws it is 77 Part, it is thine, 
&c. into Latin, , eſt mei, eſt 8 
&c. but put the Poe 2 ire in 1 4 Nerter Gender, 
agree with Officium under flood, or the Sentence. 
1. V. belongs not to we to mind your Bufineſs. 
2. [tis my Duty to A you, that all my 
Services, Cares, and ughts, ſhall be exerted 
8 which tend to your Intereſt and 

lo | 

3. 2 my Par: to ſuffer all Things alike. 

4. 4635 your Part to forgive me, if any Thing 
hath happened that could not be expected. 

57 It becumes you to act agreeably to the Cir- 
cumſtance of the Times, and to have Regard to 
the Peekereszen of your Life and Fortune. 

6. It NOT A Res and where it is 
neceſſary 

* os or Daty to know when, and where to 

be complaiſant to a Friend, 

8. It is your Part, who are Servants, to do 
what ye are commanded, not to enquire what is 
the Reaſon of doing it. 

. » 0. I does not become you to be in a Paſſion for 
ſo flight a Matter. 

10. As I have taken Care, that the wicked In- 

tentions of theſe preſumpruou Wiretches "= 
n 
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not affect you; it is your Part to! take Care that 


they may never injure me. 


n beaftly to be diſſolved in luxurious 
Sloth. 


12. Ti is brutal, and unwort 


13. It is enough, not to raiſe thoſe up again, 
who have fallen by their own [mprudence ; but to 
oppreſs thoſe that are down, or to n the 
violent, is certainly inbuman. 


14. To return Good for Evil i is the Part of a 


Man. 

15. *Tis common for 4 Man to be angry; but a 

wiſe Man will take C re to moderate his Paſhon. 
Verba acculinds, damnandi, cc. 1 


guo, ago, appello, arceſſo, inquiro, poſtulo.) II. 
Of Condemning, (as, damno, condemno, infamo, 


noto.) III. Of Admeni/hing, Remembering, Warn- 
ing. (as, moneo, commoneo, commonefacio.) IV. 


Of Acquitihg or Clearing, (as, abſolvo, purgo, libero, 
. will have not only the Accuſative of the Perſon 
accu ſed, condemned, acquited, &c. but alſo a Genitive 
of the Crime, or Action, whereof the Perſon is accu- 
2 acquited, &c. de crimine, or the like Noun, being 
under flood : The Sin, are, of, for, from, or with. 


J. eee . 


1. He that 3 1s not contented with his Lot, ace 
EY = the Gods of mon Thi 


2. It is a common 17 for prodigal Servants 
10 


hy a Man, to place 
bis Felicity i in the Gratification of his Senſes. 


YE RBS, I. Of Accufing, (as, accuſo, incuſo, 
fimulo, urgeo, alligo, aſtringo, arguo, coar- 
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20 accuſe their Maſter 97 Covetouſneſs ; and idle 
Boys their A Cruelty. 

3. To with Hypocriſy, without 
ſome plain 4 Indication of it, is to 
. Judge this Heart, which yet we do not know. 
4. Rich Men are not always fo happy, as they 
are : For their Wealth ſometimes only 
ſerves to make 'them be accuſed of bigb Crimes; 


when to evade the Law, they are to pay a 
Jarge Sum of Money. 
5. You feem amazed, as if I had accuſed you of 


fome groſs Crime. : 
6. You-vecaſe wy Maſter of Hvarice; | thall 


not take it 
nels, be owns himſelf « Thief, that 


7. Bear \ 
= the Maſter and Servant together, he 
ing 

accuſed them both « Theft. 

gen — Fas a ab 
cue an innocent Perſon of a capital Crime; for 
FF TR Ge Ions, 1 


II. c e 


4. Tho the x oe there was 
no- CE Eons 


neſs, 


— ä — 
2 c 
— 


III. A- 
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3 
III. ADMONISHING. | 


1.\He that takes the Liberty to tell others others of 
their Faults, and rebukes them to their very Face, 
is a better Friend, than he that out of Love flat- - 
ters them. 

2. If a Man cannot endure to be told of bis 
Faults, it is a certain Sign he is in the very Way 
to ” undone. 

Such a Pride there is in Men's Hearts, that 
thay hate to be told of their Faults, tho” it be with 
no other Intent, but that they ſhould amend them. 

4 Whenever | fee your Child, it puts me in 
Mind of my Misfertune, in lofing a Son of the 
ſame Age. 

5. There was no one, who by that Vas 
rot put in Mind of your H: ckednefs and Crueliy. 


IV. AcquiTrinG. 


1. IF „ne repents ef = good Office done me; 
grows infolent upon it, and upbraids me with it, 
| amin ſome Degree, more or leſs, acquitted of 


the Obligation. 


tHe: is acquitted of Tngratitude, who fincerely 


it was in his Power to make a Return. 
3. No Unkindnefs, no Fault of the Parent can 
acquit the Child of his Duty: Children muſt do 


their. Duty, not only to kind * virtuous Parents, 
but even to the harſh and wicked. 


4. Tho' the Fact was proved againſt him, yet 
jt being . 


5. We 


ey 1 
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5. We do not fay, that in all Men are all Vices, 
tho in ſorge Men they are particularly eminent ; 
but only that a bad and foohſh Man 1s free from 
none ; do we acquit the Bold of Fear, or 
free the Prodigal from Avarice. 

6. When a Child arrives at ſuch an Age, the 


Guardian is generally cleared * — Care and 
Guardianſhip. | 


Vertitur hic Gealtivus, &c. 


T 1s Genitive Caſe ( of the Crime or Thing ) is 
often turned into an 1 with the Prepoſi- 
tion de, eſpecially if the Crime be particular ; but 
more uſually without the Prepofition, i the Crime 
be general, as, Wickedneſs, Vice, Sc. And note, 
Wan rds, of Adinoniſhing, or Remem never 
bave an Ablative without the Fel de. 


I. With a Prepofition. 


i ſuch Caſe we oveht to examine no fur- 
: ther than into the Crime of which he is accuſed. 
2. Of which (Crimes) as he is accuſed by Word 
only, it ĩs ſufficient by Word to deny them. 
3 am accuſed wa. ok by you of nat being 
EU in writing 10 
4. Notwithſtanding all that could be ſaid in his 
Defence, he was condemned of Extortion. 
7 855 n Man ef 4 — he 5 
ntly t his Enem , becau 
_ _ Trek. .- | : Sou 
hen we are 3 a Fault, we 
R x1 61 jd of 
7- He ſpoils a new Kindneſs, who, when he 
confers 
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eonfers it, puts the Receiver in Mind of an old 
one. 
8. As Jam perſuaded, it will hoof Confoymddh” 
both in Reſpe@ of your Affairs, as well 
as upon every other — that you ſhould 
haſten your Return, —B NO? - 
to adviſe you of it. 


II. FAM a Prepoſition, 


alien condemn me of one Crime, 1 ſhall cen- 
n you of many. _— 
A2 ile was caſt into Priſon, and, by the Ini- 
quity of his Judges, was capitall condemned 
23. . All the Works of 5 
2% Mortality. 
4. With much ado he was acquitted from Suf- 
| * of affecting to be a King. 
1 = not accuſe you, nor lay any Thing 10 the 
Ln: — ſo it is, of 
05 Pe have been againſt my Will; 
— I _ not how happened but 
1 
2 5. he was accuſed of this Crime, he was. 


<_—_T another Account. 

. Never Evil of any Man, but what you 

* . whenever you poſitively accuſe 
any Man of 4 Crime, tho' it be in private and 
among Friends, ſpeak as if you was upon Oath; 
— | God ſees and hears you. 

8. Nothing can be more raſh, nothing more 
baſe, than to charge any one with falſe Crimes. 

9. As none of theſe Things amounted to a 
Crime, of which he might be accuſed, they thought. 
ſo great a Man ought not to o be judged — Su- 

ou 


2222 have 
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mom only; but that they ſhould wait, till the 
hing diſcovered itſelf. 


I 10. If you judge too ſeverely of me, I ſhall 
| certainly . the Charge. 


Uterque, nullus, alter, &c. 


THESE fix Words, „ nullus, . alius, 
neuter, ambo, and all Adjefiives of the Super- 
lative Degree, require the Subſtantive they are joined 
with, to bc - in the Ablative Caſe, only after ſuch - 
Sort of Verbs, as, accuſing, condemning, &c. 


1. IOf what Crime are you convicted? Of none. 
3 you accuſed of Theft or Perjury? Of 


& > Of — of Covetouſneſs or Prodi- 
E. 

* It is likely that he who is accuſed both of 
Covectouſneſs and Prodigality, may, by impartial 
Judges, be acquitted of beth. 

F. An innocent Man is ſometimes . of 
moſt grievous Things. 

6. A guilty Conſcience hath no Need of Wi- 
neſſes, it accuſeth itleir of moſt heinous Crimes; 
wretched is the Man whom his own Conſcience 
condemns. | 


Satago, miſeror, et miſereſco, &c. 


7 ESE three Verbs require a Geer Caſe. 
Satago, of the Thing we are buſy about ; and 
miſereor and miſereſco, of: the Thing or Per ſon we 


phy. 
1. Satago. 
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I. Satago. 


1 XA wiſe Man is unwillingly drawn to meddle 
with other Men's Affairs, as thinking it more 
prudent to be buſy about his own. 

2. He that has his Hands full of his own Bufi« 
ne /s, is not at Leiſure to mind other Men's. 
. He is of ſuch a generous Diſpoſition, that 
tho he has Buſineſs enough of his own, he thinks 
it no Trouble to ſerve his Friend, | 


II. Miſcreor, or Miſereſco. 


1. Fools laugh at thoſe who have committed a 
Sin; but good Men p:ty them, and by kind Re- 
proof ſeek their Amendment. | 

2. It is Virtue to pity others in their Diſtreſs ; 
and not to ſhew any Sign of Joy or Mirth, when 
thou ſceſt any Man, tho' he be thy Enemy, in a 
calamitous Condition. 
3. We oftentimes envy the Men that are miſe- 

rable in all their great Pomp and State; and pity 
theſe who are happy in their Obſcurity. 

4. A Man is not worthy to obtain Compaſſion 
who pities no one; nor is he worthy of Pardon, who 
denies it to others. 

F. Virtue looks on all her Works with an im- 
partial Eye, but more earneſtly when they are in 
Diſtreſs : As the Love of Parents moſt inclines to 

thoſe, whom it moſt pities. | | 
6. They continue to envy me, at a Time when 

they ought to pity me. 

7. Others, calling to Mind his former Reputa- 
tion, zook pity on bis Age. 5 1 

N ; Remi- 
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Reminiſcor, obliviſcor, &c. 


7 ESE four Verbs, teminiſcor, obliviſcor, 
memini, recordor, admit either a Genitive, or 
an Accuſative Caſe, of the Thing or Per ſon remem- 
bered or forgotten; the former, by Reaſorrof Memo- 
riam, or ſome ſuch Word being underſibod ; and the 

latter, by the common Rule Verba tranſitiva, &c. 

I. Reminiſcor or Recordor. 
1. With a Genitve. 

LAI will confider another Man's Want or Safe- 
a fo as to remember my own ; unleſs in the 
2 of a very excellent Perſon, and then 1 ſhall 
not much heed what becomes of myſelf. 

2. A dumb Animal — . Things pre- 
ſent by Senſe, and remembers Things paſt, when 
the Senſe is awakened thereunto by ſomething pre- 
ſent; as a Horſe remembers the Road, when he is 
"firſt put into it, but in the Stable he has no Me- 
mory of it : The Third degree of Tigh, I mean, 
the Time to come, appertaineth not to dumb 
Animals. 5 
3. It is a good Sign, when a Man reflects upon 
his paſi Follies with Sorrow and Contrition. 
4. When | recolle# his Favour to me -I cannot 
alſo but remember my Promiſe to him. 


1 1 2. Accu ſat ive. : = 
| 1. MA gratefut Man will, in his Proſperity, re- 
5 | 8 done im by » Friend i Ad- 
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2. J remember all your Counſels, which if J had 
liſtened to, I had not undergone all theſe Mis- 
fortunes. 9 8 | 
3. I taſte no Notice of the Vulgar, who are 
ſtill more deſpicable than the Objects they admire; 
but *tis ſtrange that Men of Senſe ſhould delight 
in a Diverſion that is trifling, infipid, and com- 
mon; whom when I think on, I am not difpleaſed, 
that I cannot reliſh ther Entertainment. =: 
|  4- Call your Mind off from theſe Things, and 
rather remember thoſe that are ſuitable to your Cir- 
cumftances. 1 R 
6. As we are animat thoſe good Thing 
wit we expect, ſo we _ delgnted by het: 
which we recollect; but as Fools are tormented by 
reflecting on paſt Evils ; ſo the renewing the agree- 
able Remembiance of paſt Happineſs, gives De- 
light to the Wiſe. 5 
6. It is worth while to recollect the Diligence 
and Induſtry of our Anceſtors. 


II. Obliviſcor. 


0 1. With a Genitive Caſe. 
1. A Petitioner is apt to ſay, I ſhall never For- 
get this Favour ; it will be an eternal Obligation to 
me: But, in a little while, the Note is ged, 
and the Favour at laſt quite forgotten. 
2 Men are apt to forget Fuftice, when they 
come to be tranſported with the Deſire of Empire, 

, High- Place, and Titles. 

3. There are many, who underſtand their Duty 
— enough, but are apt to forget it ; nay, ſome- 
WM times 


5 


"2% 


od FP 
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S nh on when they 
do remember it, they are apt to tranſgreſs. 

4. It is the Part of Fools to diſcern the Vices 
.of other Men, and to forget their own. - 

9 5. If they have not provoked me, ſo far as to 
2 me forget the Dignity of my Character, they 
ave at leaſt taught me to regard my Safety. 

6. The Law. of a Benefit between two, is, the 
one ought, immediately to the Thing given, 
the other never the This o forget | FE 

7. We muſt mind 
Not zo <br trap 


your or I 1 


N muſt I alſo . ſel lat — freſh Injuries? 


J cannot ſee how you can 
10. I fu 


Practice and Purpeſe, becauùſe I write more 
to you than 1 uſed to do. 


2. Wi ban aalen Caſe. 


1 believe, Never 


eee the Pla in Which he laid 


his Gold. 

2 2. In our Youth we ferget the Obligations of our 
cy ; and when we are Men we forget thoſe 

of our. Youth. * 


oi. W . 


Ldrgets 


Men's Buſineſs, ſo as 


ſe you think that I have rk. ny 
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forgets God, who can reduce him to the ſame Con- 
dition. 

4. No one can think him ſo ſtupid, as to for 
his Art, or fo indolent as to lay aſide his uſu 
Employ | 
F. | have done as you ordered me; Tan not 
forgetful of my Duty. : 


II. Memini. 
. With a Genitive Caſe. . 8 ; 


* che Part of a prudent Man to be mindful 
of Deat 

Y He who is greedy of Fame after his Death, 
conſiders not, that they themſelves who remember 
Bim, ſhall ſoon after, every one of them, be dead; 
and they likewiſe who ſucceed thoſe, till at laſt 
all Memory ſhall be quite extinct. | 

Hl Wen maſt be mindful of a Benefit received, 
and forget one gwen. 

4- That is not a Benefit, which I cannot re- 
member without being aſhamed. 

5. When young Men are inclined to relax their 
Minds, let them beware of Intemperance, and re. 
„ ͤ nnn 

n Cauſes of Li 
as far as the Law permits, in Juſtice- to — 
Mercy ; and to caſt a ſevere Ye when.” WV Exam- 

* 5 a-mercifuf Eye upon the Perſ 
. Whoever obſtructs me in m Cour, I will 
ks him remember the Dep the 8 and me, as 
long as he lives. 


— EE 5 


V% 
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2. Memini, With an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. Every one remembers, or ought to remember, 
his own AFairs. 


2. In all your Affairs remember your End, and 0 
you will never do amiſs. 


3. It is an Honour to a modeſt Man to be ies. 
Ful of bis Duty. 

4. Your Goodneſs teaches you to forget the 
many Obligations you have laid upon me, which 
1 ought always to remember. | 
F. Such Men are extremely odious, who up- 
braid others of an Obligation, which he alone 

ought to remember who has received it. 
. We remember him rich, and he remembers us 


. We muſt often remember that, which is now 
become a Proverb, that Bounty has no Bottom. 
8. The Time will come, when it will be a 

Pleaſure to remember theſe Things. 

9. He remembered not only all his Actions, but 
all his Expreſſions. | 
10. There is no Time when the wife Man 
has not a greater Share of Joy than of Pain ; for 
he gratefully remembers the good Things that are paſt, 
and prudeatly . the preſent, in a chearful 

Expectation of the future. 


—ͤ—ñ44—⅛— — — — — — — 


Potior aut Genitivo, &c. 


. H E Verb Potior, Tl. to abwin or en- 
006. governs either a Genitive or gut Ablative 


1. With 
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1. With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. At was the general Opinion throughout the 
Eaſt, that the Jews. at this Time, by the Decree 
of "* ſhould be Maſters of the World. 

While the City of Athens had Power, it had 
the Reputation alſo of acting wiſely. Fr 


With an Ablative Caſe. 


1x would not ſpeak. ill of an innocent Man, 
though | was ſure thereby to gain a Kingdom. - . 

2. We many Times eageriy defire thoſe Things 
| which would undo us, if we had them. 
3. What labouring Man is not glad that his 
Work is over? What Mariner is not glad that he 
Bent all * and got to his defired 


en ? 

thought it ſafer, by blocking up the 
Road, "A cutting off all, Convoys of Corn, to 
obtain a 7 iory without Bloodſhed. 


III. Verbs governing a. Dative Caſe. 


Omnia Verba regunt, &c. 


A 1 1 Frbs; govern @ Dative Caſe of ubat Aer 
or Per ſon, to or for which any Thing is procured 
acquired, by. any Means —— and whether 
be Thing procured be * or bad. 


3 Note. 


know, that 


_ felf only, and converts all 
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Note, If the Verbs be of the Aftive Price, they 
govern an AccuſativeCaſe of the Thing, and a Dative 


| * Perſon; as, Magnam fibi laudem peperit, 


Ie acquired great Praiſe for himſelf. If they-be of 
the Paſſive, or Neuter V = a Datrve only ; as, NeC 
mihi ſeritur. Non omnibus dormio. 


1. Wo Man doth Wrong for the Wrong's Sake, 


but thereby zo purchaſe himſelf Profit or Pleaſure, 


or Honour or the like. | | 


2. Us for Life and Death, Honour and Diſho- 


Nour, Riches and Poverty; all theſe Things hap- 
pen unto Men, both good and bad equally. 


3. Let not the Confidence any Man hath of thy 
Honeſty and Goodneſs, tempt thee zo contrive any 
Miſchief ts him; for the more ſecurely he relies 
on thy Virtue, the greater Wickedneſs will it 


be to do him an Injury. 


4. There are no Snares ſo dangerous as thoſe 


that are /aid for us, under the Name of good Of- 


hces. is 
5. No one can be truly happy, who is not al- 

ways prepared againſt the worſt that can befall him. 
6. The wile Man makes his own Fortune. 

. 3. He hith acquired for himſelf the beſt Fur- 


niture of Life, who hath got Friends. 


8. Would = procure ta yourſelf an happy Life, 
ſuch Things to which Virtue is 
annexed, are good; and all ſuch, wherein Vice is 


concerned, are vile and ſcandalous. 


9. What you bave done well, my Son, you have 


done it od yourſelf, not for me. 


10. No one can live I 5 reſpects him- 
ngs to his own 
Prefit; 


— 
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Profit; you muſt ive for another, if you would 
live for your ſelf. 

11. 7 owe a great deal to the Sun and Moon, tho? 
they riſe not for me alone; and am _ to the 
Seaſons, and the Almighty Power that governs 
them, tho' they are not appointed zo do me any 

particular Honour. 

12 If you would imitate God, do Good even 
to the ungrateful ; for the Sun riſes upon the Wick- 
| ed, and the Seas are open to Pirates. 4 
4 The Event of Things is in the Hand of 
and Thanks are due to him, if we ſucceed; 
2 rn Rig he requires that we ſhould add our un 
Labour. 

14. It is nothing to the Purpoſe how nay 
know your Equity ; he that defires his Virtues to 
be _ brook, labours not for Virtue, but Glory, 
What is there great, in that a Man loves 
him elf, indulges himſelf, and acquires for himſelf ? 
The true Defire of conferi ing a Benefit rejects 
theſe Things, being contented with the AQ) ſelf 
of domg Good. 

16. Virtue is the beſt Kind of Nobility, which 


every one Procures to er. by his own good 
Morals. 


Huic m appendent, &c. 
To this general Rule belong drivers Kinds of Verb 5s 
Imprimis Verba fignificantia Commodum. 


I. ALL Verbs enifoing Advantage or Difadvan- 
A tage, Suitableneſs or Unſuitableneſs, Good, 
er Harm, 5 Lat. commodo, incommodo, noceo, 


opitulor, 


' 
[ 
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faveo, parco, indulgeo, &c.) govern 4 


| 
| 
Ki 
| 


ns es A LS 


| endanger 
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opitulor, patrocinor, medeor gratulor, grator, 


iv 


Caſe. 


intreat to a him, in every nan 
ot can, Nds Inconvenience to your- 
ſelf, and to receive him into the Number of your 
Friends. 
2. If you do a Favor to any Mean, merely on 
your own Account, you are not his Friend, but 


an Uſurer; nor are any Thanks due to him, who 


does a Kindneſs only for his own Profit. 
nd this 1 — he will do, rather to in- 

comma e me, than to an my Son. | 
4. As we fuffer an infirm Limb, which might 
the whole Body, to be cut off; ſo in the 
Body politic, whatever is peſtiferous muſt be taken 
off, that the whole may be ſafe. 
5. He harts the — who /pares the Guilty. 

We muſt take Care ſo to direct ogr.Libera- 


ty. as to do our Friends Good, and hart Nobody. 


7. He is truly a good Man, who. docs Good to 
all he can, and hurts no one. 


8. However pernicious Adulation is. it can 
only hurt thoſe who admire it, and are pleaſed with 
It; and thus it happens, that the Man who flatters 
and idolizes himſelf, bas his Ears moſt. open to 


Flatterers. 

9. The beſt Way of treating Friends is, not 

to wait till they aſk you, but to ſuecour them vo- 

luntirily, when their require it. 
10. What is more juſt than to repel Injuri 


And what more honourable than to fuccbur o 


Se" 


a N ; 8 5 . Ie \ 


* 
1 — * * 
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11. It is juſt to help _ wretched and afflited; 


however they become ſo. 


12. There was a Time when I could have raiſed- 

the Qbſcure, and even protected the Guilty, though 

now I cannot ſerve a virtuous and learned Friend. 
13. The Buſineſs of Philoſophy is to cure the 

Vices of Men. * . 

14. He took upon him not only 1c defend the 

Man, but the Crime itſelf. 


15. It is Prudence and Civility 80 cure the Male- 


volent, rather than to ſeek Revenge. 

16. He that fulfully employs his Tongue to give 
wholeſome Inſtructions, eſpecially to heal Die- 
rences, and make Peace, is an incomparable Bleſ- 
ſing to the Place where he lives. 

17. As Phyſicians, in curing the whole Body, 
ſtudy to heal even the leaſt Part that was out of 
Order; ſo Philoſophy, having removed the pr inci- 
pal Sickneſs of the Mind, if the leaſt Error remains, 

takes Care to root it out. | 


18. It is a Reproach to you, to be wiſe abroad, 


and to give good Counſel to others, and yet are 
not able to help yourſelf. | 


19. Wiſh me Joy, Brother! for IJ have found 


the Way to pacify my moſt inveterate Enemy. 
20. All good Men returned me Thanks, and 
congratulated me in your Name. 

21. He always appeared t 
Intereſt. 

22. Tho' I am by:n6 Me 
my/clf more than you, in Regard to our Friendſhip, 
yet, when I compare our reſpective Actions, I have 
greater Reaſon, I think, to be ſatisfied with Ar 
own Conduct than with yours. | | 


to favour your 


4 


23. Cle- 


liſpoſed to favour 


gt 
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23. Clemency is a Virtue which teaches a Man 
to an as ſparing of another's Blood, as of his own, 
and not to treat another prodigally or cruelly. 

24. Either a more powerſul Perſon hath hart you, 
or a weaker ; if a weaker, ſpare bim; if a more 
8 ſpare your ſelf. 

25. Never depart from that wholeſome Precept, 
huſband well your Time. | 

26. Spare no Coft or Pains to acquire the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil. 

27. Leſteem that Man the beft, and moſt per- 
fe, who ſo pardons others, as if himſelf was daily 
offending, and yet abſtains from Faults, as if be 
never pardoned any one. - 

28. Forgive others in many Things, yourſelf in 
— 

29. Tis generous to or give on E > 

30. It 1s 2 2222 than 
the ſame Injury 1 

31. It is but juſt to forgive ſmall Faults, and 
treat great ones with 

2 Pardon my Unſkilfulneſs and Fellp ; now at 
14 | perceive, that [ have been blind and thought- | 


3 Be mindful to keep this found and whole · 
1 Form of Life, ſo far only te indulge the Body, 
as may preſerve a good State of Health. 

* If 1 did it with a good [ntention, it is but 
right that you ſhould pardon me. 

35- As the young Man always behaved himſelf 
decently, he greatly indulged him, and loved him 
as his own Son. 

36. Wherefore do 7 ** my Grief ? 2 


\% 


the Ungrateful complain of 
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hen unbridled, finds ſufficient Matter in every 


the leaſt Circumſtance. | 
37. What Man that delights in Virtue, can. 

pleaſe the People. 

ht by the vileſt Ar- 


38. Popular Favour is 

tifices ; you muſt level yourſelf with the Vulgat 
to pleaſe them ; they will never approve what they 
do not own, 

39. Not to return an Obligation, when in our 
Power, is baſe, and di/p all Men, for even 
ngratitude. 

40. Arts and Shifts, however they promiſe 425 


and much pleaſe theſe who practiſe them, are yet 


commonly fru and, which is worſe, have 
= p CO 


LT, Man clothe himſelf i in ſuch ſaber 
4 as befits his Place and Callin £7 | 
442. If a proud Man be admonithed, me“ ever 

ſo mildly and lovingly, he looks on it as a Diſ- 


grace, and therefore, inſtead of confeſſing or 
amending his Faults, generally reproaches his Re- 


e rover as an over-buly, or cenſorious Perſon. 


. The Crow preys only upon the Dead, but 


the latterer lies in wat or the Living. _ 


44- Your Son is a Youth of that promiſing 
Tam, that I doubt not but you will train him up 


in thoſe refined Arts, which you have always fiu- 


died yourſelf ; and more particularly in the Imita- 


tion of your exalted — 
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Ex his, juvo, lædo, &c. 


| \ B UT j juvo, lædo, delecto, offendo, and other 


Verbs, fignifying to help, to hurt, to — 
&cc. are uſed with t deeuſative ge. 


1. Fortune belps the Bld; many a Man loſeth 1 | 


his Life, by being too ſollicitous to ſave it. 
Py. wy Impulſe profits not all Animals ; 
: ips Lions ; Fear, the Stags; Violence 
— 5 jr the oe; F light, the Doves. 
ou will greatly o 32 if you will a 
„ my Friend, in every Inſtance that is conſiſtent 20 
7 Dignity. 
4. No Good profits the Paſt we , unleſs his Mind 
is prepared againſt the Loſs 
F. I had — whey ſhould hurt my Cd. 
Name, than I offend my Conſcience. 
Whatever hurts the Body or Mind, makes a 
- Man to be froward. 
7, No Man can hurt us in the Grave, tho* he 
be ever ſo malicious. 
8. He was iy the right, not to bars dis Reputa- 
tion, by being obnoxious to the laſt Suſpicion. 
Thee ſome Caſes in which we cannot 
att ourſelves" 


have * to the Truft of 
Friends, which wht 


Society of Mankind, þ 
Safeguard of all; for we califlor: 
ourſelves. : 

10. Let them fay what a 4 will, no Speech 
can burt me ; if it be true, they cannot but ſpea 


well of me; if falſe, my Life and Conduct will 
11. The 


WT them. 
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11. The Diſcourſe of a good Man, like a per- 
Spring of wholeſome Water, * pro- 
2 and delights thoſe that receive it. 

12. If a Tree, nurſed up to bear Fruit, delights 
the Huſbandman ; if a Shepherd takes Pfeaſure in 
the Increaſe of his Flock; how mult it delight 
thoſe, who have tutored a good Underſtanding, to 


ſee what they formed, while tender, grown up ta 
"Ma; in itſelf abs 9-4 


I Y am ever delighting myſelf with the Muſes, 
and ſpend my Time in a literary Way, wal & 
quiet, nay, a joyful and eager Mind. 

14. We muſt take Heed, that while we are 
ſerving ſome, we do not offend others; but too often 

we hurt thoſe we ought not, or thoſe whom we 
had better let alone; if this is done. wr 0] 
it betrays Negligence ; if knowingly, Preſump- 
tion. 
16. There is fuch a Levin jm Men, that 
my Conſtancy in ſerving the State does not ſo 
much deligbt, as my Glory offends them. 
16. I expected your Congratulations, and am 
perſuaded you omitted them for Fear of giving 
Offence to certain Perſons. 


1. If you bear your Afflictions in the Manner 
l am informed, I have more W to — 


your Fortitude, than to ſooth your 
18, As Medicine cures the Boch, fo fo does Philo- 
ſophy cure tbe Mind. 


Verba comparandi, Ke, 


I. Y RBS ef comparing (as, comparo, com- 
pono, contendo, confero, æquo, — 


& ) goers an Accuſative Caſe of the * 
L "OP 
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| Thin, compared, and a Dative of that to which it | 
l is compared. 


* 


is the Man, who can juſtly compare 
Age to that of a ſprighuly ſucceſsful 


= 1 is more precious than Rubies, and 
vll the Things thou canſt defire, are not worthy | 
20 be compared to her. 

3. Who is there that is not afraid to compare 
dial with you ? | 

* Compare 7 your fu if with the Wiſe, if you defire 

to know your own Merit. | 

ET 1$ abſard to — divine Things with 


1! ; his ow own 


by; 7 compare your ſel with my Glor 
Kia the Fly wo the At "REY r . 
7. Never compare * Condition with, thoſe thou 
counteſt more — than thyſelf, hut rather 
with theſe whom thou knoweſt to be 


8. He was ſo vain as to think bimſelf ual to 
the bravefe | 


Interdum vero, 8 &c. | 


B UT ſometimes Verbs of comparing have an Ab- | 

lative Caſe after them, with the Prepofition 
cum: And ſometimes an deenſative, a with the Pre- 

| 9 ad, or inter. 


6 1. N 
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1. With an Ablative Caſe. 


I Uf you muſt compare yourſelf with others, then 
compare yourſelf with all Men, and not with a feu. 
2. The ready Denial of a Kindneſs is better 
than a vexatious Delay ; as a quick Death is Mer- 
cy, when compared with a lingering Torment. 
3. It is impoſſible to form a right Judgment of 
Things, unleſs we compare Man with Man, Time 
with Time, and Circumſtance with Circumflance. 
4. If in Friendſhip what is ſeeiningly profitable 
be compared with what is really virtuous, the Ap- 
2 of Utility muſt be rejected, and Virtue 
prevail. 1 5 | 
5. If you compare our longeſt Life 2vith Eternity, 
it will end vers ſhort. 28 * * 
6. Sublimity and Greatneſs of Soul, alſo Polite- 
neſs, Honeſty, and Generoſity, are much more 
agrecable to Nature and Pleaſure, than Life, than 
Riches ; to deſpiſe theſe, and if we compare them 
with the public Good, to eſteem them as nothing, 
is the Character of a great and elevated Mind. 
7. If we compare his Words with his Actions, 
nothing can be more inconſiſtent. 


2 


2. N. ith an Aceu ſative Caſe. 


1. You are miſtaken; this Man, ſo old, ſo 
withered and decrepid, is by no Means te be com- 
pared to that other, who has a fine Air, and looks 
like a Gentleman. = 

2. A Warrior indeed! Mars himſelf would not 
dare to compare his Valour to yours. 2, 
„ 
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11 pate 2 

u ice, Imity, A 02 
: Duty, Hoſe Qua- 
lities muſt neceſſarily come in Competition — one 


another. 
| umpare the Life of each of them to 
GET I Ing Galt ts which you — 
dive the Preference. 


III. Verba dandi, et reddendi, &c. \ 


FE RBS fignifying to give, (as, do, dono, 
largior, dedo, tribuo, miniſtro, fu ito, 
commodo, præbeo, exhibeo, &c.) Alſo Verbs te 
reſtore, as, reddo, reſtituto, refero, repono, &c. 
add to the Accufative of Thing (given or reſtored) 
« Dative of the Perſon (to ELI it is given, &c.) 
4 


. Givinc. 


1. God hath given Men Abilities, not _w for 
| their own Uſe, but for che Advantages and Bene- 
Kit of others. 
2. Shall I call him liberal that gives to himſelf 
only ; or good-natured that — himſelf; or 
him pitiful, that is affected only with his own 
Misfortunes ? 
3. He but late gives a Favour, who give to one 


that "AF it. 
Fortune often gives her Gifis to the unworthy. 
2 It is a difficult I hing to impeſe upon an old. Man. 
* i; N othing is fo popular as Peace, in which 
they to whom : God hath given Senſibility, 
— even the Houſes and Fields ſeem to rejoice. 
. If any God would effer me, at this Age, to 
ꝗ6ꝙ— the Cradle, I wy 
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reje& it; for I ſhould be unwilling to begin anew 
the Race I have finiſhed, and be ſet back to the 
ſtarting Poſt, juſt as I have run round the Courſe. 

8. Lay afide theſe frivolous Excuſes; I have 
not got enough yet: when I have, 7 will give my- 
ſelf up entirely to Philoſophy. Firſt ſeek this, and 
you will want nothing more. | 

9. According as Affairs go with us, we are all 
either proud or humble. 

10. When he heard of his Son's Death, he gave 
1p his Mind ts Sorrow ; for he was a good Boy 

and always attentive to his Preceptor. 

11. Envy, which is the Canker of Honour, is 
beſt extinguiſhed by attributing a Man's Succeſſes 
rather to Divine Previdence and Felicity, than to his 
own Qualifications and Virtues. | 

12. 1 attribute as much to your Fudgment, as to 
my own, when 1 ſay, that I am perſuaded that the 
World will approve whatever Meaſures we ſhall 

agree upon. 5 

13. Nature afks but little, and a wiſe Man will 
accomodate himſelf to Nature. 85 

14. He that lends an attentive Ear to wholeſome 
Reproof, and is obedient to it, is to be numbered 
among the Wiſe, and ſhall be able at laſt zo give 
good Inſtructions to others. « 

15. Lend not to him that is mighter than thy- 
felf ; but if thou doſt lend, count it loft. 

16. If you would lend me your Hand, I ſhould 
be obliged to you. 3 

17. If I go on te ſupply my Son in his Extrava- 
gancies, I muſt be a Slave all my Life-time. This 
gives me great Trouble. | | 

18. The Palm Tree, with its ſpreading Branches, 
afforded them, as they _ drinking, a —_— 


3 
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Shade. Aud in their Return Home the Moon gout 
zhem Light. 


19. Such was his Converfation, he was never 
meaſy, but gave bimſelf up to his Companions; he 
cloſed with their Humours, thwarted no one, nor 
fet himſelf up above them; and ſurely this is the 


Way to get eputation and Friends without Envy. 


| 2. RzsroORING, or RETURNING. 


1. MIt is barbarous to reters Injuries to thoſe 


From whom we have received Kindneſs : and 


quite unnatural te return Evil 10 him, from whom 
we have received nothing but Good. 


2. T returned my Maſter the Book he lent we; 


Books 4 me much, I ought to 
2 ws 
3- When we die, the Body is returned to the 
Earth, and the Soul aſcends into Heaven. 
= Remember to give me this again when I ſhall 
demand it. 


5. I am forced to take theſe Affronts, whilſt I 


a—_— to help you to the Treaſure you had 
Joſt, and to reſtore it to you. 
6. I have not flept one Wink this Night, while 


] was confideri how te reſtore your Son to. you. 


7. It is an ealy Thing to returx a Favour to your 
. 0 if you are covetous, without Expence, 
1 * Trouble. He that a Bene · 
ft willingly and thankfully, at the very Time he 
- hath returned it. 


1 T.. | 


my nor 4. ps A any Thing of 
or fold any to — to encou- 
— 


rige his 
a 9. They 


— 
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who honour an unworthy Perſon ſeem 


9. They 
fooliſh ; but they who return not the like to thoſe 


who have deſer ved well of them, incur the Suſpicion 
of a bad Heart. 


10. I beg you will not aſk me why I undertook 
his Defence, leſt hereafter 7 ſhould retort the Quel- 


tion wpon you. 


3 
IV. Verba nk. &c. 


ERBS ſignifying to promiſe, / as, ptomitto 
JERBS fynifing &c. ) or to. pay / as, halen, 
exſolvo, pendo, numero, &c.) require a Dative 


Caſe of the * with an : Accuſative of the — 
promiſed, & 


i oy cannot promi ſe you Succeſs i in your Defizn, 


wo ab 8 themſelves many Things i in vain 
who are led by Hopes. 

3. Who can promiſe the Sower a Crop ; the Sat- 
lor his Haven; or the Soldier Vietory 3 ? The 
Event of all Things are uncertain ; we go, how- 
ever, where Probability leads us, and herein follow 
Keaſon, not Certainty. 

4. Theſe are what Philoſophy prom; ſeth her Pu- 

— — Senſe, Humanity, and the ſocial 


1 promiſe ourſelves a long 
* when we are not certain of to- morrow: 


dy * my Help towards the Accom- 
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How great Folly is it to ſtretch out and enlarge 
our diſtant Hopes, ſaying, I will buy, I will build! 
Believe me, all Things are doubtfu} and uncertain 
to the moſt happy: No one ought 0 promiſe himſelf = 
any Thing to come. : 525 

6. Before my Arrival, he was very liberal in 
his Promi ſes to all your Dependants, | 
J. This I promiſe you, ind for this I anfwer to 
my Country, that, provided I myſelf have given 
Satisfaction to the State, his Conduct ſhall never 
be different from mine. | . 
8. What I before promiſed you, that IJ again 
avow, and take upon me to make good, when Op- 
portunity ſhall ſer NY 


Joos not deceive me, I promiſe 


4 ortune d 
yon ſpeedily to terminate this Buſineſs to your da- 
tis faction, 


2. PAYING. 
I.XIt i: agreeable to Prudence, / as well as Na- 
ture, to pay that Honour to you Parents, that you 
expect your Children ſhould pay to you. 3 
2. It is very ungenerous, the worſt of 
Uſury, in a Man of Affluence, to force poor 
Man, when he hath diſcharged the whole Debt, 
to pay him an extravagant Intereft. | = PR 
3. He paid as much to the Tything-Men as he 
was ordered to pay. 85 5 
4. Such was the Tax they paid the King. 
5. For three Years he paid his Soldiers their 
W from Contributions raiſed in the Cities of 


v. Verbs 
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V. Verba imperandi, &c. 


JP ERBS fgnifying to command (as, impero, 
præcipio, dominor, edico, &c.) or to tell, 
fhew, or ſignify, (as, nuncio, dico, narro, de- 
claro, explico, monſtro, ſignifico, &c.) gevern 4 
Dative Cafe of the Perſon, and an Accuſative of 
the Thing, if they be tranſitive. es 


5 1. COMMANDING. 
1. We muſt take Care that Reaſon governs tha: 
Part of the Mind which ought to obey. But howg 
you will fay, muſt it govern it? Why, as a Maſter 
governs his Servant, a General his Soldiers, a Pap 
rent his Son. | 2 
2, Me beſt knows how to rule over his Inferiors, 
who hath firſt learned to obey his Superiors. 
3. A vile Slave is intolerably inſolent, when hs 
can wantonly domzneer over the greateſt Per ſons. 
pt He is a Slave, who cannot command his owt 
eres. a 
5. Mt ĩs eaſier for a Man to govern all other Crea- 
tures, than to govern Men. . 
6. When we are charged to command our ſelves, 
we are charged to take Care that Reaſon may re- 
ſtrain Temerity. | | 
7. How blind and miſtaken are they, who de- 
fire to extend their Dominion beyond the Seas, 


— and by the Help of their Soldiers to add Provinces 
=_ to Provinces, being ignorant at the ſame Time, 

that to command themſelves, is the greateſt Empire 

in the World. 5 n | | 


8. When 
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8. When Men are united in the Bonds of Af- 
fection, they will be, firſt, the Maſters of tho ſe Paſ- 
ions to which others are Slaves, and then they 
feel a Joy in the Practice of Juſtice and Honeſty. 
9. Temperance is a Virtue, which commands 
the Affections in Regard to Pleatures ; ſome ſhe ut- 
terly deteſts and drives from her; others ſhe diſ- 
325 and never purſues them for Pleaſure's 


10. According to my Abilities, I give my Fellow= = 
Servants Inſtructions after the ſame Manner. 

11. At that Time Rome was Miftreſs of the 
8 5 7 
2 go in myſelf, and frigly cbarge : 

Servants, that they ſuffer no one to carry the Child 
a. | 


2. SHEWING, or TELLING. 


1. Tradeſmen will not few their faulty Wares 
to Men of Skill. 5 
2. Philoſophy prompts us to relieve the Priſo- 
ner, the Infirm, the Neceſſitous; to /ocw the Igno- 
rant their Errors, and rectify their Affections. 
 3XNothing can be more juſt, than te et the 
Way ts the Wandering Traveller. | 5 
4. He explained to me all the difficult Paſſages of 
that Author. ; | 
5. I think it proper not only to intimate to yon, 
but to declare poſitively, that nothing can be mote 
grateful to me than your Letters. | 
6. Flatterers find no Acceptance with good 


Princes; he is more acceptable to them, who 


deals fincerely, and tell them the Truth. 8 
wi 7. 1 
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» 1 will ſay to myſelf, ** What is it that I la- 
woke: Lorry + am 2 for? when it is 
but little that I want, and it will not be long 
that [ need any Thing. 
8. Say not to thy Neighbour, © Go, and come 
again to-morrow ;”* when it is in your Power to 
ſerve him to-day. a 5 
A Farmer, be he ever ſo old, will readily 
anſwer one that aſks bim, For whoſe Sake he 
plants? For the Sake of the immortal Gods, that 
as I received thoſe _— my Anceſtors, [ 
may tranſmit them to Poſterity, 55 
10. He fainted me in your Name. 
11. He that reminds a Man of a Benefit, de- 
mands it again; nor muſt we tell others of it; he 
that hath conferred a Benefit muſt be ſilent; let 
him ſpeak of it, who hath received it. 1 
12. Such is my Advice, and if you tell it to the 
w_ and Good, I doubt not but they will approve 
13. Be ſure you tell bim the whole Story, from 
1 bs the End. - 
14. Having ſo long poſſeſſed a Friendſhip for 
you, I cannot but acquaint you with my Senti- 
ments, concerning you Affairs. - = 
I 5 He gives himſelf a Denial, who aſks an Im- 
poſhbility, | EE 


Excipe. rego, guberno, &c. 


Z. rego and guberno, which have an Anccu- 
ſative Caſe after them ; alſo moderor, and tem- 
pero; which Verbs, as in the Examples given in the 
Syntax, have either an Accuſative or a Dative Caſe 
of the Perſon, or Thing governed, 5 
3 | 3a 9 I. Rego, 
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I. Rego, Guberno. 
Mi an Accuſative Caſe. 


M Happy are the People, whom their Xing go- 
Wrus with Juſtice and Moderation. | 85 

2. I return you my moſt humble Thanks that 
amidſt ſo important Affairs, you have been 

to direct me in ſuch Things, as were offered 
to your Conſideration. 3 , 
3. You are not apt to miſtake ; but if you do, 
T can ſet you right. 5 4 

4. I exhort you, that you would direct and go- 
vern all Things by your own Wiſdom, and not 
ſuffer yourſelf to be led away by the Advice of 
S8. Providence will order every things for the beſt. 


II. Moderor, Tempero. 
1. With a Dative Caſe. 


1. uires no mean Capacity, tho' it be not 
dend Wem, to be able zo 2 your Mind 
and Voice, when you are provoked. | 

2. Wine is not wont to govern Men, but Men, 
Nine; ſuch indeed as are of a good Diſpoſition ; 
but 2 are of 2 ol ans, well > the ſame, were 

ey to drink nothing but Water. | 
"7 We cannot pay too much Reſpect to thoſe 
who ſeaſonably correct our Age. 
4. I-cannot command myjelf, ſo as not to exhibit 
one Example of Antiquity, FEE 
5. He was ſo paſſionate, he bad no Command 


a. With 


ever his Tongue, 


 Serna Dative Ca 
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2. With an Accu ſat ive Caſe. 


1M will gevern my Life and my Thoughts, aa 
if all Men were to her the one, and ſee the other. 
| 2Nt is an idle Thing to pretend that we can- 
. general Courſe of heit 
ke: * „ who in t neral Courſe of theic 
| Lives, govern themſclves by no Rule, are ridicu- 
Tous, when they pretend Conſcience in any 


2 find it more difficult than a King, eſ- 
3 in the Heat of his Youth, to bridle his 
rath. | ? 


5. In every Thing rule but thyſelf, and thow 
mat be at Eaſe. 5 0 : 
6. The Wind and the Weather direct all rural 
Aﬀairs. 85 | y 
7. As no Animal, be it wild or tame, obeys 
Reaſon, (for it is the Nature of them to be deaf 
to Perſuaſion) ſo the Paſſions, unleſs you can 
govern them thoroughly, will not be perſuaded; 
they will not hear you, however weak they are in 


J. The Acceſs and Receſs of the Sun orders the 
Meaſure of Heat and Cold. 6 


9. He is a good Governor, who moderates bis 


VI. Verba fidendi Dativum, &c. 


Jy ER BS fegnifying to truſt or believe, / as, fido,. | 
confido, committo, mando, credo, &c.) go» 


ſe of the Per ad as decnlative 
of the Thing trol, tc. Jon, a an « cuſativ 
N - 
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| 14 He is happy, and generall ſpers in his 
| Deſigns, who confides 5 in Prone, than in 
| his own Skill and Induſtry. | 
2. Nothing is carried on in the Affairs of Mor- 
tals, without the Providence of God; we muſt 
zrufi therefore more to the Divine Favour, than to 
the Counſels, or Strength of Man. | 
3. Have you ſupplied the young Man who was 
zrufled te your Care with Money? Then you have 
ruined him; ttis no leſs than giving him a Sword 
to deſtroy himſelf. : 
4. You have obliged me our Reproaches 0 
truſt that to you, — * I 1 my Faith- 
Fulneſs and Taciturnity; and to diſcloſe that to 
you, which I was forbid to tell to any one. 
6. A prudent Man ſcarce trufts himſelf, much 
Jeſs another. 


6. Notwithſtanding his Adverſaries were ſo pow- 
erful, he truſted to himſelf, and his own Virtues. 
7. Our Confidence in honeſt and good Men 
ariſes from that we have not the leaſt Suſpicion of 
| Fraud and Injury, and therefore we think our Per- 
| _ Þ.AJons, our Fortunes, and Families, are ſafely and 
E properly to be truſted to them. | 
8. Tis more adviſeable not to commit yourſelf 
| to Danger, than when in Danger to ſtudy how to 


extricate yourſelf. 
. 9. Do you think I will trat my Fortunes to a 
| worthleſs Servant ? i 


10. Commit nothing but what you can try an 


Enemy with. | ff 
| 11. When once Fortune has prevailed with { 
Men te commit themſelves entirely te her, ſhe gene. 
| 808 rally * 

L 
| 8 


—_ 
. v g "+ 
MES gs FL. 


w_ both received, without thinking it proper to 


TI oo e 
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rally makes them more greedy of Power, than ca- 
pable of it. 


12. If you would have any Thing done as it 


fhould be, truf? it to this Man. 


1. £7 recommend the whole of this Affair to your 
WA. 


From all my Diftreſſes this Good has ariſen, 
that I have reduced into Writing, Matters which 
were not ſufficiently known to our Times, and yet 


are moſt worthy our Attention. 


15. Do not much believe them that ſeem to deſp iſe 
Riches ; for when they Defpair of them they def] — 
them, and none are more cloſe- fiſted when they 
get them. 


16. It is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly, or 


too eafily to believe himſelf; therefore let us exa- 


mine, watch, and inſpe& our own Hearts; for we 
ourſelves are our greateſt Flatterers. 


17. He that y credits an ill Report of his 


| Neighbour, is almoſt as faulty as the farft Inven- 


tor of it. 


18. It is equally a Fault to believe all Men, and 
to believe none; but the former | would call a more 
* Fault, the latter a more ſafe one. 

. It is ridiculous to give more Credit to one 
as hath heard a Thing, than to him who ſaw it. 

20. If a Man hath but once perjured himſelf, 


let him afterwards ſwear by as many Gods as he 


* we ought not to Believe bim. 
[ could not reflect upon the Treatment we 


exhort you well tg conſidet for the future, whom 
you truſt, and whom to beware of. 


22. Nothing can be more baſe, than to de. 
M 2 cCceive 
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ceive the Man who hath entruſted you with both his 
Fortune and Reputation. 

23. No one truſts another, unleſs he thinks him 
faithful: It is the Part of a conſummate Villain, 
to deceive thoſe, who had not been hurt, unleſs 

they had truſted him. 
| 24. When Men ſeem to ſpeak more earneſtly 
on the Account of ſome Advantage, it is not con- 
venient to believe them. 

25. A Friend ſhould neither be pleaſed with the 

Puriuit of, nor * te believe a Calumay. 


VII. Yerba obſequendi, xc. 


EIS fienifying to d to, or com- 
; LV ply with Aa 3 2 pareo, cedo, 
morigeror, ſervio, &c.) or the contrary Verbs ( as re · 
refiſto, contradico, &c.) require the Noun 
Following, whether it be the Perſon ar Thing, to be 
Put in Daive Caſe. h 


. os svige. 


1. miss to be more prudent in 

conſulting for their Good than themſelves, him they 
will chearfully obey. 
othing can be more ſafe, nothing more 
i 272 then ta obey, and fubmit to the Will 
3. It has been ever deemed a Part of Wiſdom, 


to yield to the Circumflances of the Times, that is, t 
—_ with Neceſſity. 


4- The Body ought to be kept in ſuch Action 
and Order, as that it may be always ready to obey 
the Dictates of * and FF? 88 in the — 


2 


5 


4 
3 4 
4 
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7 Buſineſs, and in perſevering under Hard- 
ips. 


5. Even Robbers have their Laws, which they 
obey and obſerve. 


6. Bears and Lions, by good Uſage, will be | 


brought to fawn upon their Maſters. 


7. Even Anger will yield to a Gift ; nay, a rich 


Preſent, prudently placed, will extinguiſh that 


Wrath, which was thought implacable. | 
$. He that rebukes a Man for his Faults may 


perhaps diſpleaſe him, but when he conſiders he 


could have no other 'End in it but his „he 
will think himſelf more obliged to him, than to 
* who humours him in every Thing. 4 

. The Drunkard thinks him his Friend that 


will _ him Company, and the proud Man him 
that will fatter him. 


10. We can never ſufficiently admire Philoſo- 
phy, which if a Man was he may paſs every 


Stage of Life without Trou 


11. Let us give Fay to wiſe Mien, and not 


ſquabble with 1. 


12. If we would deny ourſelves ſometimes in 
unneceſſary Deſires, even when it is in our Power 
to humour ourſelves, and gratify our Defires, it 
would be of excellent Uſe. 


13. He that gratifies any Man with that which 
is rather to his Detriment than to his Benefit, is 


to far from deſerving to be called liberal, that he 


is to be accounted the moſt pernicious of F late. 


terers. 


14. We muſt take Care not to look upou 
Things unknown as known, and too haſtily aſſent 


to them; we muſt not en to any Thing raſhly nor 


3 
a 3 15. Le 
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15. Ye were free at Home, and if Servitude be 
your Lot here, your beſt Way will be t ſubmit 
20 it, — | 
16. As the adding Weight to a Scale neceffarily 
lepreſſes that Scale in a Balance, ſo the Mind ne- 
ily yields to what is ſelf-evident. 
1. No Man can ſerve Pleaſures and Virtue at 
the ſame Tim. | 
18. There aze ſome Men who will bear any 
Thing, and be Slaves to any Man, if they can 
thereby compaſs what they defire. 
19.XThere are certainly no greater Slaves that 
they who /erve Anger. 
20. H your Mind gets the better of you, you 
ſerve that, and not yourſelf; they are better Men 
who conquer the Will, than thoſe whom the Will 
21. It is fometimes neceſſary ts comply with the 
Times, as not to loſe an Opportunity when given. 
22. He is to be accounted free, who zs a Slave 
20 no Vice. 8 | 
23. It is not right for the Elder to ſerve the 
l ke Care of your Health, and 
- ou take Care of your Health, and 
uſe not 1 Exerciſe, when you have the 
Lberty to play. . 


2. RIB IS TIN S. 


1. He that refs his own evil Fnclinations, is 
more worthy of Laurel, than the Captain, who 
eonquers a ftubborn _— . 

2. The Virtue of the Mind is of greater Force 
than Strength of Body; for a whole City of 
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mighty Men are not able to ref a wiſe and pious 
Commander. 


3. As you are ſo far ſuperior to me in Prudence 


and Wiſdom, | ſhall not pretend to gain/ay your 
Opinion. . ' 

4. Donothing that zs repugnant either to Honous 
„„ 
8. It it in vain to oppoſe ſo 4 
Man, a Word or iy poſe 
6. Let me intreat you to remember that you are 
a Man ; to ſupport with Reſolution ſuch Accidents 
as no 
Mortal is anſwerable; and ro bear up againſt the 
Power of Fortune, and the Pangs of Grief. 

7. It is much eaſier te prevent ill Habits, than 
to maſter them. = 
8. Strive not peremptorily with a Superior in 
Diſcourſe, tho” his Opinion differs from yours. 


9. Philoſophy teaches us to act, not to fpeak ; 


and requires that every one ſhould ſo hve accord- 


ing to the Law preſcribed, that their Works may 


not differ from their Words. T 

10 As Deceit is in all Reſpects execrable; ſo 
it is particularly repugnant to Friendſhip ; becauſe 
it aboliſhes Truth, without which Friendſhip muſt 
loſe its Name. 


VIII. verba minandi, &c. 


ER BS that fegnify to threaten Cas, minor, 

minitor, intetminor) or to be angry with, 

(as, iraſcor, ſuccenſeo) govern a Dative Caſe. 
Note, The former govern a Dative of the Perſan, 

and an Accu ſative of the Thing threatened, &c. 

1. THREAT» 


20 ——K³ů⸗- » - =» 


can prevent, and for which no 


+ 


9 
1 
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a. 
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1. THREATENING. 


1. \Tho' a Tyrant threatens you with Death, yet 
dare to be juſt; you muſt die once, and you can 
die but once. T_T 
2. God threatens Kings, Kings threaten Lords, 
and Lords threaten us ; he that is a Tyrant over 
one Man, is a Slave to another. 
3. It is ſcarce human te threaten Friends. 

4. They who proudly threaten others, either 
fancy themſelves Gods, or do not think that what 
they threaten to others may fall upon themſelves. 

5. My Houſe being on Fire threatens a Confla- 
gration f the whole City. „„ 

6. The Example of an Injury unpuniſhed, 
threatens the ſame to all Men; for if it is permitted 
to injure any one without Puniſhment, who can 
be fafe from the Violence of the Wicked? | 

7. Such an Enemy is he to his Country, that 
he now threatens it with Fire and Sword. 
38. The old Gentleman took me aſide, and 
threatens both you and me with Elm Rods. 


2. BEIN G ANGRY. = 
1. Melancholy Men ſeem to be angry, not only 
with others, but with themſelves 885 
2. Some Men throw away their Money, as if 
they were angry with it; which is commonly the 
Error of weak Minds and large Fortunes. 
3. The Prodigal Man fometimes counterfcits 


tze Liberal; but there is a great Difference be- 


'tween knowing how to give, and not knowing 
how to keep Money : I do not call him _— 
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who 4s angry with his Money, and therefore does 
not give, but throws it away. 
4. Anger does not always rife from an Injury, 
nor a Defire of Puniſhment, for we are ſometimes 
angry, not with thoſe who have burt us ; but with 
thoſe who are about to hurt us; and the moſt weak 
are oftentimes angry as ibe ſtrongeſt, whom they 
cannot hope to puniſh. 
5. The Wrath of a King firikes Terror into 
him with whom be is offended, as if the Sentence 
of Death was pronounced againſt him. 
6. Amongſt a free People, whoſe Laws have no 
Reſpect to Perſons, a aback of Temper is 
neceſſary, leſt we ſhould fall into an idle, diſa- 
greeable Peeviſhneſs, by being ruffled at impertineus 
A. es, or unreaſonable Petitions. . 
n this Matter indeed there is no Reaſon t 
be angry with the young Man. 


- 


IX. sum cum compoſitis, &c. 


: 8 UM with its Compounds (abſum, adſum, de- 

ſum, inſum, interſum, obſum, præſum, pro- 

ſum, ſubſum, ſuperſum) 4ʃʃ, except — require 
Dative Caſe. 


1. Quit all Things, rather than forſake | 
ma of Wiſdom ; love them fincerely, — 
they will be a ſtronger Guard than Money can 


procure thee. 

2. A Wall 75 a Defence of a City, but the 
Courage of the Inhabitants is the ſtrongeſt Bul- 
wark., 


3-XGood Men may be in Contempt for a N ; 
at 


% 
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but in the End they ſhall be accounted the only. 
wiſe Men. 

4 I recommend all my Affairs to your Care 
and Protection, but particularly my Son, for he i: 
my principal Concern. 

5. They followed him with their Families and 
their Cattle; for this was their Money. 

«6. As it never can be well with the Wicked, the 
Fooliſh, or Indolent, fo no Man can be wretched 
who is brave, wiſe and virtuous. 

7. Let no one be diſpleaſed ar my ſaying, Things 


have not gone ſo well with us this dummer, as we 
could wi 


8. Whenever I hear my Friend reproached, I 
ſhould be aſhamed ot to defend m. 

9. Many in their Proſperity forget their Friends, 
who, to their Loſs and Hazard, flood by them in 
Adverfity. 


10. Refuſe not to fland by a Friend in his Dan- 


Bex. 
11. Wonder not that you ſee me defend him in 


this Cauſe, tho? in other Reſpects | have thought 
him blameable. mw gh 


12. Behold! a Preſent from your Father. 


13. He is a Man, who wants Money, but he 
ſcarce deſerves the Name, who wants Erudition. 


14. He that ſees his Neighbour poſſeſs ſomewhat 


which is wantin ng to Eimſelf, is apt to think how 


ba ppy he ſhould be, if he was in that Man's Con- 
di tion, and in the mean Time, never thinks of 
enjoying his own, which perhaps may in many 


Reſpects, be happier than chat of his »„—— 
which he ſo much admires. 


15. No 


x 
- 
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15. No Man can be properly ſaid to be miſera- 
ble, who is not wanting to himſelf. 


16. Few Things are wantin to Proſperity; to 
Avarice all Things, n ** 

17. The whole of my Ambition js, not 20 be 
wanting, either in Advice or Aſſiſtance to my 
Friends, or even to thoſe whom I have no Reaſon 
to rank in that Number. 

18. There is ſo wonderful a Grace and Autho- 

rity in Virtue, that even the worſt of Men approve 
of it, and deſire to be accounted virtuous them=- 


_ ſelves. 


+ A clear Underſtanding, and right . 
hings, gives perpetual Comfort and Satisfac- 
tion to him in whom it is. | 
20. Men ought certainly to have more Courage. 
21. In Fuftice isthe greateſt Splendor of Virtue, 
from which Men are ſtiled good, whoſe principal 
Duty is to Injure no one. 


22. A tender-hearted Man hates to be preſent at 
any cruel Action. 
23. He was ſo great a Lover of his Country, of 
ſuch Integrity and inflexible Conſtancy, that even 
when he had the Gout, he attended to every Buſi- 
_ neſs, which he thought was of Service to the State. 
24. Fortune cannot do much Harm to the Man, 


; \ who puts a ſtronger Confidence in Virtue, than in 


accidental Cauſes. 
25. Glory has been pr 1 to many. 

26. In the Caſe of Liberality, it ſhould be our 
firſt Care, that what we give may not be to the Di/- 
advantage of the Receiver, or any other Perſon, and 
that it may „ 


27. He 
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27. He was not only but had the chief 
Management in thoſe Affairs ; nor did be omit any 
Thing, that might be from a judicious, 
28. Hither all Things to be referred by 

Choſe who preſide over others, that they who are in 
Jubjection to them may be as y as poſſible; 

and it is the Part, not only of him rules over 
bis Companions and Fellow-citizens, but of him 
alſo, who is Maſter of Slaves and Cattle, to be 
ſubſervient to the Intereſt and Benefit of all over - 


whom he preſides. J 


29. It were to be wiſhed, that all who pręſide in 
Government, were like the Laws, which, in pu- 
Eau are directed not by Reſentment, but by 
| ny. | | | 
30. Strength of Body, accompanied with Pru- 
dence, is very profitable; but without that, it 
— more Harm than Good to thoſe very Per ſons that 
| tt. | | 
IX Fortifications profit a City nothing, unleſs 
— defend 5 8 * | 
| 32. The Diſcourſe and Exhortations of my 
Friends ſerved me inftead of Medicine; ſuch ho- 
neſt Comforts are the beſt of Remedies, for what- 
ever raiſes the Spirits does Good to the Body. 
3 3 It is better te profit the Bad, on the Account 
of the Good, than zo be wanting to the Good, on 
Account of the Bad, when they cannot be ſepa- 
rated : Such is the Way of Divine Providence. 
34. Beams made of Fir ſupported the Roof. 
- You may know that a Senſe of Goodneſs ſtill 
Jubfifts in the Minds of the moſt corrupt Men; and 
that Men, however negligent, are not quite void 
of Shame; for almoſt all diſſemble their Crimes, 
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and when they have ſucceeded, they enjoy in- 
deed the fruits of their Actions, but at the ſame 
Time endeavour to conceal the Actions chem- 
ſelves. 3 

36. He excelled his Anceftors in Learning. 

37. They who are unwilling, or are not able 
to manage their own Affairs, muſt ad by others. 

38. He was ſo broken by Calamity, that no- 
thing remained to him of his former Dignity. | 


Dativum ferme regunt, &c. 


7 E RBS compounded with theſe Adverbs benè, 

ſatis, male ; or with theſe Prepoſitions, pre, 

ad, con, ſub, ante, poſt, ob, in, inter, ſuper, gene- 
rally govern a Dative Caſe. we 


TT. © 
1.\Þs good to good Men, for a Kindneſs laid up 
with a good Man is a Treaſure. 


2. He is good, who doth good to others. 
3. I have learned to loſe as little of my Kind- 
nels as poſſible; for I will do no Man good againſt 
his Will. . 
4. Nothing can be more provoking, than to be 
treated ill by thoſe, ro whom we have been great 
—_— 5 p 
—__ . To 4 well for our Country is a noble T hing ; 
| 4 to ſpeak well + it is by no Means abſurd. 
2 If you * done oy to a Friend, repent not 
that you have done it ; u ought to be aſham- 
ed, {you had not done wa * 


8 N 2. Satis. 


— 


5 bt 
7 rſt be ſetigfed 
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2. Satis. 


W 


| 2X When I found that he would not deign to 
3 I determined to apply to his 


Ig you wer ee 76 
a are ſenſible, I am very defi- 


So great are the have laid 
es 20 3228 the 


— . © Tonute..” 


4 Male, 


1. Cons and it bocometh you no 
WL Clans than to them. | 


PA 
ok - ill « Ma confider 


Kinder, end and then it is 2 bad Keturn to ſpeak ill 


ho indiſcriminately 
a Fault of Nature, 


from the Merit « 
4 It is dangerous 


= - 
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other, when the ſame, or the like, or the contrary, 
or a worſe Crime, may be objeed to himſelf... 


5. — 2 know not what Sort of Man 
you are revil: 


* 
6. Who is there that cannot reproach one of tht 
Axe, if he is ſo inclined? 
7. Some Men lye out of Malice, toi injure others ; 
| ſome out of Covetouſneſs, to defraud their Neigh- 


bour ; and ſome out of Fear, to avoid Danger, or 
hide a Fault. 


8. Think not that you make. me amends by 
Words, when in Fact you have treated me ſo ill. 


4. Præ. 


I. You muſt - uſeful Things ro ant 
hin hk Bs te eb "my 1 x 

2.XA Man ought to prefer the Saſety of the 
Comment. to his own Advantage. 


2711 1 4 n is better than Money. 
It is 4 when a Man defires to excel 
others, to 


preſerve the Equanimity, hich is the ö 
Oe gg ha 


5. The Eyes outfhine the whole Body; nor is 


there Virtue without Pradence. | 
6. 15 who have rhe Command of 


ethers, or who excel them in Abilities, not to lead 
an inactive Life, but chearfu L to undertake what- 
ever may advance the public 5 
7. Thoſe Men, who have any Defire to excel 
other Animals, muſt make it their princi _ 
| a W ow Lives . Silence and 75 
| he to ht — 
God, is & Pw. Ze oo and next, to 
aſcribe unto him „ all Goodneſs; to 
* 


Land they came to were to be their awn. 
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Eno likewiſe, that it is he who prefides ever the 


World, and governs the Univerſe by his Power; 
who hath taken Mankind in general under his 
Protection, and on ſome is pleaſed to beſtow par- 
ticular Favours. 


9. He made him e of the Maritime 


| .Coafts. 


10. Every Man' Lore generally outruns his 
Wiſhes. | 
11.NT he Maſters go before the Scholars. 

12. He hath done more — me than my Pa- 


rents. 


5. Ad. 


1. Me gave bim good Counſel, if he would but 
1 followed it. 
My Houſe Hes *contignons to the River 


Th mes 


3. When be drew near the Gates, | ien 
approached the City. 
Few Men are ſo happy in their Death, but 


4. 
that ſome of thoſe who land by them, when they 


die, will be ready to rejoice. 


5. I call him ungrateful, who fits by a fick Mun 


enly becauſe he is going to make his Will. 


6. No wonder be fuck ſo cloſe to him, when he 


entail to be his Heir. 


7. It is not of leſs Conſequence, what Maſters 
you ap; ly your ſelf te, than of what Parents you are 
born. 


8. There cannot be a greater Pleaſure than that 
of Mariners, when they bring the Ship to Land: 
To ſome of them it could not be greater, if the 


6. — 
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6. Con. 


1. J think this in no Caſe can happen to a Man 
of Reſolution, to be under a Neceſſity of failing in 
any Point of Duty. £ 

2. He that has got enough let him aſk no more. 

3. Some Men are but little conſiſent with them- 
— in contrary Matters; they ſeverely deſpiſe 
el * * oy nr Bl | 
| ; but are quit ca n at intamy. 

4. The na — live by the Favour of 
Nature, but to die with Honour happens 0 tho/e 
only uh are endued with Virtue. 

5.XTrue Praiſe is oftentimes the Lot of an hum- 

an. bs 

6. No one's Genius can become fo conſpi 
immediately, as to gain R ion, unleſs it hay 
the good Fortune to have a Subject, and rtuni- 
ty, together with a Friend, to recommend aud en- 
courage it. OD SIS 1 


7. Sub. 


3 Krb Fables of Eſap generally fecreed the Fo- 
_ bles'of the Nurſe 5 3 

2. Check a riſing Paſſion, and add no Fuel 
thereto, by entertaining Thoughts that may en- 


creaſe it. 1 
Man helps even the FVicked in Ne- 


. Ag 
cel x nes Doty is owing, if not to the Mc- 
rit of the Perſon relieved, yet certainly to Nature. 
4+ It behoves not a Man to yield to any Pertarba- 
tion of Mind, or to Fortune. => 
" #3 5 He 
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5. He is as poor, whom what he hath does not 
ſatisfy, as he that hath nothing : But if your Eftate 
be not ſufficient for you, ſee that 4 F rugality you 
make - ourſelf ſufficient to your Eſtate. 

c 


is the higheſt Duty to fuccour our Parents 
IN thats old Age. 


8. Ante. ; 


ur t is the Opinion of the wiſeſt of Men, that we 
prefer a good Name #0 precious Ointment. 

2. The Virtues of the Mind are moſt deſervedl 
preferred to the Virtues of the Body ; and tho 
that are voluntary to thoſe that are in voluntary; 
the former are properly termed Virtues, and are 
moſt excellent, becauſe they ariſe from Reafon, 
| than which there is nothing more divine in Man. 

3. *Tis a commendable Ambition, for a Man 
20 think, that he ought principally to labour, that 


nin what only Thing Men excel Beafts, he may 8 


cel Men themſelves. 


1. It ſhews a ſordid Mind, to ſet leſs by Honour 
hon Wealth. 
2. Doſt thou wonder, ſeeing thou walve/? all 
Things /e/s than Money, that Nobody ** thee ? 


10. Ob, 
Pe ereeps upon — ; old Age ah 
2. No 


You 
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2. No Power can reſiſt the Deteſtation of many. 
3. We muſt in ſuch wiſe avoid Dangers, as not 


to appear weak or cowardly; nor on the other 


Hand thru ourſelves inte unneceſſary Hazards. 
4. Many diſpleaſing Things are met with by him 
that lives long. 1 
: 85 They do not eaſily advance themſelves in 
Life, who/e Virtues the Narrowneſs of their Cir 
cumſtances gives a Check to. 
6. They who detra#? from another's Praiſe, ra- 
ther betray their own Diſeaſe, than detect an- 
_ other's Morals; and they, who either praiſe a 
Man for Actions not very juſtifiable, or condemn 
the praiſe-worthy, - only ſhew their own Folly and 
perverſe Judgment. | | 


11. In. 


1. J had rather my Enemies ſhould envy me, 
than I them. 9 
2. It is the way of the Vulgar te exvy the Condi- 
tion of another. and bewail their n. 
IX" is better to imitate good Men, than to envy 
t . | 5 
4. I envy no others the Benefits I want myſelf; 
on the contrary, I feel a moſt ſenſible Pleaſure in 
ſeeing my Friends enjoy thoſe Advantages which 


Fate denies me. 


5. Such Terror hangs over all whofe Minds de- 
viate from Reaſon. | „ 
6. I do not adviſe you to be always poring over 
a Book, or your Writing Deſk ; ſome Relaxation 


muſt be given to the Mind, yet not fo as to diſſt- 


and enfceble it, but only to refieſh it. | 
wt ” oe . 12. Intex. 
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12. Inter. 


much one Man excels another ] how 
a wiſe Man differs from a Fool ! = 
* God in all Places, and at all Times, is among 

us, and is * to our Minds and Thoughts. | 


13. Super. 


C xs outlived his Glory thirty Years. | 
2. A Fever is dangerous comes wnþon a 
Found, tho it be a ſlight one. 


1 


Non pauca ex his, &c. 


M17 N Yr Verbs compounded with theſe Prepofe- 
tions govern other Caſes; ſome an Accu ſative; 
eme an Ablative, with, er without a Prepeſition. 


See the Rules, Præpoſitio in * &c. 
and Verba compoſita, &c.) | 


oe XHe took Care that no Force ſhould aſſault 
ty. 
2. When he came to the Place, he refigned his 
Commiſſion: Fear invaded his Mind. 
3. The Mariner rejoiceth, when be arrives at 
the defired Haven. 

4. L wrote you Word what 1 thought conducive 
ti your Intereſt. 

S. If you deſire to excel others in Honour, you 

in Virtue. 

6. Thoſe Men are held in Admiration, who are 

thought 20 * 
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from every Diſgrace, as well as every Failing, to 
which others are ſo liable to yield. bs 


7. We ought to reverence the Man, who goes 
before us in Ape, as a Superior. 
8. Unleſs, Cryer, you bawl aloud, Hunger will 
be your Portion. 
9: e had no Houſe to ſhelter bim from the Rain, 
. He wept when the Image of his dear Father 
acts into dis Mind. 


11. The Sound of my Father's Voice reaches 
my Ear. | 


12. He oppoſed me by the moſt ſhameful and 
public Bribery. 


af 3. From his Youth he inſulted many a got 

an. 

+7 Scoff not at Virtue with proud Words. 
He ſeemed to envy my good Nature. 

1 I had rather hear one continued Diſcourſe, 

and therefore will not interrupt you. 

17. They affect us with a kind of Admiration, 

who are thought to go before others in Virtue, 


Eſt pro habeo, &c. 


| 7 E Verb ſum, in makin Latin, may often be 

uſed for habeo, and then the Word that ſtems to 

be the Nominative Caſe ſpall be the Dative governed 

ef ſum; and the Word that jeems to be the Accu ſa- 

tive, ſhall be the Nominative. As in the Rule; 
Eft mihi Pater, I vove a Father, i. e. a Falber is 


10 me. 


1. The | 
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The Diligence of the Ants is the more re- 

: markable, becaule they have none to lead and direct 
them, as Mankind have. 

—_ He is a good for nothing Paraſite, who has 

Money at Home. 

om I defire the ſame for all my 
4. Let us endeavour to bear patiently whatever 

afflicts the Body, and ſay to Fortune, you have now 

a Man to deal ca hg pe elſewhere for one you 

can conquer. 


5. Alas ! how great is my Poverty; yet this 
one Thing I have always taken Care of, that 7 
may have Credit. © 


6. When @ Man has Credit, he can eaſily find 


M So as | preſerve my R jon, 1 
al ee. — 


Note, If ſum be made by the Infinitive Mord, © 
whe Nominative eccording to this Rule Jn 
3 turned i into the Accuſative. 


The covetous Man never thinks Be bes 
Welk 2 and therefore can never be con- 


2. Huic fimile eſt ſopperit, ge. 


HE Verb ſo it hath the like Conferatliony 
and is thus uf — 


I. He that eagerly ſeeks Praiſe is e 
Maſter of himſelf; but he muſt ſuit his Actions to 
chat End, and enſlave himſelf to every one that 
Bas but a Tongue to commend him. 


2. If 
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2. If thou haſt Plenty enough to give, be boun 
tiful noun Poor, ; 3 — 
"mi ure Way for a Man to avoid the Diſ- 
grace and Injuſtice of not paying what he owes, is 
never to borrow more than he knows he has Means 


0 ſs is dangerous, where the & 
vor Juſſeetent Strength. or OY 2 ; oy 
BY '\y - with your Deeds may be anſwerable to your 


or ds, 


3. Sum cum multis aliis, &c. 


er HE Verb ſum, with many others, (as, do, tri= 
A buo, duco, habeo, verto, &c.) may have two 
 DativeCaſes, one of the Perſon, anather of the Thing; 
and if they be Alive, they have an Accuſative Caſe 


at the ſame Time. 


1. A truly religious, juſt, and charitable Man, 
is a Bleſſing to all about him. D | | 
2. Happy are the Parents who hve fo, as their 

Virtue may be a Pattern to their Children. | 
3. A Child, when advanced to Dignity, or 

Wealth, mu/? not think it a Diſparagement to him, 
to look on his Parents that remain in a low Con- 
dition. , OR ES 

4. Fortune is ever af/i/iant io Fortune. 

| 8 Covetouſneſs is a great Evil to Mankind. 
8. Clemency is ſo to be tempered, as not to be 
our Defirufion. . M3 
J. As Deſperation is the greateſt and moſt 
uctive Evil to the Perſon afflifted with it; ſo 
| | 1 18 


—— — — 
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is it moſt grievous and intolerable to the 
State. , 8 


8. It is not of 4 Concern to a good Man, what 
the State will be after his Death than at preſent. 
9. Cruelty is an Abomination to all, as Piety and 
Clemency are their Delight9Þ | 
10. The beſt Inheritance a Parent can leave a 
Child, is the Example of a virtuous and noble 
Conduct. which to be a Diſgrace to, ought to be 
deemed Wickedneſs and Impiety. ; I: 
11. A generous Diſpoſition, if it follows good 
Inſtruct ion, may be a Bleſſing to the Country; but 
if it degenerates into Vice, may do a great deal 
of Miſchief. * 
12. That cannot but be of Service to my Enemies, 
which is of Diſſervice to me. 7 | 
| 13. I recommended nothing to you but what 1 
thought to be for your Good. 
14. I ſee many Reaſons to believe, that the 
Envy of your Adverſaries will be an Honour to you. 
Do your Duty, and never fear that an 
5 cad Man will turn your Behaviour to your Di}. 
praiſe. | | 


| 16. In having run ſome Riſque to ſerve a Friend, 

| who is there that will blame you for it ? 
#4 17. Some Men take it to be a Praiſe to them- 
ſelves, that they can bully others out of their Right. 


4. Eft ubi hic Dativus, &c. 


£ 7 ESE _ Datives, 2 mihi, are 
ſometimes added by Way of Elegance in Expreſ= 
| ton, the the Senſe may not require them, "E 

. e 9 1 5 1. Iwill 
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1. 7 will do this Buffneſs effectually. 
2. Diſpatch this Buſineſs as ſoon as you can, 
3. Nothing looks more filly, than a crafty Knave 


outwitted, and beaten at his own Weapon. 

4. Now muſt | be as cunning and wicked as 
himſelf, that I may be able to drive him from the 
Door with bis own Weapon. 


IV. Verbs governing an Accuſative Caſe. 


- 


P* RBS tranſitive {/> called, becauſe their 
Action paſſeth forth on ſome Perſon or Thing} 
whether they be Active, Deponent, or Common, require 
an Accuſative of the Per ſon or Thing, on whom, or 
on which, the Action is transferred: or of that 

Word, which anſwers to the Dueflion, whom, or 
What? as, Te amo. Deum venerare. Juvat me. 


Verba tranſitiva, &c. 


1, Many know not the Force of Virtue; they 
only uſurp the Name, but are Strangers to her In- 
fluence. | 

2. Wretched Poverty hath nothing harder in it- 
ſelf, than that it makes Men ridiculous. 


| 1 makes a Man great, as Proſperity 
m him happy. 


4. Iwill eſleem Men, not by their Vocation and 


Eſtate, but by their Manners. The Manners are a 
but Fortune aſſigns him a Vocation. 
O | 5· Friend - 


Man's own, 


. 
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F Wriendſhip is not the Reſult of Utility, but 
vis of Friendſhip. | " 4 P 

6. Fnendſhip makes Proſperity more ſplendid, 
and Adverſity /:ghter by partaking in it. | 
7. They who baniſh Delicacy from Friendſhip, 
deprive it of its nobleſt Ornament. 

8. Nothing is more becoming, than in every 
ReſpeR to maintain Conflancy. 
” 9 We can by no Means keep up the Pleaſure of 
Lie firm and Laſting ; nor maintain Friendſhip it- 
ſelf, unleſs we love our Friends as ourfelves. 
los Covetouſneſs and the Love of Money ſubvert 

Probity, Fidelity, and all the good Arts. - | 

11. Contumely hath a certain Sting, which pru- 
dent and good Men can hardly bear. 

12. Virtue alone affords perpetual Foy and Se- 
eurity ; whatever may ſeem to prevent theſe, paſ- 

Ieth over like a Cloud, which for a Moment dark- 

ens, but cannot hide the Day. 
13. Brave Men are wont te Fellow not ſo much 
_ the ard of good Deeds, as the good Deeds 
gy 5 as ih 
14. Impropriety is to be avoided, not only on 
Account of the Diſadvantages that attend tbe 
Wicked, but much more, becauſe it ſuffers not the 
Perſon who is engaged therein, to breath, or take 
any Reſt, for no wicked Man can promiſe himſelf 
impunity. i ET: 

15. So Frail is this little of ours, that it is 
not only liable to Pain from Injuries and tvranical 
Power, but its very Pleaſures are turned into Tor- 
ments; Feaftings create Surfeits, Drunkenneſs 
brings on a Weakneſs, and Trembling of the 
Nerves; and Luſtfulneſs D:/ert:on of the Hands, 
Feet, and Joints. FER 

9 16. They 
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16. They are very happy. who hold ſuch a Courſe 
of Life, as to live in buſineſs without Danger, 
and in Retirement with we Eh 

17. They are greatly miſtaken, who at the ſame 
Time expect two very Different Things, the Pleaſure 
of Idleneſs, and the Rewards of Virtue. 

18. Virtue is never barbarous, uncouth, or 
haughty ; ſhe provides for and protects the whole 


Race of Mankind, which ſhe would not do, if ſhe 


was a Stran zer to general Benevolence. 
19. Tho' every Thing elſe be loſt, yet Virtue 
ſeems able te /upport ber ſelf 5 2 
20. They are not truly good, who do not derrft 
the Bad. ö 
21. A Father cannot leave a more noble Menu- 
ment behind him than a Son, the Image of his 
Virtue, Conſtancy, and Piety. 
22. They who do an Injury, are more unhappy 
than they who ſuffer it. — 
223. Whoever commends the conquered, extols the 
Glor y of the Conqueror. | 
24. Fortune generally ſpoils the natural Diſpoſi- 
tion of Men. Es 
25. Nothing is ſo generous, ſo noble, ſo muni- 
ficent, as to relieve the Poor, raiſe up the afflicted, 
inſtruct the ignorant, and deliver the oppreſſed. 


Verba neutra, &c. 


| 7 RBS {(intranſfitive, or) Neuter, may have 

an Accuſative after them of their own Significa- 
tion; that 1s, when the Verb, and the Subſtantive 
following the Verb, relate to one another in Signifi- 
cation; as, ſervire ſervitutem, &c. 


O 2 1. There 
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1. There are ſome, who in their Greatneſs are 
ever complaining, what 4 Life they live! 

2. I am but ve and fifty Years old, and am I 
thought 10 live too 
1H T will make you — xs lang as you 
ive. 

4. Muſt I then ſerve an eternal Slavery ? 

N his Maſter 

* muſt lay up many Things in his Mind, 
which he thinks will his Maſter, both when 
9 and in his Abſence. | 


Sunt que figurard, &c. 
74 HE RE are fome Verbs Neuter that figuratively | 


(i. e. by Enallage, Synecdoche, or an Ellipfis ) — 


have an ys ative Caſe after them; quod, ad, 
quoad, or the like, being underfiood. 


1. Go farther off, you ſmell of Oniens—All Men 
cannot ſmell of exotic Oint ments, if you do. 


2x He that cannot reſolve to live a Saint, is never 
like to Ge a Martyr. 


Verba rogandi et docendi, &c. 


1 of aſking, ( as, rogo, poſco, flagito, 
oro, obſecro) Of teaching, (as, doceo, edo- 


ee), dedoceo, erudio, &c. ) Of cloathing (as, in- 
duo) Of concealing Cas, celo) alſo of nn + L- Oni 
and exhorting, govern two Accuſatives, one of the 

— and ana ther Y the Thing aſked, &c. 


D ASKING. 


* 


"4. ALREW Se 


Ly earneſtly entreat this Favour of you in my 
oven Right. 55 | 


2. It I anſwer you what you aſked me, how can 


you call it trifling ? | 
3. I defire we may be Friends; I demand Peace 


e you. 


4. To demand a Gift of any one, is what the Po- 
pulace themſelves are ſeldom guilty of, unleſs in- 
ſtigated thereto ; however, I cannot forbear, I 
will not ſay, to demand of you, but to remind you 
of a Favour, which you long ſince gave me Rea- 
ton to expect. e 


2. TEACHING. 


t. It is a tireſome Taſk 20 teach Children their 


Letters, and much more difficult 2 unteach them 


any bad Habit. | | 
2.)Leiſure teaches jonng Men all Manner of Evil. 


3. He would have taught me Mufic, but I was 


unwilling to loſe fo much Time, 
4. What great Obligations do we owe to thoſe 


who tcach us all the good Arts, that render Life 
pleaſant and honourable ? ez 


3 Cioarninc. 


1 He put on himſelf a ſcarlet Robe, which - 


. flowed down to the Ground. 
O 3 4. Cox- 
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N 
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4 ConcriartinsG 


You was ill adviſed, when you concealed your 
Afr; ortune from me and your Father, 


5. ADMONISHING and EXHORTING. 


We ſhould have forgot that Affair, if the 
Place had not reminded us of it. 


2. iiotan Ladvife per: that you auth not to 


be 


Li ; like thoſe who ſeek not any real Prof, but 
only to be taken Notice of. 


Hujuſmodi WY c. 


| F ERBS of of this Sort, even in their Paſſive 
Voice, have an Accuſative Caſe after them. 


be Poor were ſo diſtreſſed, that the Far- 
_ were required to produce their Corn at ſuch a 
rice. 


I He was chathed is « Veſt embroidered with 


22 From the in EQ of Luxury to our Health 
and Eftate, we are taught Temperance. 


Nomina Appellativa, &c. 


2 Appellative, i. e. common Names of 

| Places; as, Town, School, Church, commonly 

ND True ns 
0 


tion. 
1. On 


tate a Prepo * 
Verbs that fig 


ular, either in your Dreſs, or Manner of 
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1. On a certain Day of the Year, at Six o Clock 
we 14 to School, and at Eleven we go from School 


＋ 

kno Oh ns Fe 
to, goes to School, not to travel. 

3. From Scotland we came to the Town of Ber- 
wick, and fo into England. 
— ene fold the Pa- 
| Tafite, te go 10 the Forum to-day | for J have loſt 
my Dinner. | 


v. 7 erbs governing an Ablative Cafe. 


 Quodvis verbum admittit, &c. 


AV Manner of Verbs admit of an Ablative Caſe 

the Word which fignifics the „ N 
Cav, or Manner, by which a Thin 
Sign is by, with, or for, net expreſſed 5 


is done : 


a fenkPHe 


2. A Man muſt not give with bis Hand, and 
deny with his Looks ; he 2 the Gift who gives 
_ and willingly. 
He is blind who cannot fee with the Eyes of 
his nderſtanding. : 
3. Treaſures ill-gotten, are like Heaps of 
Chaff, or Clouds of Smoke, foon diffipated before 
the Wind. 
4. As the Dew reſtores mrs 
2 the Beams the Sun ; 
5 7 or Token 
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Token of a King's Favour revives thoſe, who 
arc almoſt dead with the Terror of his Wrath. 

5. He that rebuketh a Man, ſhall at laſt find 
more F avour, than he that flattereth with his 
Tongue. | 

6. The Mind of a wiſe Man fortified with Pru- 
dence, Patience, Perſeverance, a Contempt of For- 
tune, and in ſhort, with every Virtue, as by ftrong 
Walls, cannot be conquered or taken by Storm. 

7. As Iron is conſumed with Ruft, ſo pines away 
the envious Man by his own Vice. 

8. It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh true Love from 


 *Alfe, unleſs ſome Incident happen of Danger and 
Diſtreſs, whereby it may be tried and known, as 


Gold is tried by the Furnace. 
9. Virtue is incited by Rewards, but the Idle are 


excited by Ignominy. 
10. We often ſee thoſe overcome by Shame, whom 
No other Reaſon could prevail upon. 


11, Many allured by the Hope of a greater Good, 
have loſt the preſent. 


12. By Study and Literature, Neben is adorn- 
ed and Adverſity aſſiſted. 


13- To be diverted by the Study of Arts from 


our proper Concerns, is againſt Du 


14. The Leaves of tall Trees ſhake at every 
ir 


is the Man, who can rejoice in the 


Profit PP his Neighbour, 


16. Can you diſinguiſb a Citizen from an Ene- 
my by the Accidents of Nature, or Place, and not 
by his Affections and Actions? 

17. Great Undertakings are not 2 by the 


Strength, the by Wide or the Swittneſs the 
Body; but by WI 


m, Authority, _ = 
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ment; which Qualities old is not apt to de- 
—_ but to encreaſe. "- * 3 
1 1 is their Buſineſs, and they purſue 
it wit r eee | 
19. If a enters into Conteſt with an ob- 
ſtinate Fool, which Way ſoever he deals with him, 
there will be no End of the Controverſy ; for the 
Fool will ſtill have the laſt Word. 
20. The firſt Part of our Life knows not itſelf; 
the ——_ 1 Cares; and the laſt 
eppreſſed tui ie vous 0 = 
21. If we — many Things to do, let us diſs 
patch them in dxe Order, or elſe we ſhall do none 
well, and to our Content. | | 
22. In all new Connections it is of much Im- 
ponents, by what Recommendation the Avenues of 
riendſhip, if I may ſo fay, are laid open. 
23. Friendſhip is not pure, but where a Friend 
is beloved with the whole Heart, as we ſay, for his own 
: Sake, all Profits and Emoluments being ſet afide. 

24. Some Men will Fett tlic ſame Thing which 
others only endeavour at, with greater Facility, and 
leſs Noiſe. 

25. When we cannot have an advantageous Caſt, 
it remains, that by our Art and Skill we mate a bad 
one good. | | N 

26. There is nothing which may not be per- 

| formed by a fincere and zealous Affection. 
2277. A wiſe Man overcomes Fortune by Virtue, 
but m_ profeſſing Wiſdom are ſometimes terri- 
fed by the ſlighteſt Threats. 

28. No Wiſdom can entirely expel the natural 
Impertc ions either of the Mind or Bedy ; whate 
ever is ninate and inbred may be cerrected by Art, 
but not avercome. | 


7 
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: . To cover Folly by Silence, | is ſome Part of 
5 5 Wi dom. 
30. Virtue expreſſed in Books, is in ſome Sort 
but planted Virtue : It is to be learned rather by Uſe 
than reading. 


Quibuſdam 1 &c. 


GOM E Verbs, fignifying to buy, ſell, coſt, hire, 
redeem, &c. govern. an Ablative Caſe of the 
Noun ſignifying the Price, Rate, or Value. The 
Sign is uſually for, 1 in, or at; and ſometimes with. 


1 buy not Hope with good Money. 
-: True Philoſophy thinks — 2 good but 
what is fit and honourable; it is not to be corrup- 
ted by the Gifts of Men or Fortune; and whoſe 
raf Value it is, not to be bought at any Price. 
* would not buy your Life at a Worm-caten 
ut. 


4. Nothing is ſo dear bought, as that which 2 
Sought by Intreaties. 

5-\The Gods ſell us all Things for Labour. 

I am dstermined to do him ſome Miſchief; 

nor can I be bought EA with Liberty upon Liberty. 
7. There is no Calamity fo ſevere, to which 
we are not all of us, in this Time of Anarchy and 
Confuſion, equally expoſed ; and which 7 would 
Szve averted from the Republic, at the Expence 0 
my own private and domeſtic Enjoyments, mo 
willingly. 
8. This Jar of Honey is ook at two hundred 9 
and forty Pence. 

9. He was thought extravagant for biring a 
| Houle at fifty * a Tear. / 


vin, 


_ ual - 
FX 2. — . - . - -- — 
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Vili, paulo, minimo, Io Mel 25 


FH ESE Words, vili, paulo, minimo, m 
nimio, plurimo, Amide, duplo, and the The like, 
_ after Verbs of buying, ſelling, &c. are often put : 


the Ablative Caſe without the — * 
which is under ſtood. 


1. Many Times, through we Neceffity of the 
Seller, rich Commodities are bought for very little ; 


but it is unjuſt to laugh at him becauſe be /o/d them 
at ſo vile a Rate. 


2. There are a thouſand Things of great Mo- 
ment, that ce but little. 

3. What can that Horſe be bought for at abe 
loweſt Price? Twenty Pounds. 

4. If they who know the Value of Things, ſet 
a high Rate upon Fields and Ground Rents, be- 
cauſe ſuch Poſſeſſions are leaſt liable td Accidents 
of any Kind; how much more valuable is Virtue, 
of which we can never be ſtript, we can never be 
© Thane ba will ings Pri 

1 is well bought at a great rice, nor is 

it 3 Trouble. oy 
6. Mf you value Liberty, as you ought, at « 4 


great Rate, you will eficem all r Things in 4 
* Degree. 


his Houſe will co/# me little more "I Half 
of 1 the other did: Provided I get in a certain 
Debt, I will buy it at any Rate; if not, I cannot 
buy it at a ſmall one. 
8. If a Man is about to ſell a Houſe, which he 
knows to be ruinous, and of bad Materials, with 
other Faults, which Nobody knows but himſelf, 


* 5 — — . 
OO ot —y„᷑—r ru — es. een. 2 — : 
2 — — ꝓVkt— 1 „%%.!ꝗ' ——ʃ— —U 44 ⅛—ꝓA ͤͥEö . ̃ A ww Ht 
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7 


7 Kar the Duties of Fri 


ment, as if influenced 
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ang does not inform the Buyer of all this, but 
ſells it for the mf he can get, even much more than 
he intended to fell it for, this is by no Means con- 


 Giſteat with the Character of an open, well-mean- 


wg, generous, honeft Man. 


H 


An E XCEP 1 10 Ne 


Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, &c. 
HESE Genitives, tanti, q 


mal in ny 4 

ſo much, for the ſame, for 
how 1 as much as you pleaſe, &c.) 
without their Subſtantive pretii, which is nader flood, 


are excepted from the foregoing Rule. 
. There are no Studies 0 ' ſuch ala" bs defend 


ſhould 
for them. 

2. TOE who at any Rate deſpiſe 
Death; but they who ſer /o — a Price on Virtue, 
as for the Sake of this, to negkc& Life, otherwiſe 
dear to them. 

3. We are to conſider, with what Spirit, what 


uris, &c. 
_ for 


A- yo . — much, 


Intention, a Favour is conferred ; for many con · 


fer Favours without any Judg- 
a Diſeaſe, or carried 
222 the Wind; ſuch Favours are not to be 
; . high, as thoſe which reſult from Judgment, 
8 

4. I would have as great in your 
own Eye, as you wi in ihe Eye of others, when 
you become conſcious of your own Abilities. One 
5. 
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. One Eye · witneſs is worth more than ten that 
go by hearſay. 

6. 1 Good is by every one to he valued at 

n 

" Old — honourable old Age, has 
in it an Authority of nere Value than all the Plea- 
ſures Youth can enjoy. 

8. As to Virtues; we muſt value Prodente at 
an high Rate, cordially embrace Friendſhip, love 
_ Temperance, and if polfible, more ſtrictly adhere 

to Juſtice than to any of the reſt. 
9. There is nothing to be eſteemed of ſo great 

Value, no Profit fo deſirable, as to induce us to 
forfeit the Glory and Character of an honeſt and 

good Man. 
10. No Inſtitution or Counſel is of great Valar 
unleſs the End — be uſeful. 


Flocci, nauci, nihili, Kc. 


Es Words flock, nand, nib, pal, Geo. 


are particularly added to the N. erbs æſtimo, pen 
do, facio, &c. — 


(7 cg him not « Kr. whs is not a Friend 
to every body. 

2. That which a Fool eau? þ Value upon, 
a wiſe Man ſeldom thinks worth a Mew. 

3. He that in dangerdus Times wants Cou 
will not make a Commander worth a Nut- hell. 

4. He is a Servant good wel a. nothing, who is un- 
mindful of his Duty, unleſs he be continually re- 
minded of it. 


None will care @ Pin for Threats, that can 
only back and not bite. 5 6. 40 


_— Q K "PII, 
* ſy 
_ _— — x — — 


| not this. 


3 — a © — 
— ” K 
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6. do not value his Wiſdom 3 Hair, who is 


not wiſe for himſelf. 


7. I care not a Straw for him, who values me 


Verba abundandi, Kr. 


BER BS of abounding, filling, loading, and 
the Contraries to theſe, of wanting, emptyi 
unloading, or govern an Ablative Caſe: I 
befides which, they have an ""_—— of the * 


or TT filled, emptied, &c. 


:* bs nn 


1. Me declares himſelf to be a great: Man, and 
Jo abound 771 3 who is not ſoon provoked 
"2. le eproaches or ill Uſage. 

he Time when the Land abounded with 
of Corn, the Monopolizers, Men of no 
ice, rendered it ſcarce, and dear to their 
Fellow-citizens. 
3. I wonder at his Raſhneſs, that he ſhould pre 


| tend to attack you, who are diſlingu i ſbed with of 
 bigheft Honours, and ſupported by the moſt power- 


ful Fri 
Is 


- at the fame Time that he himſelf 
ly deficicut in theſe Reſpects. 


4. He was ſo unhappy, that though he flowed 


with Weelth a he could not be con- 
tented. 


2. WANTING. 


I No Day is without its Trouble. 
23 Fault . 
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3. Greatneſs of Mind, if it is without Juſtices 
* fault, for nothing is honourable that is without 
Fuftice. 
Virtue wants not Praiſe of Men, for it car- 
ries its own Glory and Praiſe with it. | 

5. Though you want not Judgment, or rather 
abound with it, yet at this JunQure 1 eannot help 
| offering you my Advice. 

a 6. Moſt People think nothing good in human 

Concerns but what is profitable, and chooſe their 
Friends as they do their Cattle, only for thoſe 
Things by which they think they ſhall get moſt 
Profit; they are therefore deprived of that lovely 

+ Friendſhip, which is beſt adapted to Nature, and 
which is defirable in itſelf, and for itſelf. 

7 He in vain get Riches, who is wi bout the 
Goods of the Mind. . EPS as 

8. Among Friends, Admonition ſhould be free 
from Bitterneſs, and Reproof from Diſreſpect᷑. 

9. Every Admonition and Reproof ought zo be 
free from Contumely. : mm 5 

10. What is fit and right needs not @ prolix O- 
ration. For Truth wants not many Words; and 
ve better remember what is contained in few. 

11. Every human Action ought to be void of 

Raſhneſs and Carelefineſs ; we ought to do nothi 
for which we cannot give a juſtifiable Reaſon. + 
12. They are without Fear, who have not offend 
ed; but Puniſhment is ever before their Eyes, who 
have committed Sin. 1 ; i 
13. We muſt be free not only from every Crime, 
* the Le of any Crime what- 


| P2 14. He 
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14; He who takes upon him to of, and 
| accule others, A id ies Fe 
8. Its d that i 

| nition, 23 


1 of others, i Bebe, 
other more 
Is your Support, as it certai is mi 

Hed nothing white Tm /ce rom lf Bla 


3- FiLL1nG. 


The enn | 


bw 


4 ExryTYING. 


. node iii ti had raiſed the 

be ungarriſoned the Ton. and purſued 8 

. Philoſophy roots out all I roubles from the 

2 * 6— 7 You 
our 


* 


Calumnies. 
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Your - Friends ithin ; {ati 
LN 


* Loavin. 


Wich what Falſboods have theſe worthleſs In- 
charged you? __ no Credit to their 


2. | cannot but own, that Jam filled with the 
higheft Foy, in that the Opinion of Men admits 
me to ſhare in your Praiſes. 


6. UNLOADING, or DisCHARGING. 


ah is neceſſary for a Man, who robs his Com- 


of kis Reputation and F ortune, to confeſs | 
mſelf a Y ko Villain. g 


ys "The Concern I feet on Aecount of your 
Health is incredible; free me from this Diſquietude, 
I beg of you, and in return 7 will eaſe you of all 


* 
. Let us never embrace that Syſtem of Philoſo- 
* which confounds Truth with Fatſhood „trips 


us of Judgment, _”— us of Aſſent,. and robs us 
of 4 2 Senſes. hs 


Ex vides quædam, &c. 
OME Ferbs however of theſe fix Significations, 


govern @ Genitive Caſe, 


= 


1. The higheſt Character of» den, 5 is is abound 
zn Pia without being ſuperſtitious. | 
2. This has been an unlucky to me: All - 
that I thought * a the Paraſite de- 
clared 


* 
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_ and filled me with Dread and 
ae. | | | l 
3. Theſe Things male me Life. 
me what you 


fick e 
4. I want your Advice. Best 
Wink is beſt to be done in this Affair. 


eur Help; but the contrary is practiſed by the ge 
nerality, who direct — — rad, why 
ze moſt, 


from whom they hope tho” he wants 
>= Them not. | 


THESE eig Ferbs, fungor, fruor, utor (with 
their Compounds perfungor, perfruor, abutor) 
fs, veſcor, muto, dignor, communico, ſupesſc- 


1. + diſcharges his Duty more commendadly, 
3 it from inclination, rather than — 
Fear of Evil, 

2. A good Man does bis. Duty, tho” it be ever ſo 
anful and hazardous to him. | 

He came juſt Time enough te perform the laſt 
„ 1 bad diſcharged the 
4. 0 4 charged the 
higheſt — and greateſt Labours in the State, 


Excrisn Braurers. 1756 


x5. This grieves me, that the Man who was ac- 
counted one of the beſt of Citizens, ſhould now | 

perform the Part of a bad Man. 

6. The exporting of thoſe Things wherewith 
we abound, and the importing of the Things we 
want, had been unknown, had not Men applied to 
theſe Labours. 


2. — 


1. vr is Wiſdom to enjoy Things 1 
2. 2 is a Savage, who enjoys the Puniſhment of 


ws: OD many are there, who enjoy the Comfort 
| of Lids, nd to ner deforve it! 
4. He alone ſeems to me to live, and enjoy bis 
Being, who, intent upon ſome great Aftion, in- 
ſures to himſelf Reputation in the World. 

8. As ſoon as the Weather began to be mild 
we left the City > cad the fweet 
Pleaſure of the | 

6. Itis a bleſſed "Thing to rejoice in Virtue; 
and all wiſe Men enjoy this Pleaſure. 

7. To all who preſerve, or aſſiſt their Coun- 
try, or encreaſe her Glory, a certain Place is aſ- 
ſigned in Heaven, where they ** an r of 


— 


3. Utor. 


This is true; that as every one #ſeth Fortarne, 
ſo will he excel; and from hence we all pronounce 
him a wife Man. 


2. He is a great Man, who ab carthes Yoſſi 
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as contentedly as if they were Silver: nor is he 
leſs, who uſeth Silver as earthen Veſſels. 


X 3 Art of enjoying Money, is to «ſe 
— 1 „vet ſo as not to hurt one's private 


wy” ea with, who ue old Wine, and go 
to ſee old Plays. 


5. The Character of a brave and reſolute Man 
is not to be ruffled with Adverſity, nor ſo diſturbed 
as to quit his Poſt, as we ſay, but to preſerve a 
Preſence of Mind, and the Uſe of Reaſon, without 


' departing from his Purpoſe. 


be pr the Affecrians well is Virtue; to abuſe 
them 1s Vice. 


A 8 uſe the Goods of Fortune, but not 


ex Wes — ue 7 the World, but not enjoy it. 

5 All good Things from without, and which 
happen to Mortals by Accident, are not therefore 
commended, becauſe a Man poſſeſſeth them, but 
becauſe he «/eth them diſcreetly and honourably. 

10. It is the Duty of the Mind 70 mate uſe of 
Reaſon. 

11. We cannot mate a right Uſe of the Mind, 
| when we are crammed with much Meat and 
Drink. 
12. We acted thus, in Obedience to the Times, 
and yet there are fome, who have - —_— 


ratcly and ungratefully abuſed our — 
4. veſcor. 
1 N. my Friend Bring! Does he ill fud 


— 
"FE 2. The 
* 
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1. The Gods take not in Way of Naur 
met, ener Mew or e., the * 


is no Man of good natural Parts, or 

eilen Eduextio, who would enjoy Life, if it 
was upon the Terms of being ſhut out from all 
Bufinefs, and fed with the moſt exquiſite Dainties. 
4. Honeſty in is neceſſary for all who 
buy or fell, who hire or let out, or who are en- 
gaged in any Bufineſs whatever ; for without ſome 


lie of is. com „ whoſe Food is Cheating and 
i Filleng, could not live * oF 


6. Muto. 


1. What can be more infamous, than for Order 
to be — into Confuſion, and Liberty inte 


Slav, | 
«ag + GP Praiſe of Servants, not to be 

willing to run away, if it was in their Power ; but 

to be unwi to change a tyrannical Servitude for 

Liberty, ſhews a ſervile Mind. 

Now is the Time for Bravery ; for none but 

2 iQor c can change War into Peace. 


6. Dignor. 

„ There is no Nature which has not it its 

Kind many Things, which, however unlike in 

themſelves, are thought worthy of like Praiſe. 

2XHe ſo conducted himſelf in the Common- 

wealth, that he was deemed rey of the greateft 
Honours. 


7. Com munico. 


8 1X Come as often as you pleaſe, 7 il mate 
jou welcome to my Table. 3 
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2. He even refuſed to partake of the Glory of 
the Vidtoy with any other. 


g. Superſedeo. 


1. Cpare thoſe Words, for nothing can be more 
diſagreeable to me. 355 

2. If you have reſolved upon any Thing, in 
vrhich my Opinion is not concerned with yours, 
1 wiſh you would ſpare yourſelf the Trouble of a 
Jy hither; but if you will communicate any 
Thing with me, I ſhall expect you. 


Mereor cum adverbiis, &c. 


Ey HE Verò mereor to deſerve, joined with the 
Adverbs bent, male, melias, pejus, optime, 
peſſimè, will have an Ablative Caſe after it, with 
the Pripofition de. N 


1. To deſerve well of our Country, to be eſteemed, 
honoured, and beloved, is a glorious Thing; but 
— eco oaad 
2. It is the Part of a great Mind, not to be de- 
| terred by Ingratitude, from the Deſire of deſerving 
_ well of all Men. ; py | 

3 ln nothing hath Nature more obliged us, than 
in that whatever is neceſſarily wanted or deſired, 
it is accepted without Diſdain. 5 
4. None can deſerve worſe of their Country, than 
they, who, abuſing their Li , endeavour to 
ſpread Diſcontent and groundleſs Jealouſies among 


Quadam 
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Quædam accipiendi, diſtandi, Kc. 


= * R BS fignifying to receive, or to be diſtant, | 
take away, are — Joined with a 
Derive Cake. ; 


1 ¶ defire you to treat my Friend as you promiſed 

me you would when we met laſt. 

. 2. Praiſe not thyſelf, which is both indecent and 
impudent; but take Care to do praiſe-worthy 
Things, which will force Commendation even 
from Strangers. 

The y of that which a Man 
pets, is ſuch an 1 that it differ 
frm a My Talk an iſeaſe. 


Way is different from 
a 3 f 


5. He not only diſagrees with aalen, but with 
himſelf. 
6. Let not your Life diſagree with your Words. 
7. They trifle, who defire me to take away & 
Lamb from a Wolf. 
8. Fortune can neither give nor tale from any 
one Probity, Induſtry, and other good Arts. 
9. Men are apt to detract from thoſe whom they 
ſee rifing above them. TY 
10. It is not lawful for a Man tos take from one 
what he may give to another; therefore it conſiſts 
not with the Character of a good Man, to | 


flander, anticipate, and miſlead another, for his 
own Profit. 

11. To rob a Man of any Thing, or to accom- 
modate yourſelſ by incommoding him, is more 
againſt Nature that Death, Poverty, Pain, or 


any 


ex- 
s little 


« * wt Q 
COD Ions ic ett Viet rode es eg Cos... A gr 
- „ o » 


of their Trouble. 


himſelf from 
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any external Evil; becauſe this tends to the Ruin 


of all Intercourſe and Society amongſt Men. | 
12, I have often heard ſay, that Time cures Men 


13. It is as improper to ſing pleaſant to a 
Man full of Grief, as to take away his Garment from 


him in ſharp Weather. 


14. The Thief makes api pitiful Bargain ; he /eals | 
from his 2 or Cattle, and in Ex- 
Pay 


change for it, — Life, or his Soul, 
15. He, whoſe and Obſervation of 


Things hath made him cautious and circumſpect, 
. — a before it comes, and withdraws 
anger into a Place of Safety. 


| Quibuſlibet verbis additur Ablativus, &c. 
70 ſome Verbs is added an Ablative Caſe talen Ab. 


oy ang + Ci. e. neither geverning, nor governed of 
erb, but independant, and not joined to another 
Part of a. Sentence, by of, or from, &c.) And this 
Ablatrve Caſe C of two Nouns together, or a Noun or 


Pronoun, with a Participle ex =preſſed or underſtood) 


may be reſolved by any of the rds, dum, cum, 
Nagutsimperaity Seen Reps. Re: 
| us imperavit; /o » 7. e. Reg · 
nante, or dum r Saturnus duce, i. e. 


Me ducente, or 6 dux 4 * fuero.— The common 
Signs in Engliſh, before the ubſtantiveor Partici ple, 
are having, being, after, either dd aa or 2 


1 ature our Guide, we cannot err. 
Without chain our Labour i but in vin 
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Much Riches are to be t, which, when 


the $ is broken, can ſwim wi the Owner. 


4. When Friendſhip is 8 and Fidelity 
bas been tried, the Commemoration of good Offi. 
ces is unneceſſary. | 

5. It is proper for Gentlemen to walk through 
13 City with a moderate Pace; it is ſervile to run 
n a Hurry, W when Things are calm, and 
_ the Enemies are : 

6. Take away. he Faculties of the Soul, and 
what Difference is there, I do not ſay between 3 
Beaſt gods Re 
or a Tree, or any Thing of the like Kind? 

7. A paſhonate Man may do ſuch Thi 
the Fit is upon him, as none but a Foo would 


commit ; but he is nothing ſo bad, as he, WhO 
ſuppreſſing his Wrath, deliberately contrives a.cruel 


Revenge. 3 


N — 
s to, orders, igen 
his Maſter's Buſineſs in his 2 

9. As human Concerns are frail and fading, we 
ak io be curious in our Search of an Object 
whom we may loye, and by whom we may be loved; 
for take from Life, Endearment and Kindneſs, you 
take trom it all that renders it deſireable. 


10. eee 
that it may be lawful for no one to do an 


Thi ; as, that bcy who have tranſgreſſed, be; 
punt others may become better. " 
11. 1 could with the whole of Philoſophy was 


profented > our View, in the Manner as A = 
%of the Univerſe; for it would all 


Men * ri * 
neg 
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neg lected, which we now think great, through Ig - 
norance of what is truly ſo. 

12. True Friendſhip has this r over 
_ Kindred, that Affection ma eparated from 
Kindred, but it cannot from m Friend - for take 
— Aﬀeftion, you take away the Name of Friend- 

t not of Kindred. 

11210 Without * chere ean be no Pleaſure 
in 

14. Friendſh 1 m—_ elſe but the higheſt 
Agreement of al Re bk divine and human, 
— which 1 bars not * (Wiſdom excepted) 
— A. better is given by the immortal Gods to 


15. They who are Friends for the Sake of Ad- 


vantage only, quit their Frindſhi when the Ho 
eg Oar tonne] . & 
16. Tears are very-excuſable, if they 


run not 


down immoderately, and we endeavour to ſuppreſs 
them; our Eyes ought not to be dry, zpon E 


Je Friend, nor yet to fiream ; we ny” inp, Gut 

we muſt not bewail. 

17. Virtue is an Affection of the Mind, con- 
Kant, uniform, rendering the Poſſeſſors of it com- 
mendable, and is in itſi * 44 of all 2323 


Uri, pr praſe-worth "I 
＋ and every 9 5 


2 — 90 
18% den Pleaſure reigns, the greateſt Virtues 
are rded. 


10. As that which is diſgraceful, cannot be ren- 
derel honeſt, ſo-whatever is not virtuous can ne- 


er be rendered profitable, in Contradiftion and 
. * Oppoſition to Nature. 


who +4 K>- Kc 


20. Arts 


0 22 
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20K Arts and Precepts avail nothing without the 
4a nce of Nature . 


Minds, and free us from all Fear; by whoſe In- 


firuttion we may live in Tranquility every ardent 
Defire being ſuppreſſed. : 


22. The Death of a young Man reſembles the 


3 of Fire overpowered by a Quantity of Wa- 

ter; whereas old Men, without the Application of 
any Force, depart as naturally as Heat, when the 
Fire is conſumed to Aſhes. 

23. They are not wretched, to whom, unde- 
ſervedly and their Innocence flill ſafe, ſome Mit- 
fortune happens; but they are to be deplored, who 
of their own Accord depard from what is _ 
though no Misfortune ſhould follow. 


Verdis quiibu ſdam addi tur, 4 


0 ſome. Words is added an Ablative Ca le © of 
the Part, (i. e. when the Word expreſſeth Part, 
| "or Parts of a Thing) as, ægrotat animo: Aud 
ſometimes an Heine the Figure Synecdoche) 
as, candet 2 The ign is in, or as to, 


1. With an Ablative. 
in Dh 


er 


21. Wi rn 


n chan hears 1 


EncLiizn ExAMPLEs. - 
2. Tell me wherein I have done amiſs, and for 
12 future I will be more careful. 


1 fear 1 ſhall be ſent to the Mill, with my 
Sides bound about with hard Iron. 


Quædam uſurpantur, &c. 


So Verbs are alſe uſed * Gmieve 
Caſe. 


| 1AThe Miſtehaniour of my Son me 4 
_ the very Soul. 


X Why do you ſo tement him. who never de- 
. u? 


will go in and comfort him, that the may 
 notfo o rack bis Soul. 


You act very abſurdly, thus 8g gement your 
7 I am in great * n 2 75 


de; I am reſolved to know hn e d. 
vered from this Fear. 8 * 


134 


QA 


+ "- % 


2 * Verbs Paſfoe. 


Paſſivis eur Ablativus, Ne. 


0 Verbs Paſſive is joined an Ablative Caſe of 
Per ſon, Agent, or Doer ; with the Prepeſsian 2, 

er ab — And ſometimes @ Datrve C 
Note, The Ablati ve, ar Diatzve, will be the 
Nominative Caſe to the Verb, if if it be made by the Ace- 
vive Voice; as in the Bran Examples given; Laudatur ab 
dn IANS e. i laudant, — 
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1. Mitb an Ablative Caſe. 


 1yTt ſeldom happens, that he is loved by many, 
* not deſervedly, but by Arrogance, — 2 
vours at Preference. : | | 
2. It is equal Praiſe, to be praiſed by one who is 
praiſed himſelf, and to be ſcandalized by the Scan- 


23. He muſt fear many, who by many is feared. 
4. If all Things have been found out by the An- 
tients, yet the Uſe, the Knowledge, and right or- 
dering of their Diſcoveries, will ever be new: 
And if by them are found out the Remedies of the 
Mind, it is our Part to ſeek how, and when to 
apply them. Sn . 
5. Men are apt to be led by Report, and the 
Opinion of People. and to think that is honoura- 
ble, which is by meſt commended. 1 
6. Whe only Way to Honour and Dignity, is to 
- be'praiſed and beloved by good and wiſe Men. 
7. Where is the Man, who, on Condition of 
neither loving, nor being beloved by any ane, would 
choſe to wallow in Wealth, and ſuperfluous 
Plenty? Beleive me, this is the Life of Tyrants ; 
2 Life filled with Suſpicion and Anxiety, it has no 
Room for Friendſhip. 


8. Virtue is honourable without being ennobled, N 
and is commendable in itſelf, tho? it were received 9 


— 


y none. | + 
. 2. With @ Dative Caſe. 

he ſame Man, who in his Proſperity was 
fu 


rreunded with a Troop: of Attendants, is taten 
Notice of by no one . " - | 


Qz 2. Why 
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2. Why would you take that away, which I 
weuld have given you? But even now you will 
not take it away, for nothing is taken but from him 
who would retain it. | 

3- 4 Man, that applies himſelf to Buſineſs, i: 


inſenſible when Years creep upon him ; thus we 
_ b _— filently, ſteal to the Grave, and 
e 


lame 
- burns out, 


* o 


Life is not haſtily extinguiſhed, but 


1 came before a Magiſtrate, the 
Servant only 2.8 Theft. ac thn 
2. How much is Virtue 10 be efteemed! It is nei- 
ther loſt by Water, nor by Fire, nor is changed by 
the Rage of Seaſons, or the Convulſions of Go- 
vernment, and with which, they that are endued, 
are the only rich Men. 
3. He was firſt aſks 


d his Opinion : And it was | 
not only approved of by the Senate, but the greateſt 
Ty grven to Bee, 2 
4. Corn was bought yeſterday at @ great Price, 
but it will ſoon be Ghcaper. 4 


Vapuls, 
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Vapulo, venco, ers, A : 


HE Newter- Paſſive Verbs, vapulo, veneo, li- 
ceo, exulo, fio, a Paſſive Conſtruction, i. e. 

bave an Ablative, or a ; Dative Caſe of the Agent or 
__ after them, like Verbs Paſſive. 


Goa Hall be beaten by me. 

2. He produced Witneſſes, who ſaw it, to 
that he was beaten by him with the Palms of his 
Hands, and with Semen. 

3. A Pound of the Purple was fold for an 1 
dred Pence. 

4. Some Things are worth more than they were 
| fold for te jou, and therefore you owe ſomething ex- 
traordinary for them, tho” they were bought. 


. The Book, tho“ well executed, was prized at 


a 


> hs Fake. | 


6. YPecrfidy, 
-ni/hed by him out of the City. 


7. The greateſt and moſt unworthy Slaughter of | 


the Citizens was ton e 
Conflruttion of Verbs of | the Infinitive Mood. 
Verdis quibuſdam, &c. 


T. E Infinitive Mood is fet after ſome Verbs, Par- 
4 and Adjeftives; and * after Sube 


f he dares to touch me in his Paſſion, in Paſ- 


Bribery, and Covctouſneſs, were ba- | 


| Note, | 


N . 
Lai le * 2 e - > wine 2 
3 999««!:d„/„4 es 2 
= "Y 
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Note, When two Verbs come together, withent a 


Nominative Cafe between them; the latter Verb (u- 
ther it has the Sign of the Active Voice to, or 0 iy 


ME to oy or _—_ Jour be the — 


1. VIABS. 


I He that Enows not how to be ws, knows not 


how to ſpeak. 
2. As a Field, however good the Soil, cannot Be 


fruitful 2 Culture, ſo neither can the Mind 
without 


riendſhip. 
4. The Loſs of Money ay _ * Repaired, 
dut Reputation once loft c ever be reco- 
pered. 
5. What Time, which ly wears out the 
| deepeſt Impreſſions of _— would do of itſelf, 
that we ought to anticipate b 3 and not 
wait for a Remedy from ime, which we may 
ſooner receive from Reaſon. | 2 
6. Far be it from us to deſpiſe the Poor; for 
Poverty itſelf is a ſufficient Burthen on thoſe who 


who had rather buy than beg. 
7. If the Mind lets go its Intention, and pur- 
fues not its Studies diligently, it muſt neceſſarily. go 
backwards; no one finds it where he it; we 


muſt reſolve therefore ta ga an, and do our Endea- a 


vour; more remains than we have yet encoun- 
tered; the being willing however to proceed.is great 
Part of the Way. 
8. When we begin to think, and to perceive who 
wean and in what Properties We _ > 


3.1 — as to end in Death, but 


Audy to live by honeſt Labour and * and 
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8 then it is that we begin to follow 
thoſe Things for which we were born. 
9. The excellent Perfeftion of the Mind ſo far 
excels the Body, that the Difference can ſcarce be 


imagined. - 
10. The Preceps of Virtue are manifold, which 
muſt ſo fix in your Mind, that they cannot fly 


; nor to treaſure up theſe in the 
Y 3 called forth into Action; 


who knows theſe Things, 


Force of Virtue, that a Man 
and not happy: Virtue is in 
1 and without it nothing can be 
———— IE . 2 
1216. Wigkedneſs ought to be ſhunned, not only 
for the e eneies which happen to the Pro- 
Re rathicr becauſe it does not faffer 
r in their Minds, to have any 
. any Reſpite from Diſquietudes. 
3 "Bt $ehoves us to bear whatever be is pleaſed to 
a, ende "Ry 
4 re, ought to 
4 That no Art or Science 2 rendered 
ws, N without a Maſter, and without ſome 
Practice. 
= Art, or Knowledge, or Volubility of 
are ufed to be required of a Man, but 
| Viet Integrity, and Probity. 
16, A good Man will dread. not only. 16 do, bus 
even te think any Thing, which he is * to de- 
clare. 
17. It may happen that a Man think juſtly, 
| * yet not ot be able to * politely.” 
18. There 


— 
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18. There is one, and but one Caution againſt 
all the Inconveniencies of Friendſhip, that we be- 


gin not to love too haſtily, nor love the unworthy. 


19. Where the Certainty of a fincere Intention 
is wanting, yon can neither love, nor be beloved. 
20. We cannot by any Means keep the Joy of 


Life firm and laſting * a Friend, nor main- 


tain cven Friendſhip itſelf, unleſs we love our 
Friends as ourſelves. 


2. PARTICIPLES. 


Þ Look all around you, and you will find old 


Men making great day worn for Honour, Tra- 
b . what can be more ab- 
an old Man begs innig to live? 


5 


Wahn 


- ADprcrTivas. | 7 


9 —.— what was hard to be 


ſe not cafy to fly without Wi ings. 
FR hey are Dunces, who think, when they are 
they muſt be learning thoſe Things, which it 
18 — for a School- boy not to have learned. 
4. Mi is difficult to have all Men our Friends ; it 
is enough to haye no Enemies. 


5. It is royal, when you have done well, ta hear 


yourſelf ill ſpoken of. 


6. It is better to grant what is doubtful, than 
, * to deny it. 
Nothing is better than the Remembrance of 


is truly worthy * Praiſe, who is ready, 


Cy 


> Pa 
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Deeds, and being content with the Liberty ts 
the World go as it will. 

. It is never profitable to commit Sin, becauſe i it 
is always diſgraceful, and, becauſe Honeſty is al- 
ways commendable, is _ profitable. 
9. It is dangerous raſhbly to affirm any Thing 
of another, on . the ſecret Inclinations, 
and various Diſpoſitions of Men. 


10. It is a Pleaſure freely te deſpiſe ſome Per- 
ſons, and not to cringe to all alike. 


11. Tis hard to change the Mind of Man, and 
root out on a ſudden what is implanted in the 
Morals. 

12. We muſt take Care not to lend an Ear to 
Flatterera. nor be impoſed upon by Adulation, 
in which it is eaſy to be deceit — becauſe we are 

apt to think ourſelves ſuch as may deſervedly be 


praiſed, which gives Riſe to innumerable Errors | in 
our Conduct. 


| 4. Nouns. 


1 ow is Fe Time to plough, and to ſow Lin- 
ſeed. while the Globe 1s dry, and the Sky loureth. 


2. When the Snow lies deep, then is the Time 
to lay Snares for Larks, and with Toils incloſe the 
Stag. 


Ponitur interdum ſola, &c. 


| CG Ometimes Verbs of the Infinitive Mood are put 


alone by themſelves, without a principal Verb, 


omething being underſtood by the Figure Ellipfis ; 
Arm with, or without a Quęſtion : I. With a 


_— when Indignation is expreſſed, in which 


Cafe 
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Caſe it is more lively and natural to ebraptly 
— at full Length ; as, Racine et flagitia | 
_ where æquum par eſt, oportet, or ſome ſuch 
Words are underſiood: II. Without a Dueſtion, 
when an Author in a Narration omits the principal 


Verb for Brevity's Sake, as, Spargere voces in vul- 


gum ; in which Caſe, ccepit, inſtituit, aggreſſus eſt, 
are underſtood. ” | 


1 That there /hould de ſuch boundleſs Deſires in 
that little Creature called Man ! That he. ſhould do 
ſo great Things! 125 | 

2. This was his Way of Life ; he ſlill bore with, 


and gave Way to all Men; with whomſoever he 


was in Company, to them he entirely gave up 
nb. he complied with their Ways, ing 
hi againſt no Man, nor preferring himſel 
before others. | e EE 


 Conftruftion of Gerunds and Supines. 
Gerundia et Supina, &c. 


GG and Supines govern ſuch Caſes as ds 
tbe Verbs themſelves from whence they are formed. 


1. GERUND s. 


IX A religious Care to pleaſe God in all Things, 
gives a Man the firmeſt 8 ſtrong 
eſt Confidence of Security and Protection in all 


$5 hy bs 


_” ww ” Ss 
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2. A prudent Perſon, whatever he thinks of 


others, ſays nothing to their Reproach, nor will 


he ſpeak mptuouſly of any one; becauſe no : 
Man is ſo mean but he is ſenſible of Contempt, 


and may find Means ts em his Reſentment. 


3. The Pleaſure there is in Friendſhip and Fa- 


miliarities, we rather learn from the Want of them, 


than by the Enjoyment of them. 
4. Men in nothing approach nearer to the Gods, 


than in giving Happinefs to their Fellow Creatures, 


5. To thole whom you have unwillingly of- 
fended, you muſt uſe the beſt Apology you can, and 
ſhew that what you did was by neceſſity, you 
could not act otherwiſe, and that you are ready to 
make Amend; for any Injury, by ſubſequent Acts 
* and Duty. „0 5 
6. To preſerve Health, we muſt uſe moderate 
Exerciſe, and ſo much Meat and Drink as may 
repair the Strength, and not it; but we 
muſt not ſupport the Body alone, but the Mind 
and Spirits alſo, for theſe are extinguiſhed by old 
Age, like a lamp, when it is not ſupplicd with 


Oil. 


II. Svurives. 


1. Where are ſome who come not ſo much to ſee 


à Play, as to be ſeen themſelves. 3 
2. We had much Company at our Houſe laſt 


Week; they came to hunt the long-eard Hares, 
and transfix with their Arrows the timorous Doe. 


R 


Gerandia 
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8 2 . 
Gerundia in di, &e. 


GG in di have the ſame Conftru#; 


dus, ratio, ſatietus, icentia, vis, amor, 
locus, &c. They are alſo uſed after certain Adjec- 
tives, te thoſe fix Sorts of Adjectives, that 
govern @ Genitive * by the Rule — que 


» 
o 


| SUBSTANTIVES. 
1. 8 
ene e out of h Defire to do Good, will 
* 
They have contemned the Defire of 
2 which is innate, and planted in the Mi 
all Mortals, but had rather die 


higheſt Encomiums. 

end i the Time for Lesser an old Man 
at bis A,B, C, is a ridiculous Si ht. 

4. Some think it an excellent 
1 though it is a certain Than of ooliſhneſs; 
as on the Hand Silence, when it is not a pro- 
per Time to ſpeak, is a Sign of Prudence. 
Sed Gen improved by the Ad of 
"Ec nim, Or i vantage 
Education, have Time 10 deliberate what Courle of 
2 they ought chiefly to follow: And in ſuch 


a De- 


ien 
with the Genitive Caſes, and are uſed when the 
Engliſh of the Infinitive Mood comes after the Sub- 
anti ver, ſtudium, cauſa, tempus, gratia, otium, 
occaſio, libido, ſpes, opportunitas, voluntas, mo- 


hold on all Occafions to — 


than ſee 
. — enſlaved, are certainly worthy the 


g to be never 


that Men born with an 


ca 4x win BT 


n _ — a | 
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a Deliberation, every Scheme ought to be deter- 
mined by, a Man's confulting his own Genius. 

6. It happens, I know not how, but we more 
readily perceive any Blemiſh in others than we do 
in ourſelves ; therefore when Maſters mimic the 
Faults of Boys, that they may amend them, they 


are more eaſy 12 3 : 
7. All the Means of living well are placed in 


Virtue; becauſe Virtue alone is in our own Power; 
all Things, befide her, are ſubject to the Govern- 


ment of Fortune. of 


8. The Difference is ſmall, whether you ſuffer 


Adverſity, or expect it; except that there may be 
au End of Sein., but not of fearing; for our 


Griefs are fixed to what we know has happened: 
but our Fears rife from what poſſible may happen. 
9. Not only. the Man who hath received a Fa- 
vour ought to be grateful, but even he who bas had 
the Offer of one. 3 : 
10. Impunity is the greateſt Encouragement to 
Sin: And the Habit of finning removes all Doubt. 
11. The Humour of deriding all Things, fprings 


from Pride and a Conceit of our own Wit, than 


which nothing makes a Man more ridiculous. , 
12. The beſt Way of Life is to be choſen; Ha- 
bit will ſoon render it agreeable. 3 
13. As Medicine is the Art of Curing, and as 
72 is that of Sailing, ſo Prudence is the Art 
6 e. 
14. The moſt expeditious Way of exncreaſing an 


Eſtate, is to retrench your Expences, 


15. There is no End of inveſtigating Truth un- 


ul you find it; and the being tired with ſeeking is 


ſcandalous, when that which is ſought is moſt de- 
. R 2 16. What 


* ad 
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26, What is Liberty, but the Power of liviiiy ns 

a Man pleaſes? And who lives in that Manner, 
but he who follows Righteouſneſs, who rejoices in 
fulfilling his Duty, and has laid out a — confl- 
dered and well. contrived Plan of Zife? 


ADJECTIVES 


1. It is abſurd ta play with him, who is fre of 
wining. 
1.\How deſpicable is the Man, who is more 2 
firows of getting Money, than of acting rightly ? i 
e that diſdains, on the Account of his S 
Riches, rs yield to t 1121 are 1 of infirut- 
ng bim, will always 
4. It is no uncommon Thing to meet with a 
Man who is rude of Py” but @ great * , 


Writing. 


ws + telds, | — YA Yb | 


— 


Gerundia i in do, r. 


(QERUNDS in do are uſed after Verbs in the 

Manner of an Ablative Caſe, with or without a 
Prepofition : Alſo Gerunds in dum have the ſame 
Confir u#ion as the Accuſative Cafe, and take the Pre- 


pefitions, ad, ob, propter, inter, ante, before them. 
1. Gerunds in do, with @ Prepofition. 


r Shame beſt keeps a tender Age from Sinning ; 
which is always preſent where any one reverences 
Inmſelf. 

A2 Wicked Men, when they have done an * L 
Jury, laugh at thoſe who talk to them of mating 
Satisfaction. 


3 He 
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+ He fooliſhly makes a Scruple of Perjury, wlio 
no Scruple to commit a Fact equal to Per- 
— jury; therefore, in the moſt heinous Crimes, an 
Oath kath but little Weight; fince he that will 

dare to give Poiſon, will dare to perjure himſelf 
by denying it. : 

4. It is doubtful, whether his great Reputation 

F ſprung from acting in the Field, or giving Counſel 


in the Cabinet. | 
I 5. They who affirm that old Men are improper 
for managing Bufineſs, argue as abſurdly as if one 
> | fhould fay, that, in ſailing, the Pilot of a Ship 


does nothing, becauſe others mount the Shrouds, 
run about the Deck, or ply the Pump. 
| 6. Above all Things, puniſhing, Paſhon is 
do be reſtrained; for a paſſionate Man, who is to 
| pronounce a Sentence, never can preſerve that 
— which is between too much and too 
1. As it becomes a Man to be free in beftowing 
he ought likewiſe not to be too rigoroug in de- 
manding ; and in all his Contract, in ſelling, buy- 
ing, hiring, lending, he ought to conſult the Eaſc 
and Convenience of his Neighbours ; giving up 
many Things, and as mach as he can conveniently, 
avoiding Law-ſuits. | | 463 
8. Doubting what I ſhould compare wth writ- 
ing Examples, the gathering Shells on the Sca- 
ſhore immediately occurred. th | 
9. As we ought to pardon a Man for Zurtin 
us undeſignedly ; ſo we are not obliged to tha 
him, for doing Good, if of Neceſſity, and without 


ks. 2. Gerunds 


he. ac * * aw _ 
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2. Gerunds in do without a Propofiti on. 


| ben not thy Friend, ram iin much; 
and then nies net hy By or Be 7 why X 

2. Many have waſted their Eftates by being in- 
conſiderately bountiful ; and Rapine often follows 
Profuſion; for when Men come to be in want, 


through their [quandering, they gw wed ut forth 
their Hand againft the Property 392 : 


wi Strife and Anger are better ended. by fol 
rds and Kindnels, than by re/ffing 
4. When Utility ſecms to ny us to itself, 
and Honeſty to reclaim us, the Mind muſt be 
diſtracted in its Choice, and the Reſult of our De- 
liberation ſuſpended. 
5. The Chain of Community among Men is 
formed by Speech and Reaſon, which by teaching, 
earning, communicating, debating and judying,con- 
ciliate Men together, and bind them into a Kind 
of natufal Society; nor do we differ more in any 
Thing from the Nature of Brutes, than in this. 
6. Reaſon lays the Foundation of Enquiry ; the 


It is who com — WE iſhed 


herſelf, by our Engqu | 
2 e Mind of Man i is nouriſhed by reading 
Reflection. 


8. Thoſe A nes des die and nen 
either :x Defire or I are not ſufficiently re- 
_ ' Kirained by Reaſon; ſuch, I ſay, undoubtedly tranſ- 

b grefs both their End and their Def 


gn. 
9. No Treachery is more dark than that which 
lies concealed under the Maſk of Friendſhip or 


„ By Proper Care we — 
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him that declares himſelf an Enemy; but the fe- 


cret and dotneſtic Evil oppreſicth us before we can 
perceive, or find it out. 


3. Ceruade 3 mn dum with a ' Prepeſition. 


I e: are prone by Nature, not only ts learn, 
but to teach. 


2ANatury and Genius are the greateſt Helps to 
learning. 


5 Though it may be uſeful ſometimes to ſpeak 
off H 


and, yet far —* advantageous is it, having 


taken Time te think, to ſpeak more n 
and accuratel F 


4. In the Fring: th themſelves which are learned, 


and known, there are: Inducements, by which ve 


are incited 1 learn and knewn them. | 
5. Sometimes to honour a Man more than i is 
juſt, is to provoke others c deſerve well. 
6. Proſperity is apt te hide and conceal the Vices 
of Men, but when Adverſity comes, then are they 
diſcovered and known to all Men. 


7. We are all Members of one great | 


Body, we 


are all Kindred by Nature, who hath formed us of 


the ſame Elements, and to the ſame End; ſhe hath 
planted in us mutual Affection, and made us 
fociable ; ſhe hath commanded Juſtice and Equity; 
and, her Command, the ng © aver ready 0 
give Aſſiſtance. * 

8. As there is 
ſome are ſwift in running, others ſtrong for urg. 
who ſome have a Dignity, and others a Sweet=- 


of — ſo is chere fill a greater Variety 


1. Ser- 


t Variety in our Perſons, | 


9 
| 
> 


- whence it is A e Aud ths Per 
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creep, Ducks ſwim, Merlins fly, 


Bulls puſh. with their Horns, Scorpions ſting : 


And thus to every Animal Nature is their Guide 


how ts live. 


10. 1 could not but be angry with him, for con- 


tradicting me, when what | ſaid was true. 
11. Having got kamin Wreck, he re- 
ſigned it to ſave his Friend. 

12. In praying, the Mind muſt not wander, but 
be fixed moſt attentively on the preſent Buſineſs. 


3-\Be ore —_ 
. 


Cum ſignificatur Neceſſitas, &c. 


A 


Nece ſſity, or 
Active and P 


to do a 
Con 


Thing, may bave both the 
the Verb from 
* 


liſh feems to be the Nomi native C 


aſe, is 
ei: But this Dative 1s * expreſſed. 


as all Things that are excellent are. difficult 
to 12 attained ; we 

quire Knowle 
2. W any Thi 
verſation, it ak not be druulged. 


Great Things muſt be judged of by great 
Minds; otherwiſe the ' Fault deed" of by gn in 


the Things, which rea 


Luxury many and various Pleaſures; Ambition 


Gernnd i in dum, without: a pes and 
joined with the Verb eſt, and implying ſome 


t in the 
Dative; as, He mufi be watchful, Vigilandum eſt 


* labour, if we would ac- 
ag be ſpoken more freely in Con- 


4. Mbere is no Eval what has ſome Excuſe 
to authoriſe it: Covetoufneſs promiſeth Wealth . 


| 
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promiſes Purple, Applauſe, and Power; but wwe 
muf {ve here fre and dene. | rs 

5. We muff principally take Care to av 
Love of Mott for — ſhews a mean and 
narrow Spirit more than Avarice ; and nothing is 
more noble and exalted than to deſpiſe Riches, if 
you have them not; and if you have them, to em- 
ploy them in virtuous and generous Purpoſes. 

Ne muſt remember, that Juſtice is to be ob- 
| ferved, even to the loweſt of Mankind. 

7. When any Thing darkens the Mind, ſo as 
to prevent its ſeeing the Order of Duties, it is in 
Lain to direct a Man, ſaving, ſo you muſt live; for 

Precepts avail nothing, ſo long as Error cloudeth 
the L 2 by 1 then will 
appear, what is requi e u | 

8. Our Converſation 23 be free from all 
Emotions of the Mind, neither over- , nor 
over- earneſt, but without Drawling or Indolence; 
and above all Things we ma endeavour to e eſs 
our Eſteem and Love for thoſe we eonverſe with. 
9. We muſt never, by avoiding Danger, fabi 
ou ſelves to be thought irreſolute and cowardly; 
but, at the fame Time, we muff tate Care not to 
expoſe ourſelves to Danger nanny; than which 
nothing can be more ſtupid. | 

10. We are neceſſarily moved with the Ap- | 
pou of Profit or Utility; hut if upon examin- 
ing the Object more attentively, you r 
Wickednefs connected with i it, the true Utility is 
not to be abandoned; but it mw/f be * | 
that where there is Wickedneſs there can 
Dun. 


11. In * mn we nen mm I 
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what ſeems profitable. ba not gi 
be diſgraceful not to thin it proſitable. 
312. We are te endeavour gt avοꝭ, 


Abſ ads, 


IN us. 


Venuntur etiam Gerundia, &c. 


Sun — antly wands dns = 
Nau us Ad jetti ve . 8 


they agree, in Caſe, Gender, and Number. with the 
Mord that they govern as Gerunds, For Example, 


' The Glory of naaking Honey; here, if you wſe the 
. Gerund, 1 be, — * mel, * 
: ( Gerundive) Adjeftive; it muff be, Generandi mel- . 


lis; in the Rule, the Gerund would be, Ad aceu- 


tive, it ig, Ad 


Note. The Gerund in di paſſes into a Genitive; the f 
Gerund: in do into a Dative - br Ablative ; and the | 


_ 2 ie on . 
1. With Cami 


43 


received? The Defire of ane to be received: We 


conſider not what is already obtained, but what is 


fill to be obtained. 


3. There are two Kinds of /Gencrofity, the ons: 


of conferring a Benefit, the other of repaying - 

is in our — we! givs. cr no: 

not to ** it, is inconfiftent with | the ow: 
| er 


and if ie 


rather than attempt thoſe Excellencies, which 


homines ; but, being rendered by the Adjec- 
accufandos homines. 


tXProdence is the Knowledge of Things . 
forget a Benefit 


—_ ad” a ' a> 


ſociati 
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rater of a Man, provided he can repay it 
withour Injury tou one: 

4. The Means of reve ng an Injury are eaſier 
than of repaying a Kind * tis not ſo difficult 


to be ſuperige d the Bad, as to equal the Good ; 


nor is it indeed ſo to repay what you owe 
to thoſe- who have ill, as to thoſe who have 
deſerved well. 


F. . do not aſſemble on 
Account of forming their Combs, but al- 
together, they then form them; thus 
Men, through a much ftronger Principle, ' being 
aſſociated by Nature, aſſiduouſly apply themſelves 
to eo and ſpeaking. : 
To be always happy, and to paſs Life with- 
out Trouble, is not to know the other Side of the 
Nature of Things ; you are a great Man, but how 
do you know it, anlefs Fortunegives you an Oppor- | 
tunity of exhibiting your Virtue. 

7. The Neceflity of bearing our Condition re- 
minds us that we are Men, aud reftrains us from 
rebclling againſt the Will of God: And this Thought 
N in a gyeat Meaſure, to alleviate our Sor- 
rows. 

8. There are three Sorts of Things to be defired : 
Firſt, ſuch as attract us of themſelves, .not by an any 
View of Profit, but by their own Dignity ; of this 
Sort are, Virtue, Knowledge, Truth: The ſecond, 
ſuch as are deſirable, not in their own Nature, but 
on Account of Profit and Utility, as Money : The 
third, compounded as it were theſe: two, * 
us, both by their own Power and Dignity, and 
theſe carry with them Utility and Profit ; as 
F — and Reputation. 


9. In 


* r 22 22 2 - — © - 
4 
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9. In our early Youth, while we are incapable 


of reaſoning, 1 „ chuſes to himſelf that 
Station of Life 


which he has been moſt uſed to 
coy: and is often in ſome 
Courſe of living, before he is capable to judge 


what is moſt proper for himſelf. 


10. I know not how it is, but Friendſhip has 


inſinuated itſelf through all Stations of Life, nor 
does it ſuffer any Plan of livinꝝ to be without its 
Company ; and all Mankind think the ſame of it. 


2. With a Dative. 
1. They are not fit 20 bear Rule, who know not 


how to obey the Laws and Magiſtrates. 


2. He that faith a Day, and not rather an Hour, 


a Moment, ſufficeth for the Overthrow of Empires, 


th too | 2 
greſs of human 


ime to the more ſpeedy Pro- 


1. Each of the Virtues has its proper Function; 
thus Fortitude diſcovers itſelf in Toils and Dan- 


s; Temperance, in neglecting Pleaſures; Pru- 
2 the Choice & Gord nd Evil; and 


Juſtice, in giving every Man his own. 


2. We are incited by Nature to be willing to 
do Good to as many as we can; and eſpecially by 
teaching, and forming them to the poſes of 
Wiſdom. | ö | 

3- Too late, and altogether blameable, are the 
Lamentations of thoſe, whom we ſee employed 7: 


 bewailing thoſe Things. which have happened b 
their own Fault and Carctefſneſs. — ” 


4. Nothing 


oo Om, » 


- = ri e. 
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4. Nothing is more beeoming, that, in all aur 
Aion, and is all our Deliberations, to proceed 
with Conſtaney. 


* In the ConduFt of Life, Fact: are of more 
on ene than Words. 

ight not in telling incredible Things ; po- no- 
thing is to be got by it, but the. Reputation: of an 
e Lya 


3 
7. Excellence and , Gregtnols , 4 Soul 
ae 3 itfelf in acguiring Intergſis and Ade 


vantages, both to ourſelves and our Friends, be: 
comes much more conſpicuous in our properly diſe 
regarding thije very Things. 
8. *Tis ſuperfluous to ſpend your Time in praiſe 
ing him, whom all Men praiſe with one Mouth. 

9. The Motions of the Mindiare of two Kinds; 
ſome riſe from Thought, and ſome from Appeti 
Thought chiefly applics itſelf in the Search P. 


Trath ; Appetite prompts us to Action. We aro 
therefore A jet, and. fe our A 
upon the ubjects, our od 
eld frcet is Liberty, cat Death be 
5 weet is not to 
ſhunned in the Recovery of 7t, 


4. With an Aceuſative cal. 


1 All Duty that operates Vor the Good Sou 
7 is 8 to that. Beh which 2920 
. and Knowledge. 
a 9959 is the Culture of the Mind, which 
ice by the Roots, Kid prepares the 
find or wo receiving the good Seed. 


the two Virtues, Honeſty and Wiſdom x 
th 


the former is * 


> 


Con dence 
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Confidence of Mankind; for Honeſty without Wit. | 


dom is an Inducement ſufficient of itſelf ; but 
Purpoſe. without Honeſty is of no Effe& for this 
u 
2 chuſing thoſe Things that are doubtful, we 
ought to apply to Men of Lavining and Experi- 
ene, and 50h their Senſe of every Kind of Duty. 
7 Do the liberal Sciences confer nothing on 
us 


Yes, a great deal in other Reſpects, but ich | 


Regard to Virtue, nothing. Why then are Chil- 
dren — 83 Bags they ,can 
give Virtue, uſe en and 
the Mind for the Reception of Virtue. „ 


2. Sur IN 6. 
1 Gupinom' in am, Ge. = 
HE Supine in um Cor, . al £4" Supine) has 


an, Active &i . rh and is ſet before a 
Pi &rb, or Participhe i Motion to a Narr. ; 

J. e. "when the Engl Ph Ta nitive Mood Active 
- Follows a Verb, Partiel {or Genua that w Ag 


Hes Motion to a Place; as, coming, going; then 
nflead of the Infinitive Mood, you muſt * the Sus 
Pine in um. 


* Shen he was ſent to fetch 
kis Brother. 79 
1 — the Geod-natere of Parafites; they 


are uſed to deny no one who. invites them to up 


with him. 

3. Ife rich Man goes t0 a 
Man, the poor Man is 
when he has loſt this 

elf, he too late wiſhes br it. 


| a Favour of a poor 
to meet him; and 


Supinum 


mr R A. root 
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Spie in «, &c. 


FH E Supine in u {or, the latter Supine) has a 

Paſſive Signification, and is et of after a Noun 
Adjective; 1. e. when the Engli the Infinitive 
Mood Paſſive (to be) comes after a Noun Adjective, 
it may bs made by the Supine in u. 


1. Since you command what is juſt, reaſonable, 
and caſy to be done, it would be a great Crime in 
me not to o 

2. Man kings 1 happen that are dreadful and 
hard to be | Prong ; but the ſame God who permits 
them, hath armed -our Minds with Virtue and 
Patience. | 

3. Tho! it be painful to hear theſe Things, yet 
it is much more tolerable to hear, than to ſee them. 

4. *'Tis bard to ſay, what Power, Affability and 
Politeneſs in Converſation have, to win the Aﬀec- 
tions of Mankind. 

5. The Man who looks upon the Face of a real 
Friend, ſees, as it were, the Tranſcript of him- 
ſelf; from hay though abſent or preſent, the 
Needy have Plenty, the Sickly are healthful, and 
what is more extraordinary, the Dead live; ſo great 
is the Honour, Reſpe& and Affection, which we 
bear for a departed Friend. - 

6. It is ſtrange, Men will eat ſuch Herbs as 
Beaſts will not eat; ; Herbs, which are not only 
horrible to eat, but in Sound. 

e that docs what he has learned is beſt te be 
done, is ſaid to be obedient. 

8. We admire the Man, who is not moved by 
Money, and juſtly think him * our Regard ; 

S 2 forafe 
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foraſmuch as he deſpiſes thoſe Things to which 


the Minds of Men are hurried, and inflamed with 
Greedineſs. * 


NN 


—— 


 « ConfiruBlion of Nouns of Time and Place. 
| 5 


Que fignificant partem Temporis, &c. 


IN UNS fignifying Part of Time {as Night 
Day, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter) 
eenſwering to the Dueſtion when? are frequently uſed 
an the Ablative . A, ab, or o Prepeſition 
Seing under toad. 


1. You fay, n lived ſcore Fees; 
Hay rather, he was four ſcore ied for unleſs 
2 to ſay, he lived only as Trees are 2 
ve 
2.\Happy is the Man, who, Sethe Suites 
of N Life, is chearful and reſigned at the 
Day of Death. 


4. Innumerable Thin every Hour, 
which require the Counſi of Wiſdom and Fond 
ſophy ; which will exhort us to obey God, 
more 
will teach us to truſt in Providence, and bear pa 
Ge all the Caſualties of Life. 


Joes Whatever h in the World, une | | 
ordinary as a Roſe in — and Fruit in 
Summer. | 


obſtinately reſiſt the Power of N i | 
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Quæ autem durationem temporis, &c. 
B Nouns that fignify the Continuance of 


Time without Interruption; i. e. Nouns an- 
ſwering to the Queſtion, how long? are commonly 


put in the Accuſative Caſe ; governed of ad, pero - 


ſome other Prepofition underſtood. 


1,41 was tw» Days at Paris, and [ ſhall be three 


at London. 
2. How old is your Son? Twenty He lived 
with me at Lincoln even Tears; he was ten Years 


at Et9n-Schocl; has been three Years at Cam · 
bridge. 


go on with the whole 
4. My Friend fared with me but one Hour, 


when I was in Hopes he would have ſtayed a 
Month. 


Look out in Time for a. more conſtant 
Friend: for the Man you truſt to will not conti- 
nue e long 1 in the ſame Mind. 


Dicimus etiam, &c. 


Z VERY Example here is a different Pale for 


making Latin, Hewing what Prepę tions are 
n ſed with Nouns of Fime. * 


1 hope you will come at the Time you write. 
2. This is an excellent Book; if you wall read 
it, I will lend it you £ a Month. 


3. Within a few Days, I ſhall have finiſhed my 
Talk. ol 
S 3 4. He 


3. What Buſineſs 2 begin in dhe Morning, 


- 
- 


N 
Vi 
4 
1 

1 
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4. He roſe about the third Watch, and went 
round the Camp. 


Fates. e travel alone dy Night. - 
He was thirty Years old when he left Cam- 
bridge, baving ſtudied there welt Tears. 


I. PLracs.. 


OUNS þ i yin 1 ene Plare 
NV From agen Meaſure of the Length 


or Breadth of a Place after a Verb, are put in the 
Accuſative Caſe, and ometimes in the Ablative. 


W: 3th an Sen air Ca ſe. 


1 Mt does not behove any one, in his whole 
— — to depart a Nai Breadth from a pure Con- 
Cience. 

| 2. We travelled fix Miles an Hour, and reached 
our Inn before Sun-ſet. 

3. Travelling in the Dark, he was within @ few 

Inches of a Precipice, when his Horſe ſtarted back, 

and ä him. 


f 2. With an Ablative Cape." 


U 1 London, the chief City of England, is diſtant. 
li from Exeter one hundred and kw Miles, | 


k . 2. The Length of Great Britain exceeds the 
ii rs. two hundred and forty Miles. | 

| 3. We haſtened to the Camp, which Was two 
| Days Tourney off. 


3H 1 Ul. Names 
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III. Names of PILACESV. 
Omne verbum admittit, &c. 


E VERT Verb admits a Genitive Caſe after it, 

of the Name of any City, Town, or [ieſer 
Ifland, /as, Rome, Lo , Rhodes) in which a 
Thing is done; provided the Latin Name of the 
Place be of the firſt or ſecond Declenſion and of the 
fingular Number; the Sign in, or at. 


. can be more diſagreeable than to 

hve in London the whole Summer. c 

2. I took Care of your Affairs at Epheſus. 

3. I deſerves your Confideration, whether it is 

not more eligible to live at Rome, and in your own 

Houſe, whatever the Situation of Public Affairs 
may be, than at Rhodes, or Mitylene. 


Hi Geaitivi, humi. dom, &re. 


HESE foxr Words, humus, domus, militie, 

bellum, are uſed in the Genitive Caſe, like pro- 
per Names of Towns and Cities, The Signs, on, 
In, or at. | | | ***V*„*5 
Note, Humi, may be governed of ſolo under ſt od; 
domi, of teQo; militiæ, of munere ; belli, of 


| D Humi. 

1 Wor did he ceafe, till with his Arrows he 
brought t the Ground the Bodies of own Tap. 
"> 
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2. The Ox received the Stroke, and trembling, 
fell lifeleſs on the Ground. : 

3. Tis dangerous to lie on the Ground, even in 
the Summer-T'ime, when you are warm with Play. 


2. Domi. 


1. Travellers take Pleaſure in being informed of 
every little Circumſtance tranſacted at Home. 8 
2. He had at Home one that could inſtruct him, 
but his Friends preferred a public School. 

3. L will haſten away; for tho* I am here, my 
Mind is at Home. SE | 
4. There is no Rule, which we ought more 
ſtrictly to obſerve at Home, abroad, and in every 
Station of Life, than that of heing inexorable to 
ourſelves, and compaſſionate to all others. 

'5.AMen who are uſed to deceive at Home, are 
improper Perſons to be truſted abroad. | 
5. There is no State of Life, either public or 
private, abroad or at Home, that is without its 

Doty, in diſcharging of which, confiſts all the 
Dignity, and in the Neglect, all the Diſgrace, of 


3. Militiæ, Belli. 


1. What Dangers will not a brave Man under- 
go, deſirous of no other Reward, than being called 
a Conqueror in Battle. 3 

2,xGreat are the Men whoſe Virtues are known 
both at Home, and i» War. | 

3. True Patriots will deteſt that Kind of Boun- 
ftp, which robs one to enrich another; and will 
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that the meaner Sort may not, through Weak- 
nels, ſuffer any Injuſtice, nor the richer be pre- 

judiced, by public Clamour, in aſſerting, or re- 
covering what is their own, In other Reſpett, 
let them employ all Meaſures they can, either in 


War or Peace, to enlarge the Poſſeſſions and Re- 
venues . of their Country. 


_ Verim fi Oppidi nomen, &c. 


B F the Name F a City, or Town, Ball 
the Plural Number only, or of the third 
Decl. on, it ſhall be put in the Ablative Caſe. 
Note, This Rule is an Exception, or rather a 
Diflinttion of the foregoing, Omne verbum, &c. 
as, Vixi Rome et enetiis, is an Example to * 


1. Balbas on the laſt Day of the Games, which 
he exhibited at Gades, preſented Herennius Gallus 
the X44 with a Gold Ring. 


At Athens, | met with ſeveral learned Men, 
in whoſe Friendſhip and Familiarity I thought 
myfetf * very happy. 

. Meanlius Curius offered me his Houſe at Pa- 
ire, and deſired me to uſe it as my own, during 
this wretched War. 

4. As at Rome oy chuſe annually two Conſuls, | 
ſo at Carthage two 
' 5. Old Age was no where held in greater Ho- 
nour than at Lacedemon. 
5 Mt had been better for Antiochus to have con- 
tended for Empire, rather at Tyber than at Ther- 
mepylæ. 


Verbs 
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; f 
verbis ſignificantibus motum ad locum, &c; 


47 TER Verbs fignifying Motion to a Place, 
the Name of ſuch Place, of what Declenſion or 
Number ſoever it be, is generally put in the Accu- 
ative Caſe without a Prepeſition. 


1. Dolabella failed 2 Corycus, where having 


{| 5 blocked up the Harbour, he propoſed to * but 


de went — to Cyprus. 
2AMy Maſter ſent me to Etruria. 
. I returned to 44a, that I might colle& the 


0 Rome. 
4. I came te Aibens on the eleventh of the Ka- 
tends of une, and found your Son, moſt agreeably 


employed in the beſt — and much eſteemed 
for his modeſt and i ingenuous Behaviour. 


Ad hunc modum utimur, &c. 


_ ES E two common Nouns, Rus and Domus, 
age uſed alſe in the Accuſatipe'Caſe after Verbs 
of Motion to a — like prop mes of Plates. 


1AT will go into obs Country, mt there mortify 
elf for two Days 
2. My Father 7 60 me into the Country for the 


o away Home: 1 will follow you Tee gs 
aving done my Bufineſs, I wil 
. with the Provi ion. 


and ſeize on the „ in the lacred . 


Remains of my Labour, and remit the Money 


neren of my Health, by enjoying the freſh Air. 
now go 


4. Pompey ordered the Conſuls to return Home, 5 
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Verbis fignificantibus motum a loco, &c. 


4 Verbs figni Motion from 2 Place, 
A de Name Fs uch JE of what Declenſion 
ue it be, it commonly put in the-Ablative, Caſe 
without a Prepoſiti on. 


1. We left Brandi fun on the e Fifth of the Ka- 
lends of May, and paſſed through Macedonia in 
in our Way to Cyæicum. 


- i 84 rom E t, he bliſhed 
a ed Account of u Tisch F 1 
3: e were all ſent Home ſrom Thebes. 
hen I came from Eton, my Brother return- 
22 out 0 44 the Country, to meet me in London. 
e 


went from Home very forrowful aſter tho 
Holidays. | 7 5 


Conſtruction of 7 erbs E 


Hzc Imperſagalia, Intereft et refert, &c. 


FH ESE two Imperſonals, intereſt and refert, 

(/ignifying to concern) require a Genitive Caſe, 
except when, in Engliſh, me, thee, himſelf, us, you 
and whom follow them, for theſe Particles muſt be 
rendered i in Latin by mea, tua, ſua, * , 

and * : 


1. concerns all Men, to beware whom they 
truſt, ſince Life abounds with thofe, who, to profit 
themſelves, would defraud their own Brother. A 

| | 2. 1 
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2, [5 ts of great Moment to Boys, where are 

| educhted, and with whom the converſe; ter bel 

S 
; and their Minds are altered by the C 

bf che Place, as Sheds and Plants are by the Na- 

. I neither dare nor ought to lay you under any 


ificulty ; but if it can be done ec ntly, 1 
it greatly for our mutual Intereſt that I ſhould Ice 


you before you go.  _ 1 
Alf you fay, it is every Man's Intereſt to do 
what is right, you give up the, Queſtion in our 
_ Favour; for all we fay, all we contend for, is, that 
Performance is the Regurd of moral Duties, 
5. I concerns me, as well as you, that you ſhould 
theſe Preceptss 1 

5. Your Health #s of Importance, not only to me 
as well as to yourſelf, but it is the Concern alſo of 
7. I concerns not only the public Tutereft: and 
mine, but particularly your own ; that all Men 
Merit, and that of your Anceſtors. BF 

3. Who is there that does not hate 


* 41 „ 
" © 5 „% 


and ſaucy young Man ? on the other Hand, who 
is there that does not admire and love Modeſty 
and Faithfulnefs, tho' they no Way concern him- 
| felf 2 "> | „ ttt E iS > | 


” 


2 Things, ch if concerns u W efire vr de- 
10. It mightily concerns ye, who are Fathers, 
chat your Sons ſhould be educated here, pre- 
ferably to any Place abroad; that from! their l. 
8 en | . WOES? 4 mL F? ma =. 
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| fancy, they may love their native Soil, and got bz 


corrupted by. foreign Mamners, „„ 


11. The 22 was charged principally upon 
him, who was intergfied in it. 


Adduntur et illi Genitivi, dc. | 


Efides a genitive of the Peron, theſe i two FE 
'ſonals, intereſt; and refert, govern, 6, Genitiv 
Cd alſo of the Degree 121 erpreſſed 
in Engliſh, 5y ſo much, how much, much, little, 
&c.. in Latin, by tanti, quanti, ni, parvi, 
uanticunque, tantidem, &c. and this | without the 
ubftantives ty which they belong. 


ELIE: A 


B 


* 44298 


1. Nothing is a more common Subject of Diſ- + 
courſe, than the . otter Men. of fo 


eat Conſequence is it to ns to act ht ; in orders 
Keb 5 avoid Scandal. 5 4 
2. Few Men conſider hom much ii cvricer ns ek 
to live virtuouſly, not onl for ' their own, but the 
Sake their F riends and benny 
In every Buſineſs it is of aid 3 — 
' Perſons they are, who are entruſted vith the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs. 
4 Tt is of great Conſequente to the Socsglter an 
Epi Aale at what Time it is delivered ; for as th 
who viſit us unſeaſonably, are deer * 


fome; ſo an Epiſtle, . delivered ut à proper 
Time, may give Offence. . kee 


* Wt Jegnifies little do ſtudy Virtde,” "ubileſs you 
iſe it. 
6. He is my Friend, and T will GR him, how- 


much-foever it may be ny Inter not to Serve him 
m this Affair * 7 


1 > Dativum 
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DE Dativum gane, &c. 
4 L Imperſonas put acquĩſitively (i. e. by which 
any 


Thing is procured or acquired ) as accidit, 
evenit, oa” diſplicet, dolet, expedit, liquet, 
libet, licet, nocet, reſtat, vacat for otium eſt, &c. 
Alſo the Fm contigit, competit, conducit, 
| benefit, f &. govern a Dative Caſe of the 
Word in the Sentence that bas to or for before it: 

But if put tranſitively (i. e. when the Action paſſeth 
forth on fome Perſon or Thing) as, juvat, delektat, 
— and its Compounds, cet, de- 
AP * an Accuſative * 


1. Wi th a | Dative Caſe. 


| 4 fo vaioes are the Changes and Tem in 
2 8 to Men, to be 
le one , y. the next. 

2. It hath Loppened: ne one to be wiſe by 
Chance: Virtue is no otherwiſe to be obtained 
than by great and incefſant Labour, but it is worth 
while fc _ the more to labour, as this will 


- procure all Good whatever. 
af! next Day we ehought it proper briefly to 


ws i bees the Maſter to ſee a Boy of good 


* * Jam very forry to have committed thĩs 


Fault againſt ſo indulgent a Father. 
6. I fee nothing ſolid enough in your Counſel, 


that i: " "x be * for me to — my 
ren 1 0 
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7. To be willing to reſtore Peace, is expedient 
for the Conqueror, and — for the con- 
quered. | 

8. 1: is not lawful for any one to ſin. 

9. I is not plain to Panetius, what to ata 
was clearer than the light of the Sun. 

10. I have no Mind to write more concerning 
the Government. 

11. Tradeſmen are not at Leiſure to attend Horſe · 
tO 
12. No one regards how well he lives, but, 
how long; wheteas every one has it in bis Power to 
* well, but no one to live long. 


. It hurts no one to obey their Supetiors in 


Things that are juſt and reaſonable. 


14. It well ſuits an Officer to uſe but few 
Words. 


I5. It neither becomes, nor is convenie nt for us to 
be diſconraged by Dangers of any Kind in the 
Diſcharge of our Duty. 

16. He that has got a Competency need wiſh for 
nothing more. 


17. 1t fares but ill with Step-Children from a 
Mother- in- Law. | 
18. It much imports your Character, to to ſet ſuch | 
an Example by your Diligence that others may 
follow it. 
19. I is agreeable to my Wi fp. that you perform 
your Taſk. 
20. I remaineth fer the conquered to ſubmit to 


_-— Law the — 3 to impoſe — 


T 2 | 2. With 


| 1 the — ad. 


Exer nn EXAUrrts. 


2. V th an Accuſative Caſe 


1. oe” deli * ** diligently to apply apply themfelycs 
to Labour, how much Ever kt may pleaſe others 
to follow their a 


2. N 3 delights me, to ſee you in fo merry 


a Humo 

3. I becomes all Men, to do their utmoſt Endea- 
vour, not to paſs their Lives, as Beaſts, in Ob- 
WA and Silence. 


Becomes every one to live according to their | 
| 5 Endowment; for that which is peculiarly a 


Man' sown, always becomes him beſt. 
5. Tt is commendable for you to do what it Be- 
comers to do, rather than what you may do if 


6. 1 becomes a good Boy to do nothing that is 


doubtful without conſulting his Tutor. | 
7. It is fit you ſhould take what is your own. 


8. It becoomes not a wife Man to weep profuſely 


at the Death of a Friend, or Relation, and ſoon 


after to forget him, and bury the Memory of him 
in his Grave: Thus Birds and Beaſts love their 


Young almoſt 5 for a Time; but hav- 

> 9g all ction is extinguiſhed : This, 
1 iq becomes nat a wiſe Man ; let him perſevere in 
the Remembrance of a Friend, but ceaſe to mourn. 


His verd, attinet, pertinet, &e. : 


75525 E 5 E . Tmperſenals, attinet, 


pertiner, 
pectat, require an Aecuſative Caſe after them 


1. # 


fai 
pic 


>= 


_ 
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An; is your Bufineſs to ſpeak to that Point, not 
mi 


2. They had no Bufincſs to interfere i in this Af- 


fair. 

. {t bs OP to clear myſelf of that Sul- 
picion. 
4. Tt belongs to every Diſquiſition concerning 
Duty, to keep in our Eye the Excellence of Man's 


Nature above that of Brutes, and all other Crea- 


tures, - 
E Thing is to be done, that we be 
* — 4 for this is our own Good; ow it 
belongs not to others, like an Act of uſtice; for 
the greateſt Part of a Benefit returns upon itſelf; 
no one does Good to others, but, at the ſame 
Time, he does Good to himſelf. | 


| His imperſonalibus ſubjicitur, &c. 
FH ESE fix Imperſonals, pœnitet, tædet, piget, 


pudet, miſeret, miſereſcit, govern an Aecuſative 
ek of the Perſon, and a Genitive of the Thing, un- 

when both are Perſons; as, Nos noſtri pœnitet: 
And therefore in conſtrui verbatim, the Accuſative 
is the firſt of the two C » A and in making Latin, 
the Engliſh muſ? be changed, that the Nominative 
Caſe in Engliſh may almo/t always be the Accuſa- 


tive in Latin. 


1.NThis is the Humour of almoſt all Men; we 


a our 0wn. 


ſe diligence, honour your Parents, and 
* God; theſe three Things you never Hall repent 


| 


"BS 3.1 


10 
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3-\I plainly fee, that by the prudent Exertion 


of your Power and Influence, your Enemies will 
repent. ; there violent Proceedings. | 

4. ox not aſhamed of the Vi lainy, which 
the young G ntlemen committed under your Direc- 
tion, but you muſt tell Tales of him to ia Father? 


Hei troby good, obo repent not of bis Gro 
* | 

6. As Folly, whep it has gos what it coveted, 
never thinks it has got enough; ſo Wiſdom is 
e what is preſent, and repens 
7 of 2ife | 

7. 12 ſo tired was I 
F their Converſation. 
* Ho 2 23 are neither 

orry for, nor aſbamed ir infamy / | 
_ AR. — beheld as in a Mirrour; 
How eager to ak in their Diſputes ? How great 
their Conteſts? How are with 
Conqueſt? How d to be conquered ? How 
unwilling Wer. mr rhe) How defirous to 
be praiſed? What Labours do they not undertake 
Leaders among their Companions? How 
_ grateful to thoſe who deſerve well of them? What 
a. Define to expreſs their Gratitude? And theſe 
moſt eminently appear in Children of the 
beſt natural Endowments. 5 
10, Noe pitieth the Poor, and relives his Ne- 
ceſſities, does not impoveriſh, but enrich him- 
wool for divine Bleffings are annexed to Cha- 


11. Ie rather pity thoſe, who aſk not our Com- 
than thote who demand it 


32. What I told a certaln Perſon, 1 


- 


—— 
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tell you, that, as you have Compaſſion upon others, 
8thers will have Compaſſion on you. | 


Verbum imperſonale, &c. 


Verb Imperſonal of the Paſſive Voicc may be 
A taken for 7725 Pacher of bath Numbers 2 
rently; by Virtue of an oblique Caſe joined to it; as, 
Statur a me, a ie, ab illo, ab illis; for ſto, ſtas, 


1AWhere they live well, they live long. 
2. Wars are to be undertaken that we may 
in Peace without Injuries. | 
3. As we live not with Men completely wiſe 
and perfect; no Man, I think, is to be diſre- 


live 


garded, in whom we can diſcern the leaſt Sign of 


Virtue. | 

4. We muſt take Care that our Speech does 
not betray ſome Deſect in our Manners, which 
generally happens, when we ſpeak of thoſe who 
are abſent, for the Sake of Detraftion, or by the 
Way of Ridicule, Severity, or Contumely. 


5:XAs often as we ſpeak or harangue, ſo often 


are we judged of by others. 


6. We eafil pardon thofe, who endeavour, not 


to perſevere, but to recall themſelves from Error. 
7. They who, while Children or Boys, were of 
too mean and obſure a Rank to be noticed by 
the Public, when they come to be yo Men, 
ought to raiſe their Views to higher Objects, and 
purſue them by the moſt direct Means; becauſe 
_— is not only checked, but generally Fa- 


Th 


P. 


E Conſtruction of Participles. 


* 


Participia regunt caſus, &c. 


Articiples govern the ſame _ as the Verbs do 

rom whence they are derived, as, tendo governs 
an fave bro Caſe, ſo does tendens ; ; utor governs 
an Ablattve Caſe, therefore utens, uſus, and uſurus, 
govern the ſame. Eripio governs a Dative Caſe, by 


the Rule, Quædam accipiendi, &c. therefore _ 
tus governs the ſame. 


M had rather ſee a Man wanting Money, than 
Money a Man. - 


je Wind, we is the Obedience of a broken and ab- 
ind, wanting its own Will. 
Man given to Pleaſure \ is but of little Ser- 
vice to his Heir. 
4 Public Utility is 25 be prefered to private In- 
rereft. 


** 
6 If you have benefited a Friend, or given him 


faithful Counſel, you ſeem not to deſerve much 
. Praiſe, having only done your Duty. 


7. The Man, whoſe Paſſions and Fiews are 
always inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with one 


another, can never enjoy a State of Quiet and 
Teng 


uillity. 


8. As he is a Fool, who, when be is going to buy 


6 Horſe inſpects only the Bridle and Saddle; fo 


18 


riendſhip is to WA prefered to all buman 
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is he moſt fooliſh, who eſteems a Man from his 
Dreſs, or Condition, which is a Sort of Dreſs. 
9. Let us ſuppoſe on one Hand, a Good Man, 
abounding with Riches, and on the other Hand, one 
indeed having nothing, but all Things in himſelf; 
cach of them may be equally a = Man, how- 
ever unequal are in Fortune. | 
10. 1 cannot call thoſe good Things, with which 
a Man, though abounding ever ſo much, may be 
— properly d, in the 
11. We are ve ly enjoined, in the 
_ Courſe of our * —1 its of Paſſion, 
that is, exceſſive Emotions of the Mind, uncon- 
trouled by Reaſon. 
. 1%; A Man thinks himſelf injured, and has a 
Mind to be revenged; but ſome Cauſe diſſuading 
bim, he immediately draws back; I call not his 
Anger, but an Emotion of the Mind. S L. Rea- 
Jon ; that is Anger which * 
and draws it with her. 
bride beben when ads + 
his Paſſion when it demands Revenge. 
4. He is an unjuſt and ungrateful Citizen, 
wha when be is — 1 the Danger of Arms, 
ſtill retains an armed Mind. 
15. Fortitude is the Knowledge of Thin 
be endured, or an Affection of the Mind in the 
ence and Perſeverance, obeying, without F ear, the 
Supreme Law. 
. 16, Modeſty is the Guardian of all Virtues, 
| ever OY Diſgrace, and procuring the higheft 
rate. 
It is expedient that. the Mind ſhould be 
* of its aun „ and know 1 its Affi nit -4 | 
Wl 


— F — Ae Pan gy 


2 rticiples of the Paſſive Voice, eſpecially if they 
8 in dus, have ſometimes a Dat ive Caſe f 


— 


cence; or elſe he makes himſelf 
6. Puniſhment muſt be 


226  Enetisn Exans. 
with the Divine Mind; from whence proceeds a 
Pleaſure, ever full, yet inſatiable. 


j 


Participiis paſſive vodis, &c. 


after 


* 


1X No one of theſe ſhall go away anpreſented by 


2. If it happens to any one, to be 


miſſed by old age, not fuddenly torn from Life, 


but gradually ſtolen away, has he not Reaſon to 


thank God, that being full of Days and Infirmi- 


85 he now retires to Reſt, ſo neceſſary to Man, 


grateful to the Weary? 5 
3. When a Sentence is 20 be given by a Fudge, 


he muſt remember he hath God a Witneſs, at leaſt 
his own Mind, than which God hath given no- 


thing more divine to Man. 
herein any one ſpeaks 


0 Truth, in chat he 


i fo be defended by every Lover of Truth. - * 


5. The Whiſperer and Slanderer is to be looked 
p by all as a common Enemy; and he that lies 
under any Slander, or unjuſt Defamation, is to be 
defended and cleared by him that knows his Inno- 


Slander. 


offgned for the Wicked ; 
and not leſs for thoſe who follow another wicked 
Perſon, than for the Leaders themſelves. 

. We muſt keep the Way that Nature bath pre- 


ſcribed to us; to thoſe who do, all Things are 
eaſy and readily provided, but to thoſe who are 


CONe 


gently diſ- 


guilty of the 
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continually ſtriving againſt her, Life is nothing 
elſe but roving luft the Stream. | 3 = 
8. Let us cheriſh thoſe Sentiments, which Rea- | 
fon and Truth preſcribe, and think that nothing | 
in Life concerns us, but to preſerve our Integrity, 
and fo long as we are void of Guilt, let us bear 
calmly and moderately all human Accidents. 
9. Diligence avails much in all Things; this 
78 A to be rejoiced in, and always applied. 
by us; there is nothing it cannot attain to; and 
in this Virtue, all the other Virtues are compre- 


Participia cum fiunt nomina, &c. 
PH. when they become Nouns( Adjectiur, or 
Participial Adjettives require a Genitive Caſe. 
Note, Participal Adjectives may be known four 
ays. 
Firſ, When thc Participle Adjective governs a 
different Caſe from the Verb it is derived from; as, 
Appetens alieni. 
Secondly, When it is compounded of a Prepeſition, 
 wwhichtheVerbitisderived from cannot be compounded 
with; as, indoctus, innocens. 
| Thirdly, When it forms all the Degrees of Come 
pariſon ; as, amans, amantior, aman iſhmus. 
ourthly, Fhen it has no Reſpef, or Difference 
of Time; as, profuſus, the Participle, fignifies hav- 
ing been poured forth, with Reſpect to Time paſt. 
Whereas profuſus, the Participial Adjective, fignifies 
profuſe, or laviſh, without any Reſpeft at all to 
Tenſe or Time. | | 


great Lovers of themſelves, da- 
. Every 


1. Men that are 
mage the Public. 


— ——— 5;ꝛ ̃ TPT— — _ 
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E Nature / iefelf, and in 
a py i ature loves iefelf, is employed i 


. I hope ou will regard his Advice, for I 
ka vo one ore pron or bas a greater Af 


et 
A l aber is „ and bates Licentiouſ- 


neſs ; therefore lere him willingly, ever obedicn 


to his Command. 


| Virtue is lovely in her own Eyes, — 

F herſelf, and how wn Hes, 

6. A Man may as well be faid to be — 

to himſelf, as, ſordid, harſh, cruel, and negle#- 

fol of binſef for as they are called Benefits, which 
5 INE SIND UNIT eee 

NN AER. i He in 

We are by Nature moſt f — and moſt 

of honourable Probity, of which when we 

behold as it were the Splendor, what is there we 


222 that we may enjoy it ? 


Exoſus, peroſus, pertæſus, &c. 


OH ESE three Participles, exoſus, peroſus, and 


pertæſus, having an Active — 
an Falle. Caſe. 


14 Many Times we hate « Man for doing that 
hing which we ſhould hate Gi * on the 


Sher Sie if he did not. 


2. O ye almighty Powers, if ye hate not the 
0 rejans to a Man, Affection re- 


= the Diſtreſs of Mortals, grunt our Fleet 
may eſcape theſe Flames. | 

** The common People had as Averſion to the 
| Noe of Conſul a muck as to that of Kings. 


＋ May 


Life ſtruggle with a Variety of Mistortunes, are 


| and 4 qntables, that 9 can be more palatable. 
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4. May the Gods bleſs you now and ever, if 
they | have not an Averfion to the Roman People, 


5. Folly ſeon rags fc * Gale but * Re- 
este of Witzel te, and con- 


ſtant. 


Exoſus et peroſus, &c. 


. exoſus and peroſus, having alſo a Paſſ 
Signification, governa Dative Caſe of the Agent 
or Bag. according to the latter Part of the Rule, 
Paſſi vis additur, &c. 


i. We muſt not think that all, who in this 


under the Diſpleaſure of the Almighty. 


Mg hn his 2 ickednels and [mpiety, he became 
of all Men. 
Some Men are fo obſtinate, that Truth, the 


more clear it is, the more it is detefted by them. 


4. The more Men perſiſt in their Error and 
infedility, tlie more will they be — by the 


Almighty. 


Natus, ki &c. 
FH ESE ſeven Participles, natus, prognatus, by 
ſatus, cretus, creatùus, ortus, editus, require 


an Ablative Cafe, being governed of ſome Prepoſition 
2 i we alſo find fine aſe, 


. 77 thout a Prepofition. 


1. Our elegant Eaters ſo dreſs Muſhrooms, Herbs, 


2. He 
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3 was a Citizen of Athens, born of good 


P 1. 1 
Nn 


+ That great Man, from whom 
fo vile 
e defired him to tell us of what Family be 
t he refuſed. 

1 is doubtful who his Father Was, but bis 
aber was « Slave. 


you 2 would have 
2 


are his Vi in Ve fron, ogy 2 from his 
ee na cr 
On. With a Prei. 
rife not of in Haber, 55 Y the _ 


a was a Trojan by Birth, ſprung from a 
: 3: From Plenty and Affluence generally ar:/es 
Many Inconveniences ariſe from 7 alkgtive- 


Hep. ſeems to have ri en from Nature 
from the Wants of UF and from 
— 7 jer Mind, joined to a Senſe of 
Ald: rather than from PF; 66 
Prom tn nents 1 


neſs. 


„ 


which my Client is now accuſed 
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\ 


Confirufion C4 Adverbs. 


En et ecce, demonſtrandi Aer. &c. 


E N and ecce, when uſed for ſee, behold, lo, and 


ollowed by a Noun ; require the Noun to be of 
the ominative woe; and Sometimes of | the * 


ä ti Ve. 


1. The Nominative Caſe. | 
1. Vacb is the Cauſe, fach is the Crime, of 


ebold a Man, formerly prone 


1 riends, now, in Baniſhment, de by all 


Men. 
7 2. The Acciſative Caſe. 


MY a Conſul, who, without Heſitation, 
will obey r orders, and while he breathes, 
will himiclf defend whatever you ſhall decree. 

2. Be not aſhamed to aſk, what, by Reaſon of. - 


your Youth, vou cannot underſtand: Behold me 


_ to * you 
En et ecce, exprobrandi, &c. 


U T theſe Adverbs, when en by Wa of Con- 
B * or Ng, s Aeenſa * a Caſe 
| Ua 1᷑. Bebold 
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1A Bebold the 1 nerateful Man ! he repays m 
Affection and Kindneſs hr Scorn and Inj oy 1 4 


1A Bebold bis Dreſi Did you ever ſee bogen 
a a Sloven ? | 


Quedem: Adverkia loci, dre. 


2 Adverbs, I. of Place, (as, ubi, ubinam, 

uſquam, es, longè, quo, ubivis, huccine, 
&c. ) II. «ef Time, (a, nunc, tunc, tum, interea, 
price, poſtridie, &c. ) and III. of Quantity, (as 
parum, ſatis, abunde, &c. ) require a Genitive Caſe 
of the Noun that follows. 


I. Of PLAcr. 


" as is the Man ne 
uch a Degree of Wickedneſs, that no Laws, nor 
Fear of Puniſhment, can reſtrain him from Acts 
of Villainy and Injuftice ! 
2A When a Man comes to ſuch a Paſs, as to pay 
no Regard to his Reputation, he will pay none 
to the Propriety of his Actions. 
r 1 can no where find 
rother 
4. In what Air do we breath! In what City 
Ph we live! Of what State are we Members 
When here, within theſe Walls, and in this Aſ- 
ſembly, the moſt awful, the moſt venerable in 
the World, are Men, who mediate the Deſtruc- 
tion of their Country, 
8. Fly where be will, a Man cannot run away 
from himſelf. * 
6. He was baniſhed far from his Parents 1 
* Nothing 
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7. Nothing i is more amiable than Virtue, which 
if any one hath attained to, we ſhall love him 

_ whoever he be. 
8. Are Things come to fo bad a Paſs, that an 
honeſt Man cannot thrive ? 


II. Of TIME. 


- x. In the Hiſtory of former Times we read of 
continual. Seditions, and civil Wars, but no- a- 
* Men ſeem to be wiſer. 
At that Time there was ſome Excuſe for not 
ing your Studies, but now there is none. 
we In the mean Time | got acquainted with you 
for whom I have ſo great an Affection, that 1 dare 
truſt you with all my Secrets. | 

4. The Day before St. Thomas's Day | went to 
Windjer, and the Day after I came to London. _ 


III. Of Quantity. 


144 A little Pride does not miſbecome a profpe- 
rous Fortune. 


ee , en ee te 


little Sincerity 


3. Avarice ſeldom eſcapes with Impunity, tho” 
anſclf be a /afficient Puniſhment. 


4: We have had Fords enough on fo trifling a 
Matter. 


5. He who doth what is right, hath Friends 

Enough. 

. In Virtue there is Protection and Afiflance = 
fafficient for our living well, happily, and magna- 

| 2 ſo as to be * to want nothing. 
— \ d 3 | © 


N . 


© —  _—_—— ˙ 
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to repent of nothing, and to meet with no Ob- 

ſtruction. 

af Ia the laſt Campaign he got Abundance of 
ory. 


8. The envious Man is abundant! azniſhed 
though no one ſhould take Revenge. 2 


Quædam caſus admittunt nominum, &c. 


| "COME Adverbs govern the fore Caſe as the Neuns 
{ Adgeftive) = from e they are derived, 

| Thus, as the Adjective inutilis governs a Dative Caſe, 
Y Adjectiva quibus commodum, &c.) the Adverb 
inutiliter, derived from it, governs the e, 


propiùs and proximè, from the Prepofition pro 
governing an Accuſotive Caſe, ors the ſame. * 


Way ſor a rich Man, whoſe Eſtate is 
wil -goten, to be happy, is to live ſoberly, ge- 
nerou —— 1% all Hen. 

ln all Reſpects like his Bre- | 
iber. 


3 Mit is the Part of a wiſe Man to oppoſe every 
irregular De fire. 

4. When I leſt the Province many came out 
to mect me; and a Multitude as I came nearer the 
City. 

4 I thought it my Duty, to march an Army 
65 near as poſſible to the Enemy. 

6. He was of fo ſweet a Diſpo ſion that no one 
ename more readily than he to — a Friend, whom 
he would aſſiſt, if it was in his Power, more faith- 
fulh than a Brother. 

J. It becomes us, the higher we are, to behave 

durſekves the more * 


* 


common Fate to which he was born, | 
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8. Only ftay here, and I will be back again 


before you can conceive it poſſible. 


Some Men have been fo inconfiſtent, 28 to 


9. 
be able to ſpeak the be/? 7 all, while they live the 


worſt of all, 
Adverbia diverſitatis, &c. 


FHES SE two Adverbs of Diverſity, aliter 4 


lecus ; and alſo theſe two Prepeſit ions, ante and Ie 


| poſt, have ſometimes an Ablative Cafe after them. . 


1 XAs be had ſo great and more powerful Ene- 
— * Succeſs happened much otherwiſe than 1 
expe | 

2. Many a Man thinks much a himſelf 


than what his Neighbours, who can only judge 
from Appearance, think of him. 


3- I am ſurprized you ſhould ſo ſoon change 


your Mind; for it now ſeems very di po from 
what it was. 


4. No credit is to be given to his Words, who 
denieth the fame Thing this Hour, which he moſt 
ſtrongly affirmed a liitle before. 

5. It is the Part of an exalted Genius to diſcern 
by Reaſon what will follow; and to determine 


before- band, what will happen on either Side; and 


whatever ſhould happen, what is beſt to be done. 
6. I was ordered to be in School at Seven, but 


| I came @ good while before, and not long after came 


my Brother. 
7. If your a this Time, he 
muſt, in a few years after, have undergone that 


8. He 
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8NXHe left me a Legacy, and many Tears ofver I 
recovered my Money. 


Inſtar et ergd, &c. 


NS T AR * and Proportion 
1 and ergo 25 3 le Sake, vor, upon the 


Account of) taten end reguire a — 


Caſe. 


. There is no Need of Paniſhment MAY 
for he will diſdain 


a Man of Spirit to his Duty; 
to be treated like a Horſe or Mule, that will not 
ſtir without the Whip or Goad. 
2. Though your — 
it wah and 1 ſhall often peruſe it. 
eli me, where 1 ſtall find Anchiſes ? for his 

Sake are we come hither. 
4. Know, that I have made you this Preſent 
Virtue; and | 


| on Account of your Diligence a 
in * Duty, through 


you to 
Gratitude. 7 


Confruttion * cane 


ConjunRiones copulative.. 5 - 
CO Orjundiions copulative (as, et, que, quoque, 


as, atque, &c.) alſo. Conjunctions digyunArve, 
{as, aut, vel, ve, ſeu, &c.) require the Nouns they 
came between, to be of the Jane ci, and he 


as a Volume, 


5 
7 


bd > 


when we deliberate, or ꝙecute. 
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Ferbs\they come between, to be of the ſame Mood and 
Note. Ye Reaſon of this is, becauſe ſome Word, _ 

to complete the Senſe, is underſtood, as in-the Rule, et 

Platonem, i. e. et docuit Platonem. | 


1XOrder, and Reſolution, and Conftaney, and 
the like to theſe, come under the Rank of thoſe 
Virtues, that require not only an Operation of the 
Mind, but certain Action; for by applying a cer- 
tain Rule, and Regularity to thoſe Things that 
occur in Life, we preſerve Virtue and Decency. 

2. All Virtue confiſts either in the Perception 
of Truth, and in Sagacity; or in cultivating So- 
ciety, by rendering to every one their Due ; or in 
the Greatneſs and Firmneſs of an elevated ang 
unſubdued Mind; or in obſerving Order, and a 
| Mean, and Temperance in all our Words, 
in 2 our 8 | OY 3 
3 a Man may eloquent, though |; 
but and ſtrong, Gough his hands be tied; fo 


he may be gratefal, who only is willing to return 
'a Kindneſs, though he hath no other Witneſs of 


his good Will but himſelf. 


4. No Creature bu: Man perceives the Beauty, 


the Gracefulneſs, and the Harmony of Parts, in 
thoſe Ob which are diſcerned by the Sight : 


which Idea, conveyed by Nature and Reaſon, | 
from the Eyes to the Mind, thinks that —_ 
and Regularity, and Order, are to be obſerved, 


both in Councils and Actions; and takes Cate to 


do nothing indecent or effeminate, or to act or 
think wantonly in any Occurrence of Life, either 


= . 
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149 Man, who moſt clearly perceives what 
real Truth in eyery Subject, and who can 

moſt acutely and moſt readily ſee and explain the 
| Reaſon, is wont juſtly to be accounted moſt pru- 
| dent ated moſt wile. - 

6. Men, in order to determine their Reſolu- 
tions, muſt either examine, or conſult whether 
the Thing i in Queſtion conduces to the Utility or 

Enjoyment of Liſe; to the Improvement of their 
Eſtate and Wealth; to their Intereſt and Power, 
dy which they may profit themſelves or their Re- 
lations; all which Deliberations fall under the 
mug Utility. 1 | 
. The Man who does not repel, or withſtand 

wry offered to his Neighbour, if he can con- 
is as much in fault, as if he deſerted 


or Coun 
Fthe Part a great md kw Spirit, to | 

that a Man ought not to admire, 
nor to with for, nor to court any Thing. but what 
is virtuous end becoming; nor to fink under Op- 
a 


2 


Niſi variæ conſtruRionis ONE &c. 


LESS the Rea on of different Conſtructi ion 

requires otherwiſe; as in the Example given. emi 
Mira centufh et plutis---Centuſi is the Ablative 
Caſe, by * verbis ſubjicitur, &c. and 
pluris the Genitive AI as waged pe Genitivi, &c. 
So with Regard to Verbs, when the Verbs has 
one Sign of the hats ned ＋ war . 

1. 


1XHe was celebrated for his Learni both at 
Rome and at Athens ; uud dreaded for his Power in 
Utica and Carthage. . 
2. What do you value that Manuſcript at? An 
— Pounds goo more. 
. An extra t Man muſt not think it For- 
411 Fault, dut 1s 0w — Yael he . 
1A diligent Bo not neg! s Studies 
either at School or a” Fane 
wh promiſed to ſerve him, and I will keep my 
| A 
6. True Love hates, and will * Delay. 
7. To hear a Man ſay, I bave been, and 
will be, hoſpitable as long as I live, and have it 


in my Power,” is to | converle with as” Fore- 


fathers. ' 4 £ F * 


Quam ſepe intelligitur, & 


U A M, the Conjundion, i is of tentimes 1 
Qa. 8 plus, and n minus. 


1. On that 
ſand Men; and above four thouſand were wound- 


ed; tho' the King had not above three thouſand : 


Foot, and eight hundred Horſe. 
| ke Nye me more than forty Strokes. 
ed with me above thirty Days. 
2 2 but had Leave to ſtay not 
above one Night. 


4 leſs than thiny Days he returned into 


| Quibuy 
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wes telw awe thas two thaw. 


t 


1 
Y 
bt 
| 
| 
i 
; 
K 
38 
| 
p 
3 
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Quibus verborum modis, Nc. 
7 0 what Moods of Verbs certain Corjunttions 
and Adverbs 5 agree. 


Ne, an, num, &c. 


7H ESE three, ne, an, num, toben put doubt- 
full, » or * require « a W Mood 
after them 


— i 
to be done, or be diſgraceful, and in this 


© 
Deliberation, the Mind often falls into oppoſite 


. cautious whom you commend, 49 the 


another ſhould refc# Shame upon you. 
afraid, if 1 aſk for a half Holiday, I 
| Stain it. 

TRESS doubtful to me, whether it be better to 
a nmhem, than to live with theſe. 

5. Go ſee whether m — be returned from 


the Country; if "wy ys with you to the 
Play. 

Dum pro 3 et quouſque, &c. 
De M put for dummodo ſo that, and quouſque 


until, require a Subjunfive Mood after them. 


1. He put off his Thirſt of Revenge to another | 
Time, ſo that his Anger might grow cool. 
pi beg of you to wait, 3 


ſhall eng as t 
a hl tia km fb * I find myſelf 
5 4. They 
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ey did not think proper to condemn ſo 


Et 6 upon Suſpicion only, but to wait till 


the Affair declared 
Qui cauſam Ggnificans, Ge. 


HE Relative qui, who or which ; 4005 when 7, ie 
Vs 


Te. the Cauſe why, * a 
u. 


I Who is there that does not admire the Splen.* 
e of Virtue? 

If a Mar tells you the Sun is no bi 
to be, you att x Foot to believe him, 
eaſy Run, a ſwinging of the Hands ta 
ani 86 wd, We eights in them, — 
Length or Breadth, —— eh 
refreſh the Body, and take up bot Tit Time, © 
which is the principal Thing to he 

4. A Life ſpent honourably and generoufty 
brings ſo great a Comfort, that thoſe who Dave ſo 
lived, either Anxiety does not touch, or a Pain of 
Mind but ſlightly wound. 
- $Mfeisas much a Fool who fears Death, as 

he that fears old Age; for as old Age follows 
8 ſo Death follows old Age: He that d dog 
willing to die never deſerved to live. F 


Ut pro poſtquam, ſicut, et quomodo, de 
＋ * E Conjunfion ut, when it fguiftes poſtquars 
after that, ſicut as, and quomodo, how, is joined 
to the Aae ee Mead; but when it quan- 
uam although, * for as much 25 or the finak 
auſe (i. e. 3 'En For which a Thing is ann re- 
duires a Subjundtive a 


than. 


of 


18 
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| 1. Pitb an kedbeative Ared. 4% 
* 


| rence I came from Home, I have let no Day 
paſs without writing to my Father. 

2. Since I came hither, I have not ſet my Foot 
without the Doors. 1 . 
3. After you left me, a certain Perſon met me 
chew an A ſeveral impertinent Queſtions, 
which A did not think 22 an Anſwer. 

4. As you greet me, fo u be greeted. 

5. Even the beſt = r to mealmoſt 
impudent, unleſs they compoſe themſelves to ſpea 
with a certain Baſhfulneſs, and are under ſome 
_ Concern when they ſet out; but it muſt be ſo: 
For as the more excellent a Man /peats, ſo is he 
more ſenſible of its Difficulty, and under the 
greater Concern for the Eyent of his Speech, and 
the ExpeQation of the Public. 5 
6. All bloody as they were, enquiring where they 
Emperor was, they ruſhed into his Chamber. 


2. With a Subjunfive Mood. 


. ugh Ability be wanting, yet the Will to 
do od i commendab 1 : — 1 

2 We cx you your Army, without 
which, though other Things * to our Wiſn, 
we ſcarce ſeem to be ſufficiently ; 
 2Xhough Fortune may deprive me of many 
T „yet ſhe will ſtill leave me more. = 
Gs a XA A i] 

raſmuchÞ as in utiment A n nothing 
it be conceived beyond it. TP 


gn 


» 
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6. It is of great Conſequence to be that which 
we would be thought to be. N 
6. Virtue hath this Quality, that the Appear- 
ance and Beauty of it, even in an Enemy, delights 
good Men. | 
7. Moral Philoſophy is divided into three Parts; 
the firſt relates to the Eftimation of Things ; the 
ſecond to the Paſſions; and the third to Actions; 
the firſt requires, hat you give every one his own ; 
the ſecond, that you govern the Affections, and 
moderate their Impulie ; the third, that you uſe 
right Means to attain a right End: Whatever 
mall be wanting of theſe three, will diſorder the 
reſt, for what fignifies it to be able to eſtimate all 
Things rightly, if you cannot govern the Paſſions? 
What avails it to reſtrain the Vehemence of De- 
fire, and to have the Affections in your Power, 
if you know not when, or where, or what, or how 
you ought to aft? | | 


Omnes denique voces, &c: 


JN ſhort, all Words put indefinitely, as, quis, 
quantus, quotus, &c. require à Subjunctive 
Mod after them... | 


* will ſend you the Books when I can meet 
with a proper Perſon whom I can truſt with them. 
2. Since our Country will not, or cannot, ac- 
<ept our Services, who will not grant that we may 
return to that private Life, which many Philoſo- 
phers have preferred (how juſtly I will not ſay) 
even to the Services of the Republic? * 
3. If you will write me Word wha: you are 
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| 
| doing, and what is your Defign, it will be very ac- 
| ceptable to me. 
| 4. How great ſecver you think yourſelf, be 
g humble, and you will obtain the greater Praiſe. 

| 5. Let me know how many you would bave to 

ſup with you, and we will come. 
| If Time makes a Poem, like Wine, the 


| r 
| 7 . upon it. 
| 7. I know not what any of y ur Friends write 


|.  Confiruftion of Prepoſitions. 
Prerpoſitio ſubaudita, cc. 


|| HE Ablative Cafe is often governed of the Prepa- 
T Ation in, or ſome ah Pp Sh 


1. Friendſhip conſiſts in Equality of Tempers ; 
= w6 will and 2 will the ſame ing, is a Sign 
of the ſtricteſt Amity. 


| 5 2x My Father, now e old, quitted s Of- 
| fice as a Magiſtrate, and retired into the 1 | 
. 74 Whoever be be that excells in Moderation, 


M is quiet in his Mind, and fo fatis- 
in himſelf, as not to be caſt down by Fear, 
nor doo much elevated by Hope, he is a w 

4. Do you aſk why Virtue wants nothing? It 


Man. 


* in Things FEA 8 
N 
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what is abſent ; every Thing is great, becauſe, be 
it what it will, it ſatisfieth. 8 ee 
5. We are enjoined to perform, even to a 
Stranger, all the Service we can without Detri- 
ment to ourſelves ; as, not to debar a Man from a 
running Stream ; to ſuffer Fire to be kindled at 
our Fire; and to give faithful Counſel to a Perſon 
who is in doubt. 


Præpoſitio in compoſitione, &c. 


Prepeſition joined to a Verb, and becoming Part 

1 if a Verb by Compoſition, governs the ſame Caſe 
of the Noun fullowing, as if it flood alone by itſelf 
cfore the Noun; as in the Example, Prætereo ie 
inſalutatum, I paſs by thee unſaluted. 


1.XWe muſt take all the Care we can ts ab/iain 
from Offences. 5 

2. Drunkenneſs heightens and diſcovers every 
Vice: It tikes away Modeſty, the uſual Reſtraint 
from all bad Enterprizes : for many ab/tain from 
Things forbidden, more through Fear of Shame, 
than Ver own good Will. 

] 


f Praiſc cannot incite us to do rightly, Fear 
will ſcarce refrain us from the baſeſt Actions. 

4. When thou ſpeakeſt of others, Joo well about 
thee on every Side; conſider of whom, and before 
whom, and what thou art going to ſpeak ; for thy 
Words cannot be recalled. . 

5. It is an uſeful Reflection ſometimes to con- 
fider how many, who were born at the fame Time 
with you, have departed this Life before you. 

6. As Life, fo all the Ornaments of Life are 
ſubſervient to Wiſdom : But her chief End is 
| ER Happineſs ; 
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; thither ſhe leads, thither the opens the 
won the ſheweth what is truly evil, and what 


only ſeems /o; he roots aut V ur Minds, 
SCE CD eG, 


| Verba Compoſita, &c. 


Dr RBS compounded with the Prepafiions a, ab, 
abs, ad, con, de, e, ex, in, ſometimes repeat 


2be Prepoftion befare the Noun” follewing, aud that 
mot inelegant!y. 


1. A, ab, abs. 


2. All Craft muſt be aboliſhed, and that Cun- 
ning which affects to look ke Prudence, but is 
Far different from it: Nor is there in Life any 


thn Dit, n 


l 

4. We naturally aher Hickedne/s, becauſe no 
ene is fo ſafe 2s to be out of the Reach of Fear; 
Fortune delivers many from Puniſhment, 
none from the Fear of it; becauſe Conſcience 


| EX cannot be a pleaſant Life, where Prudence 


75 abjend. 
othing better ſuits a good and quict Citi= 
ze than ts «b/ent himſelf from civil Broils. - 


* * aud all other Troubles that can 
happen 
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happen unto Man, I ſo bear, as to thank Philoſo- 
hy, which not only delivers me from Sollicitude, 

arms me againſt every 
I think you ought to do the ſame, being perſuaded, 


that ing bur Guilt — to be conſidered 
3 areal Evil. 8 


3 Ad. 


1. Te REY a ſuperfluous Plenty of Words to & 
Lale of no great Conſequence is a Kind of 

ux 

hough every Virtue attract us 10 her, and 

mk us love thoſe who poſſeſs it, yet nothing does 
this more effectually than Liberality. 
hough it may be more deſirable to paſs 
through Life without Pain and Injury, yet it adds 
to the 1 of Glory, to be affect ionately 
wanted by our Fellow-Citizens, rather Gn 
at all to have been injured. 


3. Con. 


1. I diſſent from thoſe who di 
not difliking a public and. buſy Lif 
ally. Aruggling with great Difficulties, to ſhew their 

Courage; a wiſe Man ſhould. bear this, but would: 
not make it his Choice. 

2. We muſt abſtain from Anger, whether the 
Perſon who provokes. us be Superior, an Equal, 
or Inferior ;. ta contend! with a Superior is a mad 


Thing; with an Equal, doubtful; and with an I 


unwearicd Conſtancy. 


CR 


4. De. 


Aſſault of Fortune; and 


7 a Storm, and 


are continu *' 


 #er10r,, mean and bale. 
4 irtue is ever uniform, agreeing wieh Reaſony 9 


Affection for Wiſdom 


ExclisH EXAMPLES. 
4 De. 


1. Exery Man is to take up with his own In- 
donveniency, rather than deprive another of what 
1s his Property. 

2. It is not only liberal, but ſometimes advan- 
tageous for a Man, to depart a little from his Right. 

Their own Deceit, their own E. 
the hbwn Indiſcretion drives Men from an 
ful of Mind. 


248 


— 


S5. E, Ex. 

1 Deſpiſe not one that is deformed; a great 
Man may come out of a Cottage, and a great Mind 
dwell in a deformed Body. 

2: From Beggars ſome have become on a ſudden 
rich ; and the more illuſtrious from being ob= 
ſeure and ignoble, 1 8 

He was ſo wary and circumſpect, that be 
Hale nothing but what he had well conſidered. 

4. There is no greater Peſt in Friendſhip. than 
Ambition, from which the greateſt Enemies have 
riſen among the moſt friendly. 


6. Inter. 


1. There is this Difference between Wi 72 and 
Philoſop by ; Wiſdom is the perfect Good of the 
human Mind; 8 is ** Love of, and 
hiloſophy only ſhews 
what Wiſdom truly is. 
2. Will any man fay there is no Difference be be- 


| exveen Pain and ab Or, if he thinks ſo, muſt 


he not be mad? | 
5. In, 
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J. In. 


1. e when all upon Virtge 
— when they fall upon Fir s 


2. From the Paſſions come Hatred, Diſſentions, 
Diſcords, Seditions and Wars; nor are they tur- 
bulent only without, or with blind Fury ettack 


ethers, but while they are confined within our won 


Minds, even where they create mutual Jarrings 
and Diſſentions. | 
3. We are liberal and beneficial, not becauſe, 
we want to be thanked for our Bou „(for we 
are not to play the Uſurer by good Actions but 
becauſe Nature has given us a Propenſity to Li- 
— Friendſhip 1s deſirable, not for the Re- 
ward ſhe brings, but becauſe in the Aﬀettion njelf 
dere: is every Delight. 

In Friendſhip are all Things defirable, Ho- 
r, Glory, Tranquillity of Mind, and Enjoy- 
ment of Soul; with theſe Life is happy, and cate 

not be ſo without them. 

5. Thoſe Things are not to be deliberated up- 
on, where in the Deliberation itſelf there is Wicked 
neſs ; and in ſuch a Caſe the Hope of being con- 
cealed and undiſcovered muſt be entirely rejected; 
for if we have made any Proficiency in Philoſo- 
phy, we ought to be fully ſatisfied, if it could be 
concealed from the Knowledge of God and Man, 


that we ought to do nothing that 1s 3 nothing 
that is wicked. 


In pro erga, &c. 


I N. /ignifying towards, againſt, for, to, and over, 
requires an Aecuſative Caſe. 


1. Carry 


Vices of the common People become general. 
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1. Carry yourſelf ſo towards your Parents as you 
would have your Children carry themſelves to- 
wards you. To 

2. It is very laudable to exerciſe Kindneſs to- 
wards brute Creatures: That we may keep our- 


_ ſelves the more remote from all Manner of Cruelty 


towards Men. | 

3. 1 hate to hear any thing that is harſh and ſe- 
vere ſaid againſt any one, be it ever ſo witty. 

4. It is barbarous Cruelty to rage again/t the 


 Proftrate. 


5. The wiſe Man will be affected in the ſame 
Manner for his Friend, as for him/z/f, and be ready 


. to undertake the ſame Toils for his Friend's Ad- 


K 
3 
7. He was a diligent, Boy at School, but after- 


, as he would for his own. 
would have you do what is for your Advan- 


wards moſt unhappily given up to Luxury and 
Banqueting. 
8. Our Benevolence e our Friends muſt be an- 
ſwerable to theirs for us in all ReſpeRs. 

9. The Hall full of ſmoky Images makes not a 
Man noble; no one hath lived to our Glory; what 
was before us is not ours. 4 

10. Some are of ſuch a Diſpoſition, that if 
Enemies are wanting, en whom they may exerciſe 
their Malice, they will attack their Friends. 

11. Error is remedileſs when it paſſes into Habis 


and Cuſtam. 


12. No one errs to himſelf alone; but ſpreads 
Folly among his Neighbours, and catcheth it like- 
wiſe in his Turn from them; from whence the 


13. How 
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13. How ſcandalous was it for a Citizen to be 
tortured after a ſervile Manner | 
14. What a Monſter is Man raging againſt 


Man ! There is no Affection over which — 
does not reign. 


Sub, cum at tempus, &e. 


GU B when it relates to Time, (/fignifying of, or 
about) is commonly Joined with an Aeenſalive 


Caſe. 


1. The Cock generally crows at breat of Day. 

2. At the Heer of Battle ke fell ſo faſt aſleep, 
— ly was awaked by his Friends to give the 
3. He is chearful enough all Day, but at N ight 
his Anxiety returns. 


Super pro ultra, &c. 


8 P E R. /rgnifying ultra beyond, governs an 
M HAccuſative Caſe; but when put for de concerning, 
it requires an Ablative. | 


1. The River Tiber at that Time had over flowed 
its Banks. 


2. I was glad when I had paſſed over the Moun- : 


tains. 


| 3. When I came Home my Father aſked me 
man 1 Queſtions concer ning the School and Diſcipline, 
to "which 1 gave him ſatisfactory Anſwers. 


Tenus 
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Tenus Ablativo plurali, &c. 


At Genitvo tantum plurali, &c. 


EN Us governs an Ablative Caſe both in the 
ngular — plural Number, or a Genitive in 


the plural Number only. And is always ſet after 
the Naun it governs. 


1. I went into the Water up to the Neck, be. 
cauſe I could ſwim ; but my rather ventured 


ns to the Knees. © 


Men are bappy, as or as Report, 
perhaps they find the co f within. : 


© Make 1 1 @ ſo far, that Pardon _ be gen 
to Friendſhip. 


| 1. F/itha e Caſe 
1. As he was walking Home, he fell into a 


Quagmire up to the Knees. 


2. As he was ſtanding on the Shore the Tide 


| came in ſo faſt, that it reached up 10 his Haift, fo 
chat he — with Difficulty. 


The Conftrudtion of Interjeftions. 
Interjectiones non raro, &c. | 


— ons are often put independent , Without 
1 any Caſe ==L ? 7 _ 
57 
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1. Alas ! how poor are my Kine, even in rich 
Paſture 


2. Alas / that he ſhould tranſact fo careleſsly 
an Affair of ſo great Conſequence | 

3. Alas ! how faſt do the Years ſlide away! 
. this — to excite our Diligence. 


O exc lamantis, WC» 


An interjeAion of exclaming, takes a N omi- 
3 native, —— or Vocative Caſe after it. 


2. With a Nominative Caſe. 


1. O Heaven, O Earth, O Feas of Neptune ! 
Hear my Complaint: 

2. 07 the Habit of finning | What Pleaſure does 
it give wicked Men, when there are Hopes of 
Impunity. 

3. O immortal Powers ! little do Men think 
what a Revenue Frugality brings in. 
| © gracious Powers; what is there in Life that 
can be called long? Nothing ſeems to be laſting, 1 

after its Period 1s arrived; for whenever that Pe- 
riod comes, there is an End of all that is paſt, 1 
and nothing remains but what is gained by Acts | 
of Virtue and Benevolence. | 

5. O the happy Death! which, due to Nature, 
is given up to the Good of our Country. 


2. Wi th an Accuſative Caſe. | 


1, O the wretched Folly ! there is even Ambition 
mn Grief. | 
* „„ 
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2. O the wretched Trifles, which Philoſophers 
— _ they are altogether ridiculous. -. 
that excellent of Sheep(as they ſay) 
KEE Keeper of Sheep(as they ſay) 
4. O the unheard-of Pride! to glory in a bad 
Action. 
5. If the Things you do be honeſt, all Men 
may know them; If they be vile and ſcandalous, 
what fignifies it, if no 57 knows them, ſince you 
know them vourſelf? O wretched Man, if you 
deſpiſe this Witneſs ! 
. © the — Fr Hopes of Man ! Frail For- 
tune, / os urſuits! often are they inter. 
they ruined in the Middle of their 
—— and — in the W before we 
come in \Sight of the Harbour. 


3. With a Vecative Caſe. 


1. O my Brother ! how glad am I that Things 
go well with ou! 

2. O thou ride of a great Fortune ! how de- 
lightful is it to receive nothing from you ! what- 


ever you give, 8 


Heu, et Prob, &c. 


ur U, and proh, have ſometimes a Nominative 
1 1 and = an Accuſative Caſe after them. 


1. Oh the matchleſs Virtue of his Mind! O 
I the Migbt of his Hand, invincible in War 

. | b Shame / that he ſhould degenerate fo 
I | | much from his Anceſtor 
i 3. What 
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. What a * am T. / to judge of your Ge- 


nero by my own 
þ the hs hard Condition of Baniſhment ! ; 
% 05 the Treachery of Man ! who can avoid 
his Snares? 


Hei, et ve, &c. 


PH ESE two be hei and væ, require 
a Dative Caſe after them. 


1. Ah wretched me! I cannot remember this 
without Tears. 

2. Wretch that Tam! * has my Mind hi- 
therto been ſupported between Hope and Fear? 
but now Hope is taken away, it finks quite weary 
and confounded with Careand Trouble. 

3. Woe to thee { vo delr 
an 0 _ 


12 PR o- 


| 
| 
; 
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VI 
\ 


PROPRIETIES, PHRASES, Oc. 
In the foregoing ExaMPLEs. 
Rendered into proper LArix. 


* With whom, penes Wiſdom, Sapere 
To improve, 2 


Affe cions Caritates. in melins, © 

No Man enjoys, Nall of Is our main Bika, 
Homini. Captus oft. | 

P. 4. Goes to Wreck, P. 7: A ſmall Party Paw 
Naufragium facit. alan. 

Without, Carens. : 


| His beſt, Quod in ſe fait. P. 8. Deals, ** 
End at laſt in, Evadet in. Who are a little down 
Muſt be adapted, Refe- in the World, 2uibus res 
rantur. ſunt minus ſecunde. 
Both at once, S:imul. In Jeſt, Per _ 
Have great Influence = 
* JV. ebementer | to . 9. Is, Saunt. | 
Es Much talked of, Sermo» 
P. 5. I am determined, nibus celebrantur. 
Certum eft. * DPuiſque.. 
They live not well, Non 


| mere vivitur. P. 10. Summons, Adve- 


That you are not ac- cat. 
euſed of any Thing, Ne 
quid accuſandus fir, P. 1x, There is more 

Satisfaction in, Plus anime 

P. 6. * 8 

Such an incfiimable 


6 
Jewel, Oune reti ita hood, Vitæ ratio. 
* — —_ Tra, ut ne. 
formed, 4 
P. 12. Keeping, Pre- vit. * * 
mentis. Proſpect of Intereſt, Cu- 
When have made ſo ra utilitatis ſux. 
great a Progreſs, as even He looked, Profpexit. 
to reverence yourſelf, Cam | 
zantum profeceris, ut fit tibi 3 17. Ex t Me- 
ctiam tui reverentia. 1 Ors, Improbas 
In their „ Alſen- dicendi.. _ _ 
Manly \O Animoſas, 
Fails of his Aim, Propo- . 
fito excidit. 


. 2 


A 1 Tis a Shame, /us etiam in. 


Turpe Near, Proximus. 
'Tis a Favour, I confeſs, When the — is, Noc- 
Meritum, or fant eft. te. 
For the Sake of, Ia id | 
zantum ut. P. 19. Who intended, 
| Cui propoſitum eff. 
P. 16. Greatly improv- Let a Man be ever fo 


ed, In melius RO ungrateful, Ingratiſimus li- 
On knowing, Cum ſenſe- cet quis fwerit. 
runt. Satisfaction, Voluptatem. 
Subſiſt by Dealings in Who have _ Dui 
the World, Vitam tolerant, prefliti. | 
1 contra- Having a great deal, 
bunt Cum plurima poſſideas. 
Means of their Livel- Calling Dui invoco. 


To 
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To the Advantage, I 
rem, or ex re. | 


* 


P. 20. Courtſhip and 


Flattery, Urbanitas et blan- 
ditiæ. 

A Perſon of true Worth, 
Vis werd virtute præditus. 
We find, Sentimus. 

Makes, Impellit. 


Labour to overcome, O- 


dato ut domineris. 

As tis a Shame, 2uibus 

indignum ef. 
As, Scilicet. 


P. 21. Upon all Occa- 
fans, Omni loco. 


Are Servants, Servient, 
That ſome are real, Alias 
eſſe, alias Vi der ts | 


P. 25. In old Age, Senilise 
Proviſion, Fiatici. 


In the Perfection of it, 


Ad eam rem 


rficiendam. 
The leſs Delight, Minus 
delic 1 arum. Wy 


Is of more Conſequence, 
Habet plus momenti. 


What ſort of, 2zales. 


Likes to 1ide, Non metuit 


infidere. 
No othor Evil, Mbit 
quicquam aliud vitii. 


What Advantage, Suid 


I have paid; Argentum frafiu 


nu MeraVvi. 


P. 22. A principal Point, 
Præcipua pars. 

Enter not into Familia- 
rity, Ne coeas focictatem. 


Is ſo well known every 


where, Adeo innoteſcit. 
Next unto, Poft. 


Nay rathe, Immo vero, 
No Time, Nibil loci. 


P. 26. Full, Gravide. 

Lay, Sternunt. 

Is uſed in telling a Story, 
Narrandæ Fabule aabibe- 
tur. 


The more likely it is to 


gain belief, Fid:m co Faci- 


P. 23. Cometh not, Non liùs inventura gf. 


naſcitur, 
Get to ſuch a Height, I 


P. 24. They are advan- 


ced, Procęſſerint. 


Attendance, Comitatu. 
Service, Opera. 


Very highly, Magnifice. - 


From others, fliunde. 
No Change in the Per- 


ſon, Nibil mutationis in ipſo 


In great Place, Honoribus homine, 


ecki. 


That 


Cw 


That Part 2 
let, Id nanticm. | 


P. 28; When ak 


cannot arrive at Excellency, 
Solitaria non poſſet ad ea que 


ſumma ſunt pervenire. 


> - 
— RE 


Pretends to what 5 


good, [mitatrix eft boni. 


7 it be fed, 8. effloreſeit. 
He ſhould ftick at fpread- 


ing the Slander, Zum ip- 


1 
P. 31. Change of Go- 


vernment, Rerum novarum. 


A Perſon of Integrity 


will not be prevailed upon, 


| A wiro integro nunguam 


abitur. 
To p_ the anf Un- 


occupare officium. 


PeRore forme. 
There is no Need, Non 

xfies afto eff mihs. . 
I do not want it, Eo ni- 

as mibi 90 er. 


p. 33. To invade an 
other's Province, Alicnum 


With a better Grace, 
honeftius. 

Much Patience, Modus 
nequaquam exiguus patien- 
tid. 

To bear the loſs, Ut fe- 
ras mortem. 

For the a For- 
tune-teller, p if iolum 
adornandum. 

On the one fide, Hinc; 
on the other, illinc. 

To ſatisfy, Lr facias ſa- 


P. 34- The leaſt Gene- 


fir. rolity, Cui vel minimum li- 


beralis ingen ii inſit. 
As not having yet been 


in want, L gui nondum e- 


geftate Iaboraverint. 
Inſtead of raifing his Fa- 
mily, Non mods non domum 


— evebit, verum ctiam. 
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Zealous for, fudiof. 


How ſong we may, '2zem der 


ad finem liceat. 
From ſome, Aliis. 
Account themſelves, 4r- 
bitrantur ſe wiſum iri. 
So far from being con- 
ſiſtent with, Tantum abeft 
offic 7 0s | * 
And, Atgue adeo. 
At hand, I promptu. 


P. 36. That conftant 

Tenour of Life, that leads 

to perſection, Unitas vitæ 
in perfeftum itura. 

A Happineſs, not always 

to be met with, Au fa- 

CE 

at the lateſt Poſterity, 

Ne guidem poſteritas ommium 

ſeculorum. e e 


P. 37. Shy of Buſineſs, 
Fugax rerum. 

Born for, Netus in. 

Probably d. — 

Probably they will grow 
up with him, Verimile off, 
fore mti cum atate fimul 


P. 38. To ſecure Power, 
Ad opes tuendas, | 


„ 
% 


promiffis Je | 


" 5 85 
Take no dye, Nallum 


colorem bibunt. 
Like to dic, Moriturus. 

Long fince, Jam olim. 
The Importance of our 

Undertaking, Quanta res ſit. 


P. 40. To ſecure, Ad 
tutandam. | 

Will ſucceed to a great 
Eſtate, Forc, ut in amplam 
rem ſuccedat. f 

He has not, Non eff ei. 


P. 42. Who will be as 
good as his Word, 247i 
Proof - againſt Flattery, 
Par adulationi. Pt 


P. 43. Is fo far from 
being inferior to all, that, 
Adeo non omnium infima gf, 
ut. FR 8 


P. 44. Reliſn Health, 
Ut commoda waletudo nobis 


apt. 7 | 
fn mala (valetudo) 


Enhanceth the Value of 
Plenty, Addit pretium copia. 
The Experience of Want, 


Tropice periculum. 
P 46. He that has a 


Heart, : as 


——— — _ — — 


TS ©Þ 


Pinches his own Fleſh, approve himſelf, Mores ſuo? 


Sunm genium defraudat. ei probare expetit._ 
More for the Child's ** we” 


fers Infanti utilius; be P. 50. Terrible to thoſe, 
amantari. .quibus circumſcriptus. 

Sees, Reperit. From one whom, &c. 
If by this means, S fic 3 meritum pu- 


In all Places, Ubique v 1 Debt than a 


corum. Farour, a mercedis potius 


If the Mind be but ſuit- quam beneficii loco. 
ed, Arimum mods gerant. She ſheweth n 
Convenient, Opportu- Præſtat fe. 


aum. 
P. 51. Near a. lin, Fini- 


Of no uſe, Inutilis. 
Of ſervice, Utilem. timus. 
8 83 At leaſt as much, if not 
p. 47. . inc. more, Non minus cert?, ff 
— e nom et multo magis. | 
22 be ied, Maximo tween, = 
mi erit gandio. Generally ſpeaking, 
_ His own Enemy, 8k inf | For their own ſakes, $67 
' Deliberation, Cenfilinm. . 
Hoodwinks — Mind, P. 52. To adapt Nick- 
Mentis oculus per, its names, Inponere wocabula 
The Chance 4 in cognate 3 
our power, _ C—— | | 
E Ss . 53..N Not * 25 


P. 48. To hows. a mean 2 9 
_ Opinion of ourſelves,” Te tion, Leet documents. 
aer de Je exiſflimare. Equal to, par 
| Even fo it is with, Sic f 

P. 49. But be overcome, habent. 
Noa ranks . to Grow up, Submittantar 
5 
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cet. e 


FP. 55. To ſpend. en p. os ene 
Time in the purſuit * Politeneſs, Ad omnem co- 
Things, Horus terere in re- mitatem facilitatemgue. 


bus conſectandis. Paſſes by, Facile patiter, 
Who delight ſo m 
Tam familiaris. P. 60. A Heart, Animus, 
Very unbecoming, Alie- 3 Ur qui 
niſimum. purus fits 


P. 56. No Office of Hu- P. 62. A Cripple in his 
manity, Nihil humanum. Limbs, Fractus membra. 
Alb honeftis aftionibus. P. 63. Put out to ve 
Somewhat ought to be In fenore. 


diſplayed, Aliqzod lumen Deſigning, doloſus. 


eluceat. | 
| Wirkbur being involved P. 64. Stand thick with 
in, Immunis. Oorn, Sum fertiles ubere. 
Met with no, Imi - All Places abound, Ons 
et. nia ſunt plena. 
| Of Days, Vitæ. 
P. 57. In the Grave, Full of, Fecznda. 
* inferds. | '_ Abounde@withi Fer:#lis. 
Under Nn diflo. Poor in Words, i. 
audientes, © 3 


quivis. _7 Sturdy dy — 
To diſtribute Juſice, Ju maces. 15 F 

reddendum. 5 Free from, Exper 

And to end, minzendas. Unhappy, eee, 
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Stands in no Need, Nox wiſh«it doaer,, Qua abe, 
7 7M guod mndacat cor, ut vitam 
5 fabi velint, 

A cheap Market, Vilen 


415 49 1 | anionam. _ 
P. 66. In effect, Re. II diſappointed herein, 
P. 67. zen 

Of ſuch a Nature, Tale. P. 72. Deaf and blind, 


9 * Auribus ot oculis captum 
2 Win Propriety, praden- 


Wfetnure 


P. 68. Merely, Mods. 
Wich * Merit, 


P. 50 An amicable Dif- © Salutation, 3-5 
ference of Opinion, &. The equeſtrian Order, 
Differentium inter ſe repre- Augufti clavi; . | 


benfiones nunguam debens oſs The Sweets, Suavitate. © 


acerbe. 


Diſlikes, egre fert. P. 74. Returns, Remu- 


Condition, Res. i | 
e e e 
p. 71. Lies quite out of Extreme Acutiſſi- 


| the Road of this Temp mo dolore. 1 ä 
— D ab i Extreme Pleaſure, Sume 
4 s lon ym md voluptate. | 

— 2 


which can induce them to P. 75. Dearer than, Au- 


13 tiguier. 


e } 


| Antiquior. 


Come to ſuch a paſs, as, 
Eo iunt, ut. | 
N is 80 hope of 2 
Cure, where, &c. Defin:t 


eſſe remedio locus, ubi que 


Fuerant vitia fiunt mores. 
More ſtubborn Things, 
Difficiliora. 


To get ſo much, &c. Id. 


ſabientiæ adipiſci ut calleas. 
Upon all — Aua 
cungue in fe. 


FP. 76. That lives by 
piditur. | 


Getteth Wealth, "Opes 


inventte FER. | 
The Gueſts, Accumbentes. 
Well improved, Ben? 
cults. 


Is fo far from that, Non 
modo non verum etiam. 

Rural Enjoyments, ad 
quem fruendum. 

Of all the Things which, 
&c. Omnium rerum ex gui- 


bus aliquid exquiritur. 


ter Succeſs in his Cures, 
Cai carationes non reftius 
cedant. 2 


p. 58. When we have 


no Opinion, Detractd opi- 


If at variance with it» 
ſelf, A ſeipſo diffidens, ſe- 
* diſcordans, 

If the Pleaſure, S ju- 
cunditas. 

The greater----the more, 
uo major co magis. 


P. 79. With a much 
better Grace, Mults honęſ- 
ting. ü 
Be anxious in the pe- 
cuniary Concerns of his 
Friends, De pecunia ami- 
corum are. 


One would think, Ut 


ſperet quis. 


Of a more 
Temper, Igneſcentior. 

That he ſhould have any 
Diſguſt againſt me, uod 
odium mei illum caperet. 

Of his Affection towards 
me, Ex caritate mei. | 


To Perpetuate his Me- 
mory, 2x0 extendat meme» 
riam fur, | EG 
Of me, Noflri 
But merely in Compli- 
ance of, &c. Sed quia nos 


2 : 


we 
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We ſhould act unlike With an unwilling Ear 
_— Simus diffemiles 1 equis auribu:. | 
noftr:. | ut that my Diſcourſe, 
Since we have a Defire &c. Ne mea — videa- 
do ſee you, Cam tenemur de. tur oratio diſſerentis. 
| fiderio weſtri. To his Rehearſal, Rect- 

Like you, Non difiimiles tantis. 


| P. 84. To take Care of 
P. 81.1 have ſuch an, himſelf, Sui capitis eſe cuſ< 
&c. Te ed ſapientid judico, todem, 
A Diſgrace to human 
Nature, Non hominem. P. 85. Makes uſe of it, 
Enjoy your own good Occupat. 
Fortune, Tuis Bonis delec- Is gone off, Se remiſerit. 


In = 
. requiring, $7 guts 


lad P. 86. Its own Guar- 
dian, Conſervarrix ſui. 
Which muſt at laſt,— 
Duo je F4 ſe obrueret. 
Waben any Prejudice 
. to thembebves, Sine ſud. 


1 With our own perſonal ad Apes. For 
= Nefird ipforum 4 Is pre) judicial, zocent.” 
© 0 
P. 8 As every Man His own. private For- 
m1 2 dren tt tune, Suis facultatibus. 


. Reſult of it P. 89. Stands 
muſt be, &c. Omne confi . Kc. Suſeipit 1 . | 
—— 2 


tue, 


& 
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tue, In certamen wirtutis. 
Mere, ipſa. | 
Affliction, Malum. 
A melancholy, Friſfis. 
Meet with due Eſteem 
and Approbation, Suzm 


pretium, ſuaque ſuffragia 


in veniret. 
A mean,  Rationem. 


33 90. > from 
u _ uftitid ſemota. 
, ben Nerette ſpurs, 
Neceffiredine adurgente. 
Given them a Grace, 
Honefl avit, | 

Come to Poverty, Ad 
paupertatem redigi. | 

As next in Degree, Prox- 


IMS . 


P. 91. Time makes Proof gendi cum 


ef a Friend, Amicum, qua- 
lis ＋ Ss, per tentat dits. 
fo far from, Adcò non 
rat, ut. 
What then ? Nia enim? 
Proved, Evaſerunt. 
Made great Proficiency, 
Magnos profefus afſecuti 


fant. 


P. 92. And the like, E. 
cætera 95 generis. 


Real Legacies, Veræ he- 
reditates. 


Plain dealing, Sinceritas. 
Wears, — 


Have the Prerogative, 


| Suo jure hoc habent Boni. 


Find a Welcome in all 


Countries, Bent excipiune 


tur omni terra. 


In egregio, 


With a great deal HY 


xc. Per multam turbam re 
concurſationem. 

Huddled up, Fe/tinate 
coacta, f 

The Foundation of it 


being laid in Rapine, Fun- 


damentis in rapto poſitts. 
It moulders away fre- 
quently, &. Zadem qua 


Ta 


, P. 94- Under the Ap” 


pearance of, Ut wideantur 
ef. 
Maſter of wa, Sai 


Juris. 
Quick and in 
the Diſpatch c. In ex- 


pediends quovis negotio fibi 


dato celeritate utitur. 
You may foretel, Yero 


WWadixeris. 


Profuſe joy, Ef % las 
fitia. 


Z 2. 


P. 93- To an excellent, 


parta eff — delabi- 


It i 


= 
4 
q 
{ 
1 
l 
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I leaves the Heart, Def 
titnit animum. _ 
e. 

More complete, Plznio- 
rem. 
+ Whom be flatters, Ad 


cuyjus voluptatem dicitur. 


Away with all that Craft, 


Tollende ſunt aftutie. 
Which affects to be like, 
Luce Je wult wideri ee. 

I would adviſe you, Te 
admexitun eſſe velim. 
P. 98. So that every 
Man yn be as grateful 
as he pleaſes, Cuivis licet 
guantumlibet grato efſe. 

A Tyrant may, Ef ut 
tyra. | 
A World of, 2xamplu- 

FI.. 5 


Counterfeit, Simulats. 
Qus, &c. Cui malo licet efſe. 
P. 96. Whether it be a 


| That he may be the 
worſe, but cannot be the 
better for, 2x0 deterior peſe 


fit fieri, melior nequcat. 


P. 97. So, as not, Ita ut 
uc. 
To be diſcempoſed at 
Diſaſters, In rebus aſperis 


perturbari. 


Put beſide his Guard, 


De loco moveri. 


To maintain, 
animo uti. 
Without, Nec. 
To weather a Tempeſt, 
Subvenire tempeflati. 
To execute his Maſter's 
Commands, Herilia juſa 
perſequi. 


Preſents 


| To be brave himſelf, 8 
fortem dare, 


That thoſe under, ui 


* merent ſub. 
Since he may be injuri- 


To forecaſt in our 
Thoughts, the Event of 


Things to come, Animo 


ante defignare rerum, qua 


Chriſtian's, or Heathen's, Futura int, eventa. 


Chrifliani fit an extranci. 
Is there no end of ad- 
ding, &c. Nulluſue finis do- 


That we may never be 
put to the fopliſh Excla- 
mation, Nec redigi ad fa- 


mibus et agillis continuaudis tuam iſtam wociferationem. 


Hatuendus oft ? 


Mark of Ingenuity, Li- 


Thou muſt ſhortly re- Beralis eff ingenii. 


move, &c. Prope ade, cum To make no Difference, 


tibi migrandum eff. 


ius uunicipii ſum. 


My native Borough, Cu- 


&c. Hominum perſonas nullo 
habere diferimine, 1 
2 a . | O 
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To give our affent to To enquire, Quærere. 


Truth, Peris manns dare. 
Where it will, Undecun- 
que . | | 


P. 98. To employ it. ge- 
neroully, &c. Ad liberali- 
tatem atque beneficentiam 


conferre. 
= the World at will, 


To be — with, 


umoderatè ferre. 

Be uſed, Aubibenda et. 
Not to care what the 
world thinks of ham, N:- 
hil penſi habere, aus de ſe 
alii patent. N 


P. 99. To fling himſelf 
into, Se conjicere in. 

To the Reſentment of 
thoſe in Power, Contra po- 
tentes. 


Not to accept the Apo- 


blogy for a ſhoit Letter, 


Negare veniam brevibus e- 
pe. 
— animi. 
| „ Pertinacis. 


P. 100. To act agreea- 
bly to the Circumſtance of 
the Times, Conſufere tem- 


ibus. 
7 T0 do what you are 


commanded, Jae Facere. 


P. 101. To be diſſolved- 
Defidiosd Iuzurid ſolvi. 
The violent, Præcipitan- 
tes. 
Tis a common thing, 
Non inſolens ef. 


F. . To Judge his 
Heart, Noſcere ejus pettus. 
We do not know, Pror- 


388 i gnoramus. 


As they are imagined, 


Ut: plerique in animo fingunt. 

For their Wealth ſome- 
times only ſerves to make 
them be accuſed, Hæc tan- 
tummodo preafiant opes ut 
accuſentur. 

To: evade the Law, L 
legibus eripiantur. | 
To pay a large Sum of 
Money, Repreſentare grau- 
dem pecuniam, Ex. 5. G. To 

accuſe, Infimulare. 
He owns, Alligat. 
He accuſed, Aftrinx:t. 
To accuſe of a — 
Crime, Capitis arceſſere.! 
Fake care, Vide. 


It is a good Argument, 


Non levi oft arguments. 


That I am moderate 
and unblameable in both,, 
Modicè et inculpato re utrã- 
e uti. 

To condemn, Infamare. 

& 3 P. 13. 


* 
* 
* g 


- condemnabo. 
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P. 103. He that takes 
the Liberty to tell others 
of their Faults, Qui liberè 
Fecratorum moneat. 

To their very Face, Ja 
zpſum 05. 

To be told, Admoners. 

*Tis a certain ſign, Signo 


Saud incerto eft. 


He is in the very way to 


be undone, Ad exitiam rec- 


za pergit. 

Intent, Confilio. - 
Who fincerely wiſhes it 
was in his power, Asi ex 
animo optat ſe poſſe. 

FP. 104. He 1s accuſed, 


<Arguitar. 


Of not being puntual 


a writing, De non miſſione 


Sitcrarum. © 
Of Extortion, De repe- me 
zundis pecuniis. 


p. 105. To adit you 


of it, Ed de re te admonen- 
Aum eſſe. 


Lay any thing to the 


Charge of, Libero culpd. 


As if you was upon 
Oath, Tazquam juratus. 

To charge, Inſimulare. 

To be accuſed, A: gui. 


P. 106. Retort 
Charge, Te eodem criſ 


e 


A guilty Confeienee, | 
Mens mal: conſcia. 


P. 107. As, Ut qui. 

We oftentimes envy, S- 

pe fit , Af invideamus, 

* all, inter. | 

State, Splendor n. | 

Happy in their Obſcuri- | 
ty, Feliciter obſturi. 
With an impartial Eye, 


 Jdiſdem oculis. 


But more earneſtly when, 


&c. [mpenſits — labo- 
rantibus. 


P. 108. But ſo as to re- 
member, Ut remis iſcor ta- 
men. 

In the Caſe of, In. 

And then, Tam verò. 

Favour to me, Meriti i in 


My Promiſe, Dae fider. 


P. 109. Suitable to your 
Circum — Juæ gn 
tua perſond ſunt. 

It will be an eternal ob- 
ligation to me, Semper me 
tibi dein f habetis. | 

But in a little while, 


Pa paule. 


The Note is changed, 


Alid canitur cantilend. 


When they come to be 


tranſported with, Cam in- 
ciderunt in. 


P. 110. | 


„ 
P. 116 The Dignity of by to gain a Kingdom, Ne 
my Character, D'gnitatis ff exploratum quidem habeam 


naſtræ. 

We muſt mind other 
Men's Buſmeſs, Aliena fic 
nobis tractanda ſunt. 


To their laſt, Ad extrema. 


Former Inſolence, Veic- 
ris contumeliae. | 


Practice, Con/ſuetudinis. 


. Reduce to the 


ſame Condition, Ia eundem 
locum redigere. | 


Employ, Artificium. 


Without being aſhamed, 


Sine rubore. 5 | 
Moral Decency, Vere- 
cuudia. 5 
To caſt a ſevere Eye on 
the Example, Cum feveri- 
tate exemplum tueri. 


P. 1312, The many Ob- 
Iigations you have laid up- 


on me, Plurima quibus me 


tibi devinctm habes mcrita. 


* * 3. The general, 
Confta Ces 

By the Upcree of Fate 
ſhould be Maſters of the 


World, Ehe in fatis, poti- 
rentur rerum. 
Had Power, Rerum po- 
I would not, olim. | 
Tho? 1 was ſucc there 


regno me eo pacto patiturum. 

We eagerly 42 fire, Con- 
cupiſcimus. 

Undo us, P:ſſundarent. 

What labouring Man, 
Ecquifnam mercenarius, 

That his Work is over, 
Oper e abſoluto, 2 

Cutting off all Convoys, 
&c. Commeatu intercluſo. 

Without Bloodſhed, Sine 

e. | 

P. 114. For the Wrong 
ſake, Ipſius injurie ergo. 

Let not- --tewpt thee to 
contrive any Miſchief to 
him, Cave, te impellat illi 
malum parare. 

Under the Name of 
Good Offices, Specie bene - 
volentiæ. 


The worſt, graviſſima. — 


P. 116. What is thefe 
great, in that a Man, 2u:4 
magnifici eſt bominem. 

Procures, canciliat. 


P. 116. To aſſiſt: to do 
a favour, Commodare. 
Endanger, Noceat, 

The Body politic, Cor» 
reipublice. AT 
Idolizes himſelf, Se max» 
ime ie delefiet, © 
| Has 


g 
| 
$ 

7 


| fruthum 


0 
Has his Ears moſt open, Whom we had better let 
Maxim? patefaciat aures. alone, — 4 non expedlit. 
„ their Occaſions 2. Temerita- 
require, Cum uſus cit. tis e 
* For fear of giving Of- 
P. 117. To ſerve, Opi- fence to certain Perſons, Ne 


alicujus animum offenderes. 
To protect: to defend, | as | 
Patrocinor. P. 2 To compare, 


The Buſineſs, Progrium, Compar 

Intereſt, Landi. A x prignuy ſucceſsful 
„Vickoris equi. + 

P. 118. Never depart Ex. 8. Compare, Com- 


| from, N, unquam tibi eæcedat. pono. 6. Confero. 


Treat great ones with, And then, Ita. 


P. 12 +3. Vexatious, Odi oſa 

Be rejected, Faceat, 

4 Prevail, Faleat. 

As, Non ſecus ac. . Who has a fine Air, Ho- 

meta erat facie et liberals. 

P. 119. Of chat promiſ- To compare to, Zqui- 

mg Turn, Eximid ſde. fare ad. 

Exalted Virtues, — | 

wirtutis. P. 124. Come in com- 
1 with one another, 

to be RT Ut dificiior Compare together, Con- 


ft impellit. Ferte inter je. 
Ever fo malicious, Max- Abilities, Ingenii dotes. 

ine malevol;. Is afeRed, Per movetur.. 
Violates, Jedi. To impoſe upon, Dare. 


P. 221. Nurſed up, Ad Houſes and Fields, Tae 


producta. 
—— Ingenia educd- * Fooder, Largiri. 


"PAre ſerving, javanas, P. 125, And be ſet back 
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to the Starting Poſt, Ad To your Satisfaction, I 
Sententid. 


earceres a calce revocari, 
Myſelf up entirely, Me 
totum. 
Go with us, Dant ſe/c 


14. 


Attentive to, Dedit _ 
7 am. 

Qualificatione, . Dotibus. 

Count it loſt, Perditum 
duc A. 

Gives me, Exhibet. 
The Palm Tree afforded, 
 Platanus minifirabat. 


As they were — | 


Potantibus. 


P. 126. Unnatural, Præ- 
ter naturam eff. 


To help you to, Reddere. 


P. 127, Of a bad Heart, 
| Malitiz. | 


Retort the Quettion, 2. 
dem r 


nam. 

Towards the Accom- 
pliſhment, 2ao effefum red. 
datur. | 
| Not certain of to-mor- 
row, Ne craſtino quidem do- 

minamur * 


P. 128. He was very li- 
beral, Liberaliſimè pollict- 


tus crat. | 
I anſwer, Spondeo. 


Take upon me, In me 
＋ rcipio. 8 


He paid to the Tything- 
men, Ex/olv:it decumantis. 

They paid, Pendebant. 

He paid, Nzmeravit. 


P. 130. Feel a hw 
| * Joy, 


I give Inſtructions, Pre- 


cipio. ; 


Was Miſtreſs, Domina- 


batur. 


Strictly charge, Edicam. 
To intimate, Signiſicare. 


With, Apud. 


P. 131. When it is in 


your power, Cum apud te 


eft in promp 

He Kaldted me, Salaten 
mihi nuacupavii. 

I cannot doubt but they 
will approve of it, Facere 
non poſſum quin declara- 
rem. 

P. 132. You have becn 
pleaſed, Dignatus es. | 

In fuch Things as were 
offered to your Confidera- 
tion, De quibus te conſului. 

Set right, Regere. 

It requires no, Non f. 

Correct, Temperent. 

80 as not, Ju minus. 


| 133. It is an idle 
Thing 


Thing, ö 1 


their Lives, Ia omni feræ 
vite ſdatio. 

They pretend Conſcience 
in any Thing, Aliguid ibi 
per animi conſcientiam non 
licere pre ſe ferant. 

In every Thing, Omnia. 

Thou ſhalt be at eaſe, 
Ab animo 7 Fueris. 
To perſuaſion, Suadenti. 
However weak they are, 


Ruantulicunque fut. 


Dig ear 
 Propofttum ad 
2 ducit. a 
Ex. 6. To truſt to, Cen- 
222 


Has prevailed with, Co- 


egit. 


"POR 
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. 1 37* Will be brought, 


hs ho general Courſe of Eo venient ut. 


He could have no other, 
End, but, N h aliud ſpecs 
* D +. 

e woul our- 
a 2 moles Prout | 
cefſary deſires, Si modo in 
animum induceremus nobiſ- 
met non nece a entie 
. bus 4 225 | 

Of excellent uſe, —_— 
me «tle. 


p. 138. To ſubmit tot 
Ei mori 
To w is ſelſ. evident, 
Perſpicuis. | 
There are Lane no 


greater Slaves than they, 
Prefect nuſquam gravius 


P. 135. To. your Saga- ſervitur quam ab its. 


city, Tib: ut perſþicias. 
My Difteciics, Noftris 
Fatis. 
Attention, Copnitione. 
== ſted, Africti. 
Invento 


1, Actor. 


To comply with, Servi- 
16. 


Reſiſts his on evil In- 


 clinations, Pravis animi ſus 
momentis obſiſlis. 


P. 139. Bear up againſt, 


ws — apt refftcres. 


P. 136. Hath entruſted - To prevent ill Habits, 


—-with, Concredidit. 


Occurrere — conſuctu- 


Wich the Purſuit of, nor diaibus. 


eaſy to believe a Calumny, 
In inferendis criminibus nec 
credat oblatis. 


P. 140. You muſt die 
once, Semel moriaris neceſſe 


8 
Scarce, Parùm. 
Being on Fire, Ardore 


10. | 
Too threaten, Minitor. 

With Elm Rods, futzros 
11 Ar ar 


b. | 

Melancholy Men, Atrd- 
bile Iaborantei. | 
Which is commonly the 
Error of weak Minds, Axa 
Ferè peccatum percant. 


P. 141. Is offended, Suc- 
cenſet. 
Buy being ruffled at, &c. 
Si iraſcamur intempeſtive 
_ accedentibus. ___ 

To be angry with, 22 
ſuccenſeas. | 
May be in contempt for 
a time, Contemptui fint ad 
A | 


3 


P. 142. He is my prin- 


cipal Concern, Ia es mib: 


ſunt omnia. 
Let no Man be diſpleaſ- 
ed, Abfit mihi. 


To ftand by, to defend, 
Aud. 


tibi. 3 
Is apt to, Facilè induci- 
tur, ut, | 
In many Reſpects, Non 


in wind re. 


cw) 


P. 14 . Are | ing. 
* 43 Wanting, 
Mien ought to have, De- 
bet ineſſe viris. 

It ſhould be our firſt 

That it may not be a- 
bove our Circumſtances, 


Ne majus fit quam res finite. 
F. 144; Had the chief 


Management in, Prafue. 
In puniſhing, Ad puni- 
endum. h . 


P. 145. To excel, to 
manage, to remain to, Su- 
pereſſe. 

Laid up with, Pofitum 

d, | 


To loſe as little of my 


kindneſs as poſſible, Be- 
neficia mea quam minim? 


Foſſum abjicere, 


P 146. Made for, Nas 


', 'F 

Not that we are debar- 
red, Non quod non licrat. 

Provided we uſe them, 
Mods adhibeamas. 

We have diſcharged, Sa- 
tisfecimus. : 


He would not deign to 


give me Satis faction, Nez 


me dignum haberet cui ſa- 
tisfe acer ef © 


To 


«3 


P. 148. 1 


Plara prefiitit. 


He gave, E: tulit. 
Lies contiguous to, Ad- 


facet. 


Ocalum hereditati — 
To apply to, Adſciſco. 
They bring, Applice. 


P. 149. To be under a 


neceſſity of failing in any 


Point of Duty, Ut alla fiat 


tintermiſſio off cit. 


He that hath got, Cz: 


contigit. 
It has the good Fortune 
to have, Contingat. 


Together with a Friend 


'to recommend, &c. Fautor 


etiam commendatorque. 


To add Fuel, A. 


tro. 
By entertaining, Foven- 
do, 


To yield to, 8 


p. 150. To ſaccour, | 
 Subvenire.' 


Sordid, Mliberalis. 
To ſet leſs by, Pofthabere. 


C wt 9 


 imbris wvitandi., 


P. 152. Arrives at; Con- 
tinget. 
Ex. Go To excel, pre- 


4 To excel, Ante 


ire. 


P. 153. Will be your 
Portion, Te tacitum obrepet. 

To fthelter him from the 
Rain, Quod ſuccederet causa 


Reachce, Accidit. 


P. 154. You have a 
Man to deal with, Cum 
wiro tibi negotium eff. 

When a Man has Cre- 
dit, Ut fama eff homini. 

To ſuit to an End, A- 

tum accommodare. N 
o commend _ Ads 
laudem. | 


P. 155. May be anſwer- 
able to, Suppetant. 


P. 156. Delight, 1 
For your good, _ 


4 99-1 


efe faluti. 


I ſee many reaſons to 
believe, that, Malia mibi 
ven:unt in menten, ut. 


Blan. e you for it, Id vitio jos pr 


wvertct tibi. 


P. 155. Nothing looks 
more filly, Nibil aſpectu 


contemptius eff. 


Outwitted, Ingenio fupe- 


ratus. 


Beaten, Confeſſus. 


F. 158. Is the Reſult, 
1. ſequitur. 
| Delicacy, V. in. 


P. 189. 


feruntar. 


rentur frumentume 


P. 163. He that travels 
into forei | Parts, 2 


Doubles ; Gift, Bis 
dat. | ” 


Soon d ted he 
Wind, —— 22 


FP. 164. By the Fur- 


nace, Ine. 
Shake at every Breath, 
Nullo non flumine vets, 


sf 16x. Miſchief is their 


Buſineſs, In maleficio occu- 
The whole Race pantur. 


of Univerſos po- Enters into conteſt with, 


"If the was a Stranger to 


Cortamen init Cum. 


The Fool will till have 


general Benevolence, Si 2 the laſt Word, Non deeric 


caritate wulgi abborreret. flulto quod objicrat. 
them in due 
P. 160, To live a Saint, Order, Conficiamus fue de- 
Se ſanflum efſe victurum. inceps ordine. 
o our Content, Ex ani- 
P. 161. To demand, mi ſententia. 
Flagitare. The Avenues, Fores. 
Letters, Elementa. When we cannot have 


P. 162. Like thoſe, Ko- 


Tum More. 


To be taken notice of, 


Conſhici. 
Where required to pro- 
duce their Corn, Flagita · 


an advantageous Caſt, Li 


non datur commodus jattus. 


| 1 . 


C1054. 


| Bought off with Liberty 
Aa upon 


P. 166. worm eaten, Yi | 


Þ, 66; fic 
2 74 ie me k, 


ant. ; 


ö u, Dar: | | | 
* 1 1 Gs 2 de grads 
| -: _ 4 70. - Diſtinguiſbed ** Y 
T4 "= P. 177. Without ſome 
; Grains of it, Size ulla par- 


P. 178. Spare yourſelf 
the Trouble, Super fedews, 
In nothing hath nature 

more obliged us than in 
that, Nallo nomine melius 

| de 
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de nodis meretur natura, 
quam quia. 


P. 179. As promiſ. 
4 — Ut nibi 


coram _ i. 

Will force, Exprimet. 

It conſiſts "not with * 
Character of a good Man, 


No cadit in virum bonum. 


excuſable, Lords — 


teft. 


But not bewail, Non plo- 
randum. 


Are diſregarded, Jacent. 


* 183. Without, Vi. 
Zy whoſe Inſtruction, 

ud preceptrice. | 
** — dent Defire, On- 


To rob a Man, Detra- mum cupiditatum ardore. 


here aliguid alteri. 


P. 180. In exchange for 
it, Pro tis. | 


— Subtrabit. 
p. 181 It is proper, 
Par eff. 
When things are 
In re populi placi da. 
When the fit is upon 
him, Cam morbi vis acceſſce 


rite 


But he is nothing ſo bad 


as he, who ſuppreſſing, 
| Longifſim?® abe ab illius 
malitid, qui 


| Deliberately, — ci- 


Enſque. 
„ AR Caritate. 
Being puniſhed, Szpplicio 
affectis. "ppb 
The whole of, Tota. 
It would engage, In ad- 
mirationem Sui Rr.” 


P. 102. Tears are very 


Aa 2 


P. 184. With my Sides, 
L prepeditus, 
I am in — * 


F. 185. The 1 
4 f 
To wallow in Wealth, 
Circumfluere omnibus copiis, 
Is taken notice of, * 5 
citur. x 


who — retain it, Bs 
retinenti. | 
A Man that applies him- 


ſelf to Buſineſs is inſenſi- 


ble, _ In Audiis labs- 


Extin oviſhed, 8 
Burns out, Diuturnitate 


ew e 


P. 188. The deepeſt Im- 
* 


Abſit, ut. 


pars eſt prefectus, 
cer. 
. Te opere tentanda ſunt, 


: 1X To hear your - 
| l in 
Aire. that old Men are im 


1 4 P. 
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preſhons of Sorrow, Mr. P. 195. That they may 
imos luftus. amend them, Emendand: 
Far be it from us, to, causd. ' | 
Set right, Corr:guntur. 
The being willing how- Who has had the offer 
ever to proceed, is great of one, Cui fuit potefias 
part of the Way, Magna omg 
* pro- he Humour, Libido. 
The e i 
i 89. The Diference, feck — 
„ 1 ati 10 quas- 
Auid interfit. _ " on N 


_ "Called forth into Action, 1 
196. Righteouſneſs, 
Can be rendered intelli- re fa. *. 2 4 
10 Percipi poſſe. It is abſurd to play with 
| : him, Fraftra cum illo luditur. 


P. 197. They who affirm 


per. 

for managing Bufi Lui 

P. 191. To let the n re gerendã verſari * 
World go as it will, Neg- ſenectatem. 

ligere humana. Rigorous, fcerbum. 

& is 4 Pleaſure, Belus In all his Contracts, In 

re contrahendd, 

Avoiding Law-ſuits, 4 

litibus abborrentem. — 


= 198. Averſion, Fage 
ends. | 


oh, Male an- 


To cringe to, Servire. 
P. 193. At our Houſe, 
Apud nos 


194. An old Man at 
his A, B. C, Elementarius 
Ws | 


— 


P. 200. 


P. 200. In Converſation, 
In convivio. 
But what has ſome Ex- 
cuſe, Sine auctoramento. 


P. 201. Diſintereſted, 
Gratis. 
Drawling, Sine pigritia. 
We muſt never ſubject 
ourſelves, Nunquam com- 
 mittendum eff, | 
Wantonly, Sine cansd. 


4. a. 


Excellencies, Bona. 


P. 203. Through a much 
ſtronger Principle, Ac multò 
etiam magis. | 


P. 204. In our early 
Youth, ineunte adoleſcentia. 
Station, Plan of Life, 
Genus, rationem ætatis di- 
gende. 
Has in ſinuated itſelf, Ser- 


pit 


| purpoſes of Wiſdom, Rati- 
onibus prudeutiæ tradendis. 


P. 205. In all our Ac- 
tions, In omni re gerenda. 
In the Co t of Life, 
Jn negotiis gerendis. 
Intereſts, Opibus. - 
For the good of Society, 


EY 


P. 202. Abſurdities, Vi- 


Forming them to the 


A a2 3 


— 


P. 206. In winning the 
Confidence of Mankind, 
Ad fidem faciendam bhomi- 
nibus. | 
When he has loſt this 
Opportunity, Cam periit 
occ afio. | 


P. 205. A Tranſcript, 
Exemplar. 

More extraordinary, Dic- 
tu d cilius. 

Horrible —in ſound, For- 

Our Regard, Spect᷑ atu. 


P. 209. Will not con- 


tinue long in the ſame 


Mind, Nos erit ætatem boc 


P. 2 to. A Nail's Breadth, 


 Tranfverſum unguem. 


P. 211. I took care of, 
Mibi cure fuerunt. 

It deſerves your Conſi- 
deration, Confiderandum eff. 

Whatever the Situation 
nay be, Czjuſmodo res t. 
3 to the Ground, 


Fundat bum 


: P. 212. True Patriots, 


| Qui rempublicam tuentur. 


P. 215s 
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p. 213. Suffer any In- 


Jultice, Circumveniantur. 
Nor the Richer be pre- 


De ſumma Imperii — 


P. 214. Sailed to, Se 


contultt. 


We went on to, Petivi- 


mu, 


P. 215. we leſt Brun- 


duſi P 
1 


Paſſed in our W 
Petebamus. 2s 25 


Abounds, Scatet. 


P. 216. Lay you under 


any — Lene 


oneri 


trinſqze neſtri intereft. 4 


* 
gard of moral 


07 
Acii frattus fit ipſum . 


Ciume 
The concern of . 
multis curd. 


noftrum ulli 


Our — Intereſt, U- 


P. 217. Was charged 


upon him, Datur ei. 
Who are entruſted with 
the Management of Af- 


fairs, Cui creditur autoritas 


. Fr us, Ad ue. ”_ 


P. 219. Every one has 
pire, it in his Power, . 


R 8 
0 ged by 
Dangers, Submittere animum 
periculs. 
It is agreeable, Competit. 


P. 220. To follow, Oh- 


fequi. 


For that which is pecu- 


| liarly a Man's own, Ae 


guiſque habeat ſui. | 
6. It becomes, Ad- 

Ex. 7. It is fit, Condecet, 

of him in his Grave, Ei ne- 

moriam cum corpore efferre. 


Fwy 


P. 221. To keep in our 
— Semper in promptu ha- 


We diſlike our own, Nos | 
noftri peniter. 


P. 222. Of their violent 


e 
quered, em Prdet vic- 


0s / 
To expreſs their Grati- 
_ tude, Referrendea gratie. 
Enrich himſel 
vitias accerfitum tt. 


P. 22 3. Sign, or- le 


110. 


To raiſe their Views to, 
Spectare. 


|  P. 224. Givento, Oh 


ONS. 
Whoſe—are, Utens. 
P. 225. Which is a fort 


of Dreſs, Que vefiris mo- ſumus? Where 


do, nob:is circumdata ff. 


And on the other hand, 


Pone ex alia parte. 
However unequal 


are in Fortune, Etiamfp 


diſpari fortund utetur. 
Conſcious of its own 

Integrity, and know its 

Affinity, Se cognoſcat vitiis 


 exutam, et — fe con- 


Junctam. 


P. 227. Rowing againſt 
the Stream, Jam contra 
ag nam remigantibus. 

Let us cheriſh thoſe Sen- 
timents, Simus ed mente. 

Concerns us, Prefer 
dum nodis. 


Guilt, Culpe, 


Sibi d.- 


ian ire. 


P. 228. Hates Licenti- 


ouſneſs, Fugitans enor mi- 


tatem. 

. —_— of honourable 
robity, Appetentifſimique 
bouefaris. © 


P. 229. Elegant Eaters, 


Lauti ita condiunt, 
Vegetables, Terr 4 nata-. 
More palatable, Sza- 


pin. 


P. 232. To ſuch a Paſs, 


sd boci. 

In what air do we 
breathe, Uhinam 2 
he willy 
DBuoquo gentium. 


icungque erit gentium. 


To ſo bad a as, Huce 


cine malorum. | 
In the mean time, fo 
tered loci. | 
With alt my Seerets, 
Imnia. | 
P. 234. And to meet 


with no Obſtruction, e. 


nibil obftet. 
Abundantly puniſhed, 
Abunde dat -m. 


To op to meet, Obe 


P. 235. Before you can 
conceive 


p. 233. Whoever he be, 
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conceive Pris tud opini- 
ieee Aliquants 


P. 237. Occun Trac- 


_ faniur. 


In all our Words, and 
in all our Actions, Om- 
nium que fiunt, quague di- 
CaUnmur. 


Which Idea, zam fimi- 
litud in en. 8 


P. 238. The real Truth, 
Veriſimum. 
be thing in queſtion, 


14 de deliberant. | 
Vader the Title, In ra- 
- 9 


hing in 
queſtion, 1d quod, in delibe- 
rationem cadit. 

The Mind falls into op- 


riret, | 
To believe. Qi credas. 
A ſwinging of the Hands, 

Manus mot. 
Take __ little Time, 


which is the principal 


Thing to be regarded, Tem- 
ori parcant, cujus præci- 
ou ratio eff. 


P. 242. They compoſe 
themſelves to ſpeak, Fin 
de ad dicendum accedunt. 
When they ſet out, Ia 
exordiendd oratione. 
More ſenſible of, and 
— the greater concern 


P. 243. Hath this Qua- 
lity, Habet hoc. 

Grant, Hoc. dederit. 

How juſtly I will not 
ſay, Fortaſſe nos refte. 

To the Service of the 


Republic, Reipublice. 
P. 245. Every thing, Ni- 


bil non, 


P. 246. Diſguiſe, Sims 
latio. 


No one is ſo ſafe as to 
be ont of the Reach of 
Fear, Nulli non etiam inter 
tuta timor eff, 

Where, A qud. 


P, 247. To thank, Mag- 
nam habeam gratiam. 

Delivers, 1 

Being ing 
but 22 to be 


conſidered as a real Evil, 


Nec 


„ 
Nee à quo eulpa aht, guid- putamus. ; | 
quam 4 malis numerandum. Every Delight, Omni 


eqns fruftus. 
P. 248. Drives---- from Enjoyment of Soul. Ju- 
an healthful State of Mind, canditas. | 
Derurbat de ſanitate ac 


mente. P. 252. As far as Re» 


He ſpake nothing, Ni- port, Famd quidem texus. 
bil ex ore exciderit. They find the contrary 


" 3 within, Alia omnia intus 
1. 24 | | expermntar.. | 
lent, Sefe jacken. A ſo far that, 2d tenas. 
Becauſe we want to be 3 
thanked, Ut exigamus gra- P. 253. An Affair of fo 
tiam. great Conſequence, Tantam 
We are noj to ng Aur rem. ES 
Ufurer, &c. Negue benefi- = = 
cium fæneratur. P. 254. Go well with 


Is defirable, Expetendam you, Tbi ref? cadant. 
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Lately printed by T. POTE, ETon; Sold alſe at 
No. 2. Crane-Court, Fleet- Street, Lon pon. 


"HE Accivence, or fir Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue. A new Edition reviſed, 


Tux Lartin Granmnan, with the  Proſodia and 


Conflruings - cas A new Edition, — 
and improved. 


Bana Mixok A; or New Engliſh . to 


be turned into Latin; adapted to the Uſe of the 
Lower Forms. 


SHORTER EXANPLES; ot; Second Book of Eogliſh 
Examples. 


ExXEMPLA MoRALIA; or third Book of Engliſh 
Examples. 


FaxrTurr ENGLISH EY or Bock of Cau- 
tions, in rendering Engliſh into Latin, containing, 
1. Cantions for Children in making Latin, 


2. Uſeful Obſervations for the young Beginner, 
3. Figura, or the Figures of ConftruAion, Se. 


His roi Ax rip; or, Antient Hiſtory, to be 
rendered into Latin : containing, | 


1. The Hiftory of the Heathen Deities. 
2. The Auslass Hiftory of Greece. 
3. The Antient H. 15 F Rome. 

4. The Autient Hike of Britain. 


The Seventh Edition, improved. To which is now 


added, Maps of Antient Greece and * with 
a Plan of Ola Rome. N 


Wir Ivuorr's Peculiar Uſe and Signification of 
certain Words in the Latin Tongue: or, a Col- 


— REO i 


Lately printed, &c. 


of Latin Words is _ 
Engliſh Examples. 2 1 
W1iLlLLYmoTT's Euglic Particles exemplified in 


Sentences, deſigned for Latin Exerciſes. with the - 
Proper renderingof each Particle. 


The above Examples are adapted to the Rule: E 
the Latin Grammar. 


ELECTA ex Gem METAMORPHOSENES 
Liszx1s, cum Annotatiunculis in gratiam Ru- 


diorum. EpiT10 wova, recenſita, et in uſum 
Juventus caſtigata. 


ELzcrA ex Ovivio et TiBurLto, 2 part. Recenſita 
et in gratiam Rudiorum Notis Aucta. | 


NM. T. Cicxxovis OrvscuLa; hoc eſt Cato Major. 
ſeu, de Senectute; Lælius, ſeu, de Amicitia; Para- 
doxa; Sommium Scipionis; Præfigitur ejuſdem 
M. T. Crictxonis VIA LI cERNAR IA, nunc pri- 
mum in lucem data. Editio altera. 


EvTRO?P11 Breviarum Hiſtoriz Romanæ, ab urbe 
condita ad Annum ejuſdem urbis d ccc 1. Accedt 
Sex. Aureln Victoris de Romanis Illuftribus liber. 
Ad uſum Juventutis accommodata. 


c. JoLi Cxsars de Bello Gallico, Commentario- 
rum Libri V. Acceſſere Index Geographicus, et 


Galliz veteris, ad Cæſarem, Tabula. Editio ad uſum 
Juventutis accommodata. 


ExcexyTA ex C. Corn. Tacito. De Situ Moribus 
* Populis Germaniæ; etiam Julii Agricolæ Vita. 
um ——— Cum Notis. | 


QuinTI 


| 

l 
| 
| 
| 


irrt Honarn Flacci 


Lat ely printed, &c, 


n ad ſidem Editionum 

optimarum 9 E. Harwood, S. T. P. 
_'T2MmO0,. 

N. B. — — Charts —— ime 
primuntur. 


SELECTE e Profanis Scriptoris Hiſtoriz, quibus ad- 


ibus 


6 Gaeaa ard e — 8. 


Par ie, cum Tabulis Geograph. 8vo 


Pomrowia MEL de Situ Orbis libri tres; recenſuit 


J. ReynoLDs, Coll. Eton. Socius, cum Tabulis 
Geograph. Editio nova. 4to. 


A SeLtcTiON of M. Cramer? s CoLtoquits, in 
Four Parts; the Two Firſt accompanied with a 
Literal Tranſlation. To which are added Two Vo- 
cabularies, calculated for the Uſe of Young Begin- 
ners in the Latin Tongue. By the Rev. J. FaxRER. 


M. T. Crczxonts Orationum Seleftarum Liber; 
editus in uſum Scholarum. Editio nova. 


Ds Five er Orrietis Chriſtianorum EX 
cl. Burneti et Grotii libellis, in uſum Juventutis 
Chriſtianz, Editio nova recognita. 


Ga Grannartica Rudimenta, in whom Regiz 


Scholz Etonenſis. Editio nova recognita et aucta. 


sor i Faul, Gr. Lat. cum novis Notis, necnon 


Verſione emendati. Editio prioribus antehac editis 
correctior, et ad uſum K — accommodata., 


miſta ſunt varia honeſta vivendi Precepta ex iiſdem 


